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he was Buperseded hj ! 

f ItiUgBi ^ Almighty took pity on the enffezil^s of 
'^K»A^43Mii^ to the oomplainta of the wretched. Th^ 19 ^^ ^ 
imd^l^nghe should diOi appointed hia i^ldeali son 
'^Nkaosi eight years of age> his snooeiumr: and 

f^jhavii^ snmiitM Khwdja Jehan Toork from Behar and Khwkj^ 
'^Hafaindd Telingana, made his Will Gonstitutinif '^em 

a conndl o$t:^gw^y and guardians to his son daring hia miijio^y, 
oom^nding them strictly Miiiio same time to transact no business 
wiwat the cognizance of tlie Queen-mother. He died on the 
of Zeekad^ S65, (September 3| 1461) according tosome^^ut 
others relate that h^r recovered from this illn3SB and was 
"|Mksassinatod during a fit of intoxication by his own sorv9*nts who 
were wearied out with his cruelties. His reign lasted three yoars^ 
** six months and six days.^’ # 

^When, out of pity to mankind, tho Almighty had removed 
^Humiiyun the Cruel from the world and his son Nizam Shah 
Tpcceoded to the throne of the Deccan, the Queen-mother acted as 
^^gent. She was a woman of great abilities lu^rself ; but she did 
^ tithing without consulting Khaja Jehan and Kliaja Mahmfid 
admitting no other nobles to share in the adniinis* 
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Such is the description given by the Muhammadan historian of the 
commencement of Niz4ni Shlh’sVefgn, but tho immediate result of 
the^^ath of Humayun the Cruel and the accession of an infant to 
thenSiroue was that the Rkja of Orissa * made one more desperate 
effort •and penetrated with his army to the very gates of Bldtir, 
which was then the capital, so that it required all the skill of tlie 
two ministers to drive the Hindus back to their own boundaries. 
After a reign of barely two years Niz tm 8h4h died on July 2fith> 
1463, and was succeeded by his brother Muhammad II, a youth iU 
his ninth year, the regency roraaining unaltered. 

The concord which had hitherto enabled this council of regency 
to repel all enemies foreign or domestic could not be of long 
duration. The (Joeen-mother became distrustful of Kh4ja JeMn 


> Hngg*8 Feriilhto^ Up 404. 
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and was supported in her suspicions 1^. Kli&j4 Mahmud GavAn 
while KhAjil Jeh.In, perhaps in self-^de^nce^ took junder his own 
charge the education of the young king, usurped ttie sole direc- 
tion of affairs and so contrived that his rival, KhijA 
Gavan, shoiild^^ continually employed: on the frontie^^i of the 
kingdom. In tSw state of affairs the Queen-mother took a desperate 
resolution. Slie depicted to her son, a boy not yet' fourteen years 
over- weening power and influence of^^' minister and 
il|;upon Muhammad »ShAh that the onl^W|r’uf escape was 



\ Durbar next day he should give tlie order to put Kh ija 
I death. The next day came. The youtliful king was on 
il'qne when KhjljA Jehan arrived as usual. Jlis suspicions 
were aroused ])y the number of guards in attendance, but was 
too late for him to draw back and he took his proper place standing 
at the king^s right hand. The boy’s heart seems to have failed 
M^' for business proceeded as usual for some time. Suddenly two 
servants appeared and said to tlie king in a loAd voice : 

Queen expects your Ma jesty to perform your promise to her/’ 
upon) this <the king turned to tluj officer of the guard and exclaimed, 

That wretch is a traitor : ])ut him to death !” The officer, who had 
been forewarned of this duty, dragged Khiija Jehaii from his place 
and cut him down with his sabre in the king’s presence. Such was 
the education of Muhammad Shah lliihmani II, the first Mussulman 
King to enter this District, 

Five years after the murder of Khaja Jeluin, in 1171, when the 
young king was seviLuitoen years of age, there arrived atf his court 
Ambojana K.ija, a relative of the llaja of Orissa, recently deceased. 
He C'OTuplniued to the king that his rightful claim to succeed to the 
throne of Orissa had been overlooked in favour of one MangalsyjKaja 
and the King was only too glad to seize upon this colourable pmext 
for an invasion of the coast districts. By the advice of Khaja 
Mahmud Gav<m he entrusted the expedition to Malik Hasan Bhairi 
who received the title of NizAm-ul-MuIk. The expedition was 
wholly successful. Mangala Raja was defeated and Ambojana Rlja 
was placed in possession of his hereditary dominions. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk then marched south and accompanied by Ambojana RAja took 
the fortresses of Rajalimundry and Kondapalle which were occupied 
by Muhammadan garrisons, Ambojana Raja returning to Orissa. 

In the years immediately following the Muhammadan historians 
record a very grievous famine. In Telingana, Maharashtra and 


throughout the Bahius^|^xmuionS| no grain was sown for two 
years ; and on the thirdy^ii^dn the Almighty showered his mercy ou 
the earth, searcely any farmers remained in the country to cultivate 







It was shortljr. after this dreadful visitation, whiJIl^e country was 
recovering from depopulation, that tho garrison of Kohdapalle 
mutinied, murdered their governor and gave up the fortxess to 
Bhimarija Ooi:(ijlStes He at once sent messages to tho Bdj^| 
representing that this was a golden Oj^portunity for him 
his hereditary dominions, as the resources of the, 
exhausted by two years of famine and the armies were reji|P8 to 
small numbers.* TheKaja of Orissa at once fell in with thisid^i^og* 
tion and, without delay, murched south with ton thousand, horse 
and eight thousand foot. The Muhammadan general, Nushia^ulr 
Miilk, unable to copo with so larger a force, shut himself uf^ 
fortress of Rajahmuiidry and sent word to Court of his situatijftirlr i 

The measures taken by the King were very prompt. Issuing quo 
year’s pay in advance to his troops, ho hastened to RajahMandty, 
The Rlja recrossed the river and retired towards his own dominions 
while Bhima Kdja moved south to Kondapalle. Leaving the" 'minis- 
ter Khaja Mahmud Gavau, with the prince, Mahmud Khdn, at 
Rajahmundry, Muhammad Shah pushed forward in person with 
atWenty thousand horse and ravaged Orissa until the humiliated B&ja 
"sued for peace, whereupon the king turned to the south and laid 
siege to thf revolted foi'tress of Kondaipalle. It is evident that BhJma 
Bdja must have made preparations for a seigo and laid in store of 
provisions for the fort withstood Muhammad Shah’s army for six 
long months. At length Bhima Raja surrendered on a promise of 
pardon, and the king proceeded to view the fort that had so long 
defied his power. In the fort stood a Hindu temple where some 
Brahmans were officiating in the rites of their religion. Muhammad 
Shah, now a young man of twenty-three years, was moved to fury 
at the sight, and with his own hands slew tho officiating Brahmans, 
He then caused the temple to be destroyed and ordered a mosque to 
be erected on its ruins, and himself ascending a pulpit, repeated a 
few prayers, distributed alms and commanded the khudba to be read 
in his name. Khaja Mahmud Gavdn, now an old man of seventy- 


> Brigg's Feriahta 11, 494. 

* Probably the famine, ae in 1877, did not extend to tho Godavari and Vizagapatom 
Districts. 
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five who oaght to have givefi bettt#^ coansel, bowed before this 
lamentable exhibition of youthful bigotry and suggested that as his 
Majesty had slain these infidels with his own hands^ he might fairly 
assume the title of Gliizi, but others stood aghast and murmured 
that this was al^^muspicious act. Not one of the King's ancestors 
had ever slain a TBrahman, for were they not the Bahinani Kings, 
so called in memory of the Brahman Gangii in whoso service Hasan, 
foiuidor of the race, had discovered the hidden treasure and who was 
jiftorwards the trusted minister at Hasan Shah's Court ? 

For three years after this the king remained at Rajahmundry 
settling tli(i conquered country and establishing suitable military 
posts on that frontier. Niz Im-ul-Mulk Bhairi was appointed govonior 
of Rjijahnmudry and Kondapalle, imd then the King turned his 
attention towards the territory of ^^Nanisimha Rlja" whose sway 
extoudod over the Vijayanagar dominions and along the sea coast 
^yen to Masulipatarn. * Hut lirst he made an extraordinary raid from 
Kpndapjillo with six thousand cavalry as far south as the famous 
shrine of Kanclii which he pluiiderod. After this exploit the King 
detached an army of liftepii thousand men against Narasirnha Rdja 
under command of Yiisuf Adil KliAn, the adopted son of Khaja 
Muiiri\ud CaVcin, and went in person towards Masulipatani which ho 
rodilced with all the dependent country, and then returned to Konda- 
palle. 

It was at this time that an intrigue was set on foot against the 
aged minister, Khaji Mahmiid Gavan. He had come from Persia 
in his youth and it seems that at the Court of the Bahmani Kings 
there was always a strong party feeling between the foreigners and 
the Muhammadans who wore natives of the Deccan. The dislike to 
Khiji Mahmud Gavan as a foreigner was intensified by his strict 
rule and now an opportuuity was afforded to his enemies by the 
absence of his adopted son, Yusuf Adil Khdn, on the expedition 
against Narasirnha Raja. The conspirators told off two of their 
creatures to become the boon companions of the Abyssinian slave 
who kept the minister’s seal. On one occasi!>n, having plied the man 
with liquor, they asked him to affix the minister's seal to a paper 
which, said they, was an account of one of their friends to which the 
signet of several departments had been affixed and which only 
required the minister’s. The drunken slave consented add without 

^ ** Nartisjmha Buja” of the Mtthaxtuuadjui histox^ appears to be a name given to sue* 
oessive B^jas of VijAjanagar. 
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even unfolding the paper t^jijtemped the seal upon it. The two 
villains hastened with (.be paper to the conspirators wdio wrote on it 
a letter from Khaji MaUimid Gavan to the Hija of Orissa in the 
following words. am weary of the debaucheries and cruelty of 
Muhammad Bhah : the Deccan may bo conquered wfth little troii- 
ble. On the Rajaliuiundry frontier there is to ollicer of any 
character and that tract lies open to invasion front your quarter. 
As most of the olHcers and troops are devoted to my interests, 1 
will join you with a p(»werl*ui army. Wlieii we have together 
‘‘ reduced the kiugdoni, vvtj cau divide it equally between iis.'^ This 
letter was produced before the king, who wfis told that it liad been 
found on the per3c)ii of an intercepted messenger. Muhammad Shah 
gave way to a gust of fury and, without asking to see the captured 
messenger or making tlu? least investigation, In? sour for KlnijA 
ifahmud Gavan. With that prescicmcc of evil wdiich spreads so 
([uickly in tlic atmosphere of an (»ri(*iital court, the fi-feuds of the aged 
minister advised him to wait till tin*. kingV frcic/y should abate Olp. 
even counselled a speedy flight wdth a thousand horse to Guzerat, 
but the old man sniiled'aud replieil, My beard has grown grey in 
the service of his father, let it 1)o dyed red iu the service of tho 
son.’' lie went into the royal ])vesenctj timl tho king, showing 
him the letter, sternly asked wdiat should bo a fitting punishixTent 
for a traitor whoso treason was disclosed. I’lio seal is mine but 
not the letter said tho voiu.Tablo ministoi', False as the story 
of Joseph and the wolf is this story which my eiioinios have forged 
against^ me !” Wasting no time on farther parley tho king rose 
from his seat and ordered his Abyssinian slave to put the minister 
to death there and then. KhajA> Mahmiid, tiunioyed, addresscal the 
king, The death of an old man like me is, indeed, of little moment, 
but to your Majesty it will be the Toss of your emjnre and tho ruin 
of your reputation.” The king turned and went off into tho 
women’s apartment- Tho A-byssinian drew his sabre and advanced 
towards the Khaj&. who knelt down devoutly towards Mecca and 
exclaimed, There is no God but God and Muhammad is the prophet 
of God,” as the sabre fell. Thus died Khaja Mahmud Gavkn 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age, on the 5th of April 1481. 

With anger unappeased by the death of the aged minister, the 
king made haste to secure the wealth which the Khajk» was sup- 
posed to have amassed during his long service. He sent fefir the 
treasurer and demanded where tho money, jewels and plate of 
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Mahmud Gavaii were deposited. In apparent alarm^ the treasurer 
craved the king s pardon if he made a full disclosure of the truth 
and, the pardon being promised, he assured the king that his 
irianter s alms were so muuiticcnt that there was now left in the 
})rivate purse *on]y three hundred rupees. Next was questioned the 
controller of the camp eqiii])tigo who said that all the tents and 
carpets his master had were now in camp except some matting on 
the floors of his mo.S({uo and college in the city ; he added that the 
Khija liiinsolf always slept (m a baro mat. The chief cook was 
then called who declared that all the utensils and vessels were with 
hitn, but that the food for his master^s o\vn table was always pre- 
pared in (wtlicm pots. Last came the librarian and acknowledged 
that there were in the library iliroe tliousand volumes, but these 
were all intended for the students oi the college. The king was 
perplexed and the treasurer seized the opportunity to exclaim, 
O king! may* many thousands as great as Mahmud G a van be 
sacrificed to (insure thy safety, but why didst thou not ascertain 
‘‘ who was the bearer of that letter to the ilaja of Orissa Awaking 
as if from a trance the king called for the intercepted bearer of the 
treasonable letter. No such one (jould bo produced. The clumsy 
plot lay open and Muliammad Shah, overwhelmed with confusion 
and remorse, retired to his harem. 

The king jiow gave orders to march from Kondapalle, which 
place had become hateful to him, but on the very same night two 
leading officers of Jiis army, friends of the Khfija^ moved with their 
divisions to a distance of four miles and there encamped. The 
king, astonished, deferred his march and sent to ask the reason of 
their conduct. They replied that after the death of Mahmud Gavin 
they could not but be apprehensive of their own safety if they 
remained at court. The king upon this sent them a confidential 
message, desii-iiig thorn to come to his presence, that by their aid 
he might punish the traitors who had so abused his confidence. To 
this they replied, that when Yusuf Adil Khan returned from the 
expedition against Narasimha Kdja, they would come with him and 
throw themselves at llis Majesty^s feet. The king, seeing that 
patience ano conciliation were necessary to win back the justly 
offended malcontents, sent for Yusuf Adil KhAn who came with aJJ 
speed and pitched his camp alongside that of the two disaffected 
chieftains. Muhammad Shah, still anxious to reconcile to himself 
these powerful nobles, conferred upon Yusuf Adil Khan the jigir of 
Bijapui*, which had been keld by Mahmud Khaja Gavan, and con- 
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firmed Imid-nl-mAlk in the government of Berar. By these means 
an outward semblance of obedience was obtained mid the royal 
army marched from Kondapallo, but distrust still actuated the 
aggrieved generals who ooutinued to encamp at some distance from 
the king, paying their respects only on the line of march standing 
afar off surrounded by their own guards and, upon arrival at Bid4r, 
refused to enter the city. The king was thus driven to rely upon 
Nizam-'ul-iniilk,^ governor of Hnjahmnndry and Kondapallo, who 
was considered the leader of tlio Decenn party. Ifo appointed him 
minister in the place of Kliiija Mahnind (Javau and loaded him 
with honours whereupon Vusnf Adil Khan* and Iiriad-ul-Miilk* 
withdrew to their })rovinct‘S of Bi japur and Berar without taking 
leave of the king. 

To take notice of their conduct would Jio civil war and Muhammad 
Sh ill had not courage' for thi<. Oonsuiuc'd by v(*morso and unavail- 
ing rhgret, he found his streugili failing him, and formally appointed 
as his successor the yirinco Mahinild, but while the docnmoiit 
being prepared fur his signature the unhappy king rniitiered: ^'^Jf 

they do not obey me who !•eignod gloriously for many yc^ars and 

couquei*ed nations witli my sword, how will tlu'y submit to a child 
This despondency led him to indulge t<» excess in forbidden wine 
and this apparently hroiiglit on dolirinm tiTmentf for he died on 
March 24th, 1482, exclaiming in his agony iluit Khii ja Mahmud 
(iavan was tearing him to piccefi* 

Prince Mahmud asc(‘nd(ul the throne under the title of Mahmud 
Shtih Ihihftiani J 1 and for thirty-seven years lived ;i.s titnlar king 
with all the insignia of royalty, but in reality lie was nothing but a 
pu[)pet in the hands now of one ])owerfiil noble now of another, 
until at lengtli five of tlies(‘ assumed Uie regal style and on tlie ruins 
of the Bahmani kingdom arose tlu? five kingdoms of .Bijapur, BidS.r, 
Ber/ir, Ahrnadnagar and Golconda. 

» The history of thene three nohJcH strioigcr than firtiou, Niziim-ul-Mulk Bhiiiri 
wuK SI Jirsihman of Vijs'iyy)ia{;ar, 7i:nnt*(l 1irjniiH})!i, soji of'lUisiira. In his iji fancy he 
taken priaoncr by the army of Ahmsid Slisiii ISulinistiii and ko wsik educated aa a MiiHsulrnan 
and culled Hai=aij. He was si comijaniou of Uie jsrinco Mnliaramsid who iustead of Ithaira 
called him Bbsiiri or Falc<m which name v*-a8 ever siftenvards f,dvcn him. His son Ahmasl 
founded the Nizom Shah dynasty of Ahiuadimpiir. Yiisnf Adil Klu'm at the age of 
se’^entcen was sold as a Georgian slave to Khaja ?dsihniiid Gav/iu who sidfipted liim. A 
romantic storj' says that he was the son of the Emperor of Roi»ni (Tiirkt'y) hut wsis changed 
in the cradle. He founded the Adil Shah dymisty of Bijapiir. 

* Iinsid-ul'Mnlk w;»h a Karnataka Hindu by hinli. Taken ps'lsoner wdsen a boy. h<»^i|ii»rved 
under Kliajii Jehiin and afterw'ards under Khstjst .MabmudGavun. He founded theimad 
Sh&h dynasty of Berar. 
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* The kingdom of Golconda included this 
This kingclot^^wafi «ruled by ^fiultan QuM i 
Sfesdtended a littfe of kings known as the Qutf 

The story (jf this adventurer, SultinQali,j 
than thai^bf the founders of the four oth 
relation of the A^nir of J^crsia, eTekin Sh 
from that country because of political diss^sions. JB^inding his 
way south to Bi Jar, when Mahinfid 8hiih still held court with all 
the emblems of sovereignty, he ingratiated himself with the king by 
a piY'sent of some valuable horses and remained in his service. 
Sultan Qiili’s prospects of advancement now seemed poor indeed 
for he had linked liis fortunes with those of a falling monarch and 
he had arrived at the scene too late to assert himself against the 
pow^li^ nobles wln» were now independent in all but in name. 

however, must have possessed some solid qualities for 
I'l^e^was rapid and lie iiev'or f(dl. In 1 UH) ho was officer of the 
l^j^e Palace whofi an attempt was made on the kiug^s life by 
^ssinians and Deccanis and it was his desj)erate defence that 
led jfeliG young Mahmud Shah to escape with his life. ‘ For 
4lns service he was rewarded with the tith' of t^)utb-ul-MuIk and in 
^lj^95iyo find him appointed (joveumor of Tolingana with the personal 
of Varangal and (bjlcjorida. To the credit of Suit in Quli it 
must bo recorded that lie stedfastly roinainod loyal to Mahmud 
Shdh, liis early ])atroii. province was governed in the king^s 
. name and during Ahe various intercliangiiig conflicts which occupied 
the followiiig twenty years Sultan Qiili, as far as possibly, gavo his 
support to the king. It was not until his four rivals had all assumed 
the regal style, and homage tv) Malimiid Shall had become nothing but 
a seiitiniental survival bereft of all real significance, that Sultan Quli 
Qutb Shah, in 15I2, proclaimed himseif king and fixed his capital 
at (rolconda but even after this he continued to send presents and 
money every year to the descendant of the Bahmaiii kings. 



Sultan Quli Qutb Shuh bt'iug now at peace with his own co- 
religionists had leisure to attend to his Hindu neighbours on the 
south and east, who lead taken advantage of the internal dissensions 
in the Mussulman State and had recovered much ground. In this 
District the Muhammadan garrisons appear to have disappeared 
and it was about this date (lolG) that Krishna Rija, the Karnataka 
king, made a pejuje with the Gajapati Raja of Orissa by which 
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I BOiltitem otit-post of Oristsa a^d Ifondavidii 
&3Pmiikgar Bellam^si^i was at this 

dod Sitipati who also 
I'Boems to havo been avastel o^ Orissa. It 
L!|^]a,that first brought Sultin Q|||( into tho 


Koxidapalle 
reBtiaine 

a . 
and 
Spate 1 
b^District. 

*rhis Sil^pati ja' only possessed these three strongholds, but 
had in his service a trained body of twelve thousand infantry noted 
as good marksmen. Confident in the security thus afforded him ho 
laid hands on some of the Qutb Shih districts Which adjoined his 
territory. This roused tho king who marched from Golconda and, 
leaving Varangal and Kainmamot on his loft hand, crossed tho 
Kistna river and laid close siego to BollaTtikonda. Thd' £^j:bi*6ss 
held out much longer than tho king expected, so, losing | 
he oniored a general escalade on all sides simultaneouelj'||p|t^^ 
took 'the pl^ce, bni with heavy loss. 

Bellarnkonda had hitherto boon considered iinprognaliSei.J 
pati lldja, who had been well content to see tho king iw 
time b(*low its walls, no sooner hoard of its fall than ■hr: 
with Ilia army to cut off the king^s retreat. A desperate 
ensued. Tho Hindu infantry with a well directed firo inflic^ 
severe loss upon their enornios and firmly withstood sovoral ch^^b^ 
of the Muhauimadau cavalry but at last gave way, leaving the 
gage and treasure to Sultan QiiH who returned with his booty to 
Golcoiida. 



Sitdpati li.ija had flod from tlic field t-o his fortress of Kammamot 
but defeat only incited him to further efforts. Ho sent messengers 
to Jill the neighbouring Rajas,^ writing to them to form a league 
against this Sultan QuU Qutb Shall *wlio had already rodiiood tho 
greater part of Telingana and was every day gaining ground, so that 
soon no Hindu chiefs would remain to oppose his overwholining 
ambition. The Rajas responded to his call and their united forcos 
assembled at Kammamet. Sultan Quli at once marched to oppose 
thorn and a sanguinary action took place when tho Muhammadans 
as usual gained the victory. 

Tho defeated but not despairing Sitjtpati flod to Kondapalle where 
he found Raja Ramchandra, tho son of Gajapati Vijayanddha Doo, 
Raja of Orissa, To this prince ho represented that Sultan Quli had 

^ Includin/^ the Baja <J Varapallc, afterwards Wujerabad, on the left bank of the 
Kislua, oppoeite l^oudugal 
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at length succeeded in expellinjj^ him from his country, that all 
Tolingazia lay at the mercy this Muhammadan and that unless he 
ohockod, the Orissa dominions would be th© next to suffer. 
Gajapati Ri^chandra, impressed by the gravity of the crisis, issued 
orders to all his tributaries to repair to Kondapalle with their forces, 
and soon collected at Kondapallo* an enormous army, stated by the 
Muhammadan historian to have numbered three hundred thousand 
foot, thirty thousand horse and seven hundred elephants. The 
various Hindu Rajas took an oath to stand by each other, and then 
the unwieldy host marched to crush Sultln Quli. He prepared to 
oppose them with only five thousand horse and met them at the 
river near Palanchonnur.’^* 

On the following day the Hindus drew up their forces in order 
i#lN^tle tod SnMn Quli, notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, 
determined on delivering the attack. Dismounting in full view of 
his army, he knelt and prayed the groat Disposer of events to give 
lip the host of the infidels into tho hands of tho Faithful, and then 
luoiinting, he ted the charge at the centre of the Hindu ranks. The 
tout was complete. Tho immense numbers of the Hindus served 
only to increase tho disorder. Raja Ramchandra was taken prisoner. 
His «ephow VijayAditya was slain by tho prince Haidar Khan^s own 
himd. All the elephants and all the treasure fell into the hands of 
the king who reduced tho fortress of Kondapalle and then marching 
towards Rajahmundry concluded a treaty with the ambamadors of 
Gajapati Vijdyan^dha Doo by which the river Godivari became the 
frontier of his kingdom. « 

This successful campaign relieved Sultan Quli Qutb Shah from 
all apprehensions on the side of Orissa, but in 1580 he was obliged 
to take the field against the Karnataka Raja of Vij&yanagar. The 
stronghold of Kondapalle, on the northern bank of the Kistna, was 
occupied by a Muhammadan garrison, but within sight of it were in 
the Guntur country the hill forts of Kondavidu and Bellamkonda 
whence the Karnataka Rija’s troops could sally forth and harass 
Qutb Shah^s territory. The king set out from Golconda and, cross- 
ing tho river, marched to Kondavidu which ho besieged. His task 
was not an easy one. South of Kondavidu lay the fortress of Vinu- 
konda, and Vinukonda, Kondavidu and Bellamkonda formed a 
trilateral which afforded excellent scope to the strategy of the 
Hindu generals. From Bellamkonda and Vinukonda issued expedi- 
tions which made, again and again, night attacks upon tho Muham- 


* Perhaps the present Pcnuganchiprolu. 
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madan.canip beloy Konduvidu imtil the king, wearied out by. this 
warfare, determined to reduce These two forts and marcliod to 
Bellamkonda, leaving prince Haidar with a corps ^ ob'?.jr. 

vation at Kondavfdu. * * ^ 

Bellamkonda Imd bgpn ^yijcen .by the king from Sitapati Raja 
some years previously and •the present siege was a repetition of the 
former story. The Hindus defended the fort with obstinate bravery, 
and the king, still annoyed by night attacks from the Vinukonda 
garrison, lost patience and ordered a general assault. At a precon- 
certed signal the walls wore oscaladed on all sides simultaneously, 
and Bellamkonda was a second time taken, but several o£ the best 
of the king’s officers and many of his men lost their lives. The 
property found in the fortress was distributed among the trooqps, 
and a eunuch named Ziya-ul-Khdn was left in command uf Bel]|aa(f 
konda while the king nnirchod to tho east. ^ 

iSiritan (Juli was now involved in serious difficulties. • An army 
o£ fifty thousand foot and five thousand horse under command 
of the nephew of Krishna Raja was on its way to tho relief at 
the fortresses ; tho Hindu officers in Prince Haidar Khan’s^ army 
botero Kondavidu wore in open mutiny and the Hindu garrison of 
Kondjipallo had thrown off all obedience to their Muhammadan 
officers. The king first moved to Kondavidu and busied himself 
in restoring his son’s authority in the camp. While so occupied he 
received an urgent message from Ziy&«ul-Kh&n that the Hindu 
had arrived before Bellamkonda and was domandmg the surrendOr 
nf that fortress. The king at once set out with all his cavalry for 
Bellamkonda, fell unexpectedly upon the army of the Hindu Prince, 
whom Ziya-uUKhan was amusing with negotiations for surrender, 
dispersed the assembled forces and took the 'baggage including 
sixty elephants laden with treasure for the pay of the troops. 
Having thus raised the siege of Bellamkonda, the king returned 
to Kondavidu and redoubled his efforts against that stronghold. 
After the lower walls had been in some places breached by tho 
king’s artillery, tho garrison disheartened at tho failure* of the 
expected succour, retired into the upper or hill fort and on the 
following day capitulated. The lives of the inhabitants were spared, 
but the whole fortress was given over to be plundered by tho 
victorious troops. 

When the news of these events reached Krishna R4ja a t 

> After whom Huidarabad is named. He died before bis father. 
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Vij^-yanagar Jio immediately detached his son-in-law Siva Bdja with 
a forc?e of one hundred thousand foot and eight thousand horse to 
ma’’ch against the Muhammadans. This was serious, and Sultto 
Quli, unwilling to weaken his army by leaving a garrison in 
K(mdavldu, distributed the stores of that fortress among his troops, 
burned the gates, destroyed the walls and retreated north to the 
banks of the Kistna where he encamped. The Hindus, astonished 
at this sudden retreat of their adversary, halted at Kondavidu and 
repaired the walls making it a dep6t for their treasure and heavy 
baggage. Th(^y then set out to the north in pursuit of Sultan Quli. 
The king waited until they had approached to within a few miles 
of his encampmaut and then, moving out .at night with five thousand 
cavalry, fell on the Hindu camp at early dawn. The battle lasted 
till noon when the Hindus withdrew to Kondavidu and the king, 
following thorn next day, invested the fortress for the second time. 

The walls had not been sufficiently restored nor had the fort been 
iqrovisionbd for a siege, so the Hindu general was compelled to agree 
to a peace on tlio humiliating condition of an annual payment to 
Sultan Quli of throe lakhs of ptigodas. 

. Kondapallo garrison hearing of the collapse of this great 
iQf Siva Ilaja returned to their allegiance and were pardoned 
¥ Sultan Quli who transferred them to Ghunap&r in the Deccan 
bfifiging the Ghuiuipfir garrison to Kondapalle. 

The king returned to his capital after this two years’ campaign 
and was for a coilsid(TOble period occupied by disputes with the 
neighbouring kings of Bljapfir, Bidar and Ahmadnagar. Tit appears 
to have been about the year 1530 that Sultan Quli took the hill-fort 
of Nallakonda from a refractory Telugu Rfija and availed himself of 
tho opportunity to cross the river and again advance to Kondavidu 
as tho governor had never paid the annual subsidy of three lakhs of 
pagodas. Kondavidu was, as on tho previous occasions, vigorously 
besieged and vigorously defended. The garrison at length offered 
terms which the king refused to accept and a few days after this 
the fort was suri*endered. The king erected a pillar in the middle 
of the fort to comraemorato his victory and returned to his capital. 

Sultan Quli Qutb Shdh was now advanced in years and resolved 
to spend the remainder of his life in peaceful pursuits. It is now,’^ 
said the aged king, nearly sixty years since I was first engaged 
in spreading the banners erf the Faithful and reducing the infidels 
of Telingana from the borders of Varangal to Masulip9,tam and 
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Bajahmundry^ having taken between sixty and seventy forts by 
force of arms. I also swore by the Prophet and his descendant 
Ally, that if I ever succeeded in establishing my independence I 
would promote the faith of the followers of the twelve Imams. ^ 
Here am I nearly arrived at the age of a hundred ybars, most of 
" which time has been spent in disseminating the principles of the 
true faith, and I now wish to retire from the world and to spend 
the last few days which remain in prayer. 

This wish of the venerable monarch was pot to bo obtained. On 
the 4th of September 1543 when ho was kneeling at prayer in the 
principal mosque at Golconda ho was assassinated by order of his 
third son Prince Jamshid who ascended the tlmono in his stead.* * 

Jarashid Qiitb Shdh reigned for nearly seven years, and on his 
death his son Subhdn Quli Qutb Shah, a child of seven years, was 
placed on the throne by the Muhammadan nobles; but the Hindu 
Minister Jagadeva Rao, supported by all tho Hindu soldiery,* 
declared for Prince Ibrdhmi who was recalled from the VijilyanagaT' 
Court and was crowned on tho 27th of July 1550. 

Ibrdhim Qutb Sh5.h during his long reign took much interest in 
Kondapalle which was still a frontier fortress in sight of the terri- 
tory of the Vijayanagar Rkja. He improved tho hill-fort and lOn- 
structed the lower forts, erecting a wall round tho town. The site 
of his encampment is to this day known as Ibrahimpatam and tbei^ 
is more than one allusion in Perishta to Ibriihlm^s gardens/^ 

1 The filial of the Shia sect which SwltAii QuU brought from Persia. It in curioue' 
tlmt although Khdja Muhinud Gavuti was a devout Simi his prot^fgd and adopted son 
Yiisuf Adil Khan declared himself to be a Shia when king of Bija^drand that tho 
Ahiuaduagor king also adhered to that sect in 1537. 

* It was Sult&n Quli Qutb Sb&h who built a choultry near Kondapalle changing iljc 
name of its site from Kiderabad to Mulkaparam. For the maintenance of this choultry 
he allotted the revenues of two villages, Kavalur and Komatipett (Tbrabimpatam) as is 
recorded on a stone x>illar which ho erected A. D. 1535. The choultry was repaired in 
1859 under orders of Sir Salar Jang. 

s The eldest son Haidar Khan died in his father's life time. The second son had his 
eyes put out at this time by his brother .Tamshid. The sixth son Ibr&him, wlio afterwards 
came to the throne, fled to the Vi jkyanagar Court. Local tradition says he fled to Konda> 
vidn. 

* At first the Mahammadan kings employed no other soldiers than Muhammadan 
cavalry but afterwards when they were obliged to occupy and garrison the countries which 
they conquered they enlisted the Hindu infantry called “Naigwaries" (NayakvAdu) in 
Brigg's Ferisbta. These znercenaxies were sometimes untrustworthy, as for instance in 
the case of KondapaUe garrison under king Sultim Quli, but in general they appear to have 
fought readily enough under Muhammadan generals against the Hindu E&jas. Se6 Brigg’s 
Ferishta, III, 899, note. 
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The Ilincln minister Jagadeva Row was too powerful for a subject 
and when Ibr.lhfra Qutb Shah took steps against him he fled to the 
Vij lyanagar Court and employed all his energies in fomenting 
intrigues to the detriment of his late master. Thus in 1657 the kings 
of Eid.Ir and^Bijapur attacked him on the west and Rama Raja of 
Vijayanagar on the south, while two Orissa generals named Sitapati 
and Vijaykditya moved from Rajahmundry against Ellore and 
Siddhiraja Timmapa, (Jovemor of Kondavidu, with fifty thousand 
horse, attacked Masulij)atam and Kondapalle, fighting several actions 

near the gardens of Ibrkliira Shah' and the village of Bezvada/^ 

The king confined by this coalition of his enemies to the neigh- 
bourhood of his capital had recourse to negotiations and induced 
Riima R/ija to bo satisfied with the forts of Paiigul and Ghunapiir. 
^J'he confederacy then broke up and Ibrahim Qutb Shah so laboured 
to impre^fes upon the other Muhammadan kings the need for union 
against the Vijayanagar power that seven years later, in 1565, they 
leagued together and crushed the Hindu Rdja at the famous battle 
of Talikftt. 

Thirteen years passed before the king had leisure to detach his 
armies for the reduction of the Guntur District which still remained 
under the officers of the Yij.iyanagar Court who oven ventured to 
make excursions across the river and devastate the Kondapalle 
country. At length in 1578 Haidar-ul-MuIk was sent against tho 
Hindu conmiundors, whose names are given as Venkatadri, Kaatiiri 
Timma IMja and Narasimlia Rao. The Muhammadan general first 
reduced tho fortress of Vinukonda and then march §d against 
Kacherla Kota whicli was defended by Kastfiri Rangayya and 
Mudna Chirftiayya with twenty thousand infantry. On the ap- 
proach of tho Muhammadans they evacuated tho fort without firing 
a shot and it was occupied by tho king’s forces. From this Haidar- 
nl-Miilk marched against Cummum which he took, and leaving a 
garrison there returned towards Kondavidu. 

The two Commanders Mudna Chinnayya and Kastfiri Rangayya 
had been joined by Kandi Timmanna and were prepared with thirty 
thousand nien to dispute his path. Turning aside therefore from 
his march towards Kondavidu he moved on to meet them. The 
Hindu troops under cover of the thick jungle attacked the Muham- 
madans on all sides, but the latter stood firm, gained a complete 
victory and pursued the Hindus as far as the fort of "GuiTam”* 


Biigg’s Ferishta, III, 408, 44fL 


This may he Kuxrap&du. 
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which surrendered. Haidar-ul-Mulk now inarched to the attack of 
Bellamkonda which fell for the third time before the Mussulman 
arms and then, having occupied all the minor forts in that neigh- 
bourhood, proceeded to Kondavidu, the capital of the^irovince^ 

A long time was spent in unavailing attempts to reduce this 
stronghold and Haidar-ul-Mulk was at last obliged to apply to 
(lolconda for reinforcements. Ibrilurn Qntb Shah thereupon des- 
jiatched his best general, the Mir Shiih Mir, with a considerable 
force of Moguls and Persians, to take the command of all tho a.rmy 
soutli^of the Kistna. The Persians were at this period considered 
the best soldiers in Asia for siege operations, but even after tho 
arrival of the new general no iinj)ressioii was made on Kondavidu. 
Many attempts were made to take the phuje by escal*uio but all failed. 

Hindus remembered that this was the last fortress in tho 
province that held out for the Vijiyanagar kings and they were 
nerved to every oflort by tho presence among them of Kapiiri ^Pimma 
(Uja, the son-in-law of Kama Itiya himself. At li^ngth Shah Mir 
resolved that, cost what it might, ho would drag his guns up tlie 
hill and batter tho walls at close quarters. This was done and a 
breach was made in one face of tho fort. Next morning an attack 
was made not only on this breach but also on tho soutlieru gateway. 
The Hindus werepn?j)aredto receive the stonuing parties and fought 
desperately inllicting heavy loss on their assailants. Elephants wero 
brought up to the gateway and their huge strength succeodod iu 
bursting open one side of tho heavy gate. The Muhainmadans 
April rusliod ill, drove back the defenders, and Kondavidu 

was taken. Kajjuri 'Piinma Uaja was sent prisoner to Golconda and 
the whole country as far as tho coast was added to Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah’s dominions so that tho Hindu rule in tho Kistna District now 
came to an end. 

Tho king died on tho 2ud of Juno 1580 having been on tho throne 
almost thirty years. The Muhammadan historian says : During 
"tho just reign of Ibrihim Qutb Shah Tel ingan a like Egypt, became 
" the mart of the whole world. Merchants, from Toorkistan, 
Arabia and Persia resorted to it : and thoy met with such en- 
" couragement that they found in it inducements to return fre- 
" quently . Tho greatest luxuries from foreign pai*ts daily abounded 
" at this king^s hospitable board.” 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Muhammad 
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Quli Qutb Shah. In the ear^ fppil of this reign the command of 
the troops in the Kondavidu district was |j^en to Ali Khra Lari, a 
Persian adventurer who had distinguished *hijnself by his conduct 
in the field. ^ The Revenue Administration of the province was in 
the hands of a' Brahman named Raja lUo. AJi Khan asked that 
certain estates might be set apart for the payment of his tz;€i||)S^ but 
Rkja Rao did not accede to these demands, whereupon A|^,Kh£nj 
with a number of his followers, quitted the king’s service in dis- 
gust and placed his sword at the service of the Rija of Vijayanagar, 
^unteorigg to load an army to the recapture of Kondavidu. The 
Rilja adopted this proposal and sent his son-in-law, Mikar Timma, 
wi^h a force of thirty thousand infantry, some cavalry, and fifty 
elophiu^to invade the Kondavidu provincjo. On arriving at Cum mum 
they halt^ to besiege the fort which was held by a garrison for the 
king, and while they wore thus engaged, Rija Rao marched from 
Kondavidu, attacked and utterly defeated them. Tea thousand of 
th/V ijayanagar infantry are said to have been killed or wounded 
in this battle, and four elepluints as well as the great drum of the 
army remained as trophies with R/ija Rao. The Vijayanagar R^ja^' 
||inoyod at tlie ill success of this enterprise, withdrew all coantel 
tonaiice and support from Ali Khhn, who, nothing daunted, marched 
about from place to place as a freo lance colleiding followers under 
Ins standard until at length ho had the presumption to plunder tho 
district of Kondapalle. Thoroughly roused by this, the king des- 
patched Rahman .Dafid and Tahir Muhammad Khan Patan with a 
largo army to put down this troublesome rebel. Ali Khap retreated 
before them and shut himself up in the fort of Addanki, but on'^^tbeir 
approach ho considered the fort untenable and so leaving a small 
garrison in occupation he quitted it and fled to tho hills. The king’s 
generals arriving before Addanki took the place by storm and put 
every man of the garrison to death. They then marched in pursuit 
of Ali Khan, who posted an ambuscade of his infantry in the jungles 
and so inflicted severe loss on the royalist army, which was taken 
by surprise, but this temporary repulse did not affect the result, for 
Ali Khtin was defmted and forced to fly with the loss of a thousand 
men killed and os many taken prisoners. The king’s army was now 
reinforced by a thousand cavalry brought by Afzul Khiin, tho 
Havildar of Santar^vur, but Ali Khiin eluded his pursuers. Sudden- 
ly appearing at the sea port of Nizimpatam, he plundered all the 
wealthy merchants there : doubling back to Kondavidu he fell on 
Kishawar Kh&n, who was encamped with a small force near that 
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aajk ooatpletoly rottfoilllb#* then marching to Ammana- 
brain h^mirprised AfzulJ^^n’s detachment, plundered his camp, 
and put many of his^mm^ to death. At last Bahm&n- D.i6d suo^ 
ceeded in overtaking the ubiquitous Ali Khuin and in the action that 
ensued, the adyedtnrer’s troops were defeated and he was slain. 

For ao^e years after tliis the district enjoyed peace under the 
Muhanffiadan rule until in 159^ Vcnkatapati Rija of Vijiiyanagar, 
then at war with Mtihammad QiiH, learned that all available troops 
had been withdrawn! from Kondavidu to assist the king in his opera- 
tions against the fortresses of Crandikdta and Penuakonda, and 
despatched a fosce to Uda)^a.giri in Nellore urging the Raja of that 
place to create a diversion by plundering and layihg wa^e tKe 
Muhammadan territory as far as Kondavidu and the Kistfia river. 
This stirred up Afzul Kh<in who was now governor of Koh'davldu, 
and b^ing unable to collect a force sufficiimt to oppose the Hindus 
in the field lio set out with all the cavalry ho could muster ^|^d 
passed by way of Ongolo into the U<laj'agiri country. This step 
was most effectual. I'he Hindus roiurnod in all haste to prbteci 
the Udayagiri villages and coming up with Afzul Kluln's party sur- 
rounded it so that the Muhammadans, although they fought wilit 
bravery, despaired of extricating themselves from their danger- 
ous position. At this critical juncture Ajida Khan with fivef 
hundred horse enme to their assistance and boldly charged 
the Hindus before they bad discovered the small numbers of this 
roinforeemeiit. This sudden attack by fresh tr6ops changed the 
fortune of* the day: the Hindu army was defeated losing three 
thoiLsand men and all their camp equipage. 

The war against the Vijayanagar Raja continued and it was about 
the year 1596 that the governor of Kondavidu, Btibar Kh:ln Yezdi, 
marched south with all his forces as far as Kalahastri and the Tiru- 
pati Pagoda. The local J/igirdars, both Muhammadan and Hindu, 
took advantage of his prolonged absence and refused to pay the 
tribute they owed to the king’s treasury at Oolconda. Etibar Khan 
reported the disaffection of these officers to Court and Amin-ul-Mulk 
was sent to bring them back to their obedience. On arriving near 
Kondavidu this general was mot by the deputy-governor of the 
fortress who held it during the absence of Etibar Khan. Amin-ul- 
Mulk accused this deputy-governor of being the instigator of 
the rebellion and at once had him hanged. This prompt action 
struck terror into the other insurgents. They had collected seven 
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thousand cavalry and ten thousand infantry and had strengthened 
the fort at Addanki, but now they lost courage and, instead of 
opposing the royal army, retreated to join the Raja of Vijayanagar. 
Amm-ul-Mulk took possession of all their estates and after executing 
some two hundred Hindus at Kondavidu as accomplices in the 
rebellion, he returned to Haidarabad.' 

In 1‘599 when Muhammad Quit Qutb Shilh was engaged in hostili- 
ties not only with the Orissa Raja but also at Alimadnagar, which was 
then besieged by the Delhi Moguls, Venkatapati Raja thought he 
had a good opportunity to recover the province of Kondavidu and set 
out with two Imndred thousand men and one thousand elephants. 
On hearing of this the king sent his general Adil Khan Bangaz 
to oppose the Vijayanagar inroad. Adil Khan hastened at speed with 
his cavalry to Kondavidu and there halted to await his guns. Ven- 
katapati Raja had not yet crossed his own frontier when ho received 
the news that the Muhammadan army had already occupied Kondavidu 
and so, concluding that ho had missed his opportunity, ho halted his 
army and sent ambassadors to the king at Golconda to explain that he 
had come so far only for the purpose of seeing the Lake at Cuminum. 
The king accepted this explanation, but detained the army of Adil 
Khiin Bangeiz at Kondavidu as a corps of obs(*rvation. This, how- 
ever, was the last attempt made by the Hindus to recover fronj 
Muhammadan rule any })ortion of the Kistna District which was 
thus left in peace during the remaining years of the king's reign. 
Muhammad (Juli. Qntb Shah died on the 17th December 1611, 
having reigned more than thirty-one years, ' • 

He was succeeded by Muhammad ShXh whose reign presents 
nothing of interest except that in December 1611 we find the 
earliest mention of the English and Dutch trading at Masulipatam 
and Nizampatam. The king appears to have encouraged this 
European trade. He was succeeded in 1621 by Sultan 'Abdullah Qutb 
Shdh whose officers appear to have thrown obstacles in its way, for 
in 1628 the English Factory was removed to Armegon on the 
Nellore coast, but was brought back to Masulipatam in November 
1632 on receipt of a Firman from the king permitting the English 
to trade, which was extended by another Firman in 1634. 

The fragments of the English records that have been preserved 
give an occasional glimpse of the condition of the Golconda 

» It was in this reign that Kondavidu was caUed Murtazanagar and Kondapalle 
Mustaphanagar after two of the king’s generals. 
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kingdom and so far as can be seen the English merchants had no 
idea that the more powerful empire of Delhi was before long to 
absorb its weaker neighbour. They wrote and acted as if a 
concession from the king of Golconda was a benefit to last for all 
time, but already the Mogul power had overthrown four of the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan and signs were not wanting 
that the fifth, the kingdom of Golconda, would soon share their fate. 

In 1624 Prince Shah Jelian retreated from his father, the Emperor 
Jehangir, into < the Deccan and making his way to Masulipatam 
marched by the coast through Orissa to Bengal. Doubtless his 
unopposed march disclosed the weakness of the Golconda State and 
this may explain how it was that this Prince, when as Sh4h Johan he 
invaded the Deccan in 1635, at once overawed 'Abdullah Qutb ShSh 
and compelled him to pay an annual tribute. 

Intlie service of the king was an adventurer named Mir Jamla 
who had risen from the humblest origin to the loftiest position in 
the 8tate. Bom near Ispahan in Persia, of parents so poor that 
th(»y with difficulty had him taught to read, ho came to Golconda as 
a clerk or servant in the service of a diamond merchant, and there 
left his master and set up for himself. With tlio first money that he 
gained he purchased a place in the service of the king, and having 
got his loot on the ladder, ascondcul nipidly to high office. Not 
content with his position iii the public service, he kept up a consider- 
able private trade. His ships sailed from the ports on the oast 
coast and g.11 the diamond mines were fanned by him under borrow- 
ed names. Appointed to a command ia the eastern part of the 
kingdom, where ho could the more easily control his mercantile 
operations, he greatly added to his wealtli by successful war against 
file Hindu RJLjas of the Carnatic and* was at length possessed of 
enormous treasure and influence. His son, M uhammad Amin, was 
a violent and dissolute young man who did not inherit the tact or 
abilities of his father. In the year 1655 when Mir Jamla was 
occupied on the east coast, the son by some misconduct incurred the 
displeasure of the king who refused to pardon him at his father's 
intercession. Annoyed by this, oi* more probably seizing the 
opportunity to quit the service of the tottering Golconda throne, 
Mir Jamla made overtures to Prince Aurangzib who was at this 
time at Aurangabad in the Deccan. Aurangzib, delighted at so 
good an excuse for interference, sent a highly coloured report of the 
affair to the Emperor Sh&h Jeh&n who despatched a haughty 
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mandate to his vassal^ the king of Goloonda, to i^ress hfe minis-r 
tor’s grievances. Irritated by this open encroachment upon his 
independence ’Abdullfch Qutb Shah committed Muhammad Amin 
to prison and sequestrated the property of his fatherj Mir Jamla. 
Shah Jehan^ now in his turn prov#:ed,^«enit oilers to Prince 
Aurangzib to carry into effect the ^inpe^r’s orders by force of 
arms. On receipt of these orders Prixice Aurangzib, spread a 
rumour that ho was going to march by Masulipatam to Bengal for 
the mari’iage of his son Sultan Muhammad. He set out professedly 
on this march and so came to within a short distanceTof Haidarabad. 
’Abdul lali Qutb Sh.ih waspreparing an entertainment for his recep- 
tion when he, suddenly discovered the Prince’s hostile intentions and 
had time only to fly to the hill fort of (xolconda before Haidarabad 
was taken and burned. Mir Jamla now appeared with his army, 
ready to use it against the king, who had no alternative but to 
consent to a humiliating treaty, while Jllr Jamla remained in the 
service o£ Aurangzib and employed his undoubted talents in a 
wider field than that afforded by the decaying * kingdom of 
Golconda. 

’Ab^i^lilh Qutb Shah reigned for fourteen years longer. In 1667 
wo find him secretly assisting the Bljapur king against the Moguls 
and then averting a threatened Mahratta invasion of his own king- 
dom by paying tribute to Sivajj. He died in 1669' after a reign 
of 48 years, and was succeeded by Abu-1- Hasan Shhh, the last of 
the Qutb Sliiili Dynasty. 

It is marvellous how tlie remembrance of this ill-fated monarch 
still exists in this part of the country. Ho is generally spoken of 
under the name of Tanesha, whatever that may mean, and both 
Muhammadan and Hindu tell many stories about his reign. He 
had two ministers, both Brahmans, named Akanna and Madanna 
Pantulu, who managed his affairs with much ability and left an 
enduring reputation. For some reason they established their olBioe 
at Bezvada. Mr. Streynsham Master surmised in 1679 that it was 
from the same motive that led the king, their master, to reside at 
Kondapalle, namely, the removal of the capital of the kingdom 
out of the way of the grasping Mogul Emperor. But popular 

1 It w'Hs daring this reign that the hall in the Fort at Eondapalle, known as the 
Hissar, was built. In its construction was used carved Burmese teak timbers obtained 
probably h-om Masulipatam. A throne was placed in this hall but the never sat on it 

beoauso of some bad omens which he noticed. 
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traditioAittribili^ this preference Bezvada to the devotion of 
the two ministers to the goddess Kanaka Durga^ and certain it is 
that the impetus then given to her cult still exists, for as late as 
1878 a serai at Bezvada, for the accommodation of pilgrims to her 
shrine, was ereeted by some Merchants of Cocanada. The mendicant 
laudator temporia mti still fondly points out the spot, at the foot of 
the present telegraph hill, where the beneficent ministers distributed 
food every day to a crowd of applicants of all castes, and such was 
the impression made on the public mind by their rhpid transaction 
of business, that the legend is still current that from the caves on 
that hill runs a subterranean passage to Haidambad, by wliich the 
ministers could go to court, obtain the king’s orders and return to 
Bezvada in one day. 

’rhero is another legend of this period which may bo quoted here, 
although the scene is without this District. Madanna Pautulii had 
a nephew, Gopanna, who was appointed Peshkar of the Karamamett 
Taluq, which includes the village of Bhadrachellam on the Goda- 
vari, one of the halting places of Rama, Sita and Lakshmana in 
their wanderings. The hut in which they lived is still shown under 
the name of Pariia Salu. This Gopanna was so ardent a v6fcary of 
R^ma that he assumed the name of Ram das and set to work to 
improve the temple of Rfima at Bhadruchellam, using freely the 
public money that came into his hands. This expenditure passed 
unchecked for years until it amounted to some lakhs of rupees, but a 
time of reckoning must come at last even for a Divan’s nephew and 
Ramdas fcjiind himself called to account and thrown into a dungeon. 
In this strait he poured forth his supplications to Rama, who took 
pity upon the hapless prisoner. The monarch lay wrapped in 
slumber in his palace at Haidara^ad, when to him entered two 
soldiers bearing an immense weight of treasure. They poured the 
coins on the floor and requested the astonished king to write out a 
release for the defalcations of Gopanna. Abu-I-Hasan, bewildered, 
turned to find writing materials, but the two peons had vanished. 
He thought it was a dream, but when day broke the money was 
there on the ground, and on being counted was the exact deficiency 
for which Gopanna was responsible. Then the king knew that it 
was Rama and Lakshmana who had brought the treasure, sent 
orders to release Rimdas and allotted for the support of the temple 
at Bhadruchellam the revenues of several villages which the tqgiple 
holds to this day. This legend is told in a printed book of btdlads 
entitled Bamdas Khaidu (imprisonment of Rimdds), which aro 
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snng by many devout Hindus with much feeling. Especially do 
they admire the pathos of the verse in which Ramdas bewails 
his wretched captivity. 

The EngliSli Company had an agent at the Court of Abu-1- Hasan 
Shah, for his dominions extended beyond Fort St. George, which 
settlement, indeed, was hchl by the Company on an annual rent to 
the king. There are entries in the old records at Fort St. George 
of instructions to this agent to present substantial gifts to Madanna 
and Ankanna to preserve their favour to the Honourable Com- 
pany/^ and when the king liimsolf was about to visit Masulipatam 
the Council there are directed to offer a considerable sum of money 
to obtain leave to coin Rupees and Pice at Madras to be current 
throughout tlie king of Golconda^s dominions and also to obtain 
exceptions from customs dues in the Carnatic for English goods 
“ as they aro in Masulipatam and those parts of the ancient kingdom 
of Golconda.’’ In December 1679 a dispute arose between two 
native merchants in Madras and the Company obtained from 
Golconda, to settle the quarrel, orders which cost them 157 Pagodas ; 
but soon afterwards one of the merchants went to Golconda and 
got those orders reversed, whereupon the Council at Fort St. George 
recalled their agent at Golconda he being no fit person to be 
trusted/^ 

[t is curious to see the powerful East India 'Company, which a 
hundred years later overshadowed the land, now content to pur- 
chase the good will of a native State on the verge of dissolution. 
In 1(586 the Emperor A nrangzib moved an array into Abu-l-Hasan 
Shah^s territory, and the king’s general Ibrhhim Khtin, treacher- 
ously deserted his master’s cause through jealousy of the Brahman 
minister Madanna Pantulii. llaidarabad was taken in the following 
year, the Emperor himself marched against the fortress of Golconda, 
ignoring the promises made in the previous year by his son, Prince 
Shah Alam or Moazzim, and publishing a manifesto in which he 
denounced the king as a protector of infidels. Prom this moment 
Abu-l-Hasan seemed to cast aside his effeminacy : and though 
deserted by his troops, he bravely defended Golconda for seven 
months, till it also was given up by treachery : and ho September 1687. 
** then bore his misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that has 
** endeared his memory to liis subjects and their descendants even 
to this day.^^ The news of this collapse of the Qutb Shihi dynasty 
was very unpalatable to the Council at Fort St. George, for in Bengal 
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at this very momont the Company was at open war with the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The Dutch and French made haste to secure the 
Emperor’s good will by largo presents^ and tho Dutch had so poor 
an opinion of the power of the English Company that they in August 
1686 took possession of Masulipatam for themselves. The Madras 
Council protested vigorously, but when on 29th July 1687 they 
received advices from Mr. Freeman at Masulipatam, that Kondapalle 
" the second strong castle in the country was treacherously sur- 
rendered up to the Mogul l)y the Governor and therein taken the 
greatest part of their treasure, being the chiefest Magazine in the 
country,” and that scattered parties of the Emperor’s array were 
plundering within three days’ march of Masulipatam they resolved to 
provision for a siege Fort St. George itself. Mr. Freeman appears 
to have quitted Masulipatam, for he was present at a General 
Council at Madras on 5th Docornhcr 1687 which resolved to ex- 
pend *50,000 Pagodas in pui'c basing forhearanco from the Emperor 
and to send 10,000 pagodas of this sum at once to Court. The 
following extract from tho records of Fort St. George, dated 5th 
October 1687 throws light on the wretched state of this country at 
that timo. Tho Pearlo, William Harrison, Master, arrived here, 
who waiting upon the President acquainted him of his last coming 
from Pettapollee, where he safely rode out tho late storm, which 
by his account was not so violent there as hero. But tluit there 
was a very great contagion in tliose parts, which has depopulated 
many towns, and wholly ruin’d trade there, tjiorc beings scarce 
people enough left to sow or rcaj) their little harvest, he also 
advises us that upon his depart-iire from Pettepollee thore came 
'^news that Gulcondah was certainly taken, that four hundred 
horsemen were come to Mctcliepntam from the Mogul with 
Tasherffs for the Dutch and Froncli, and strict orders to seize and 
secure all Englishmen and their concoruos.” Tlie Council at 
Madras, however, were not without hope that some of their 
acquaintances among the courtiers of Abu-l-Hasau Sh^th, who had 
hastened to pay their homage to tho Frnperor, might bo able to 
intercede for the English, but in October 1689 the factory at 
Masulipatam was siczed by Aurangzib’s troops and their trade was 
extinguished for some years. 

The Emperor Aurangzib included this District in the province of 
Golconda, one of the twenty-two jirovinces that formed his enormous 
Empire, but he was too busily engaged in distant warfare to pay 
much attention to this part of tho country, which remained under 
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the sway of Gh4zi-u<3-din, his Viceroy at Haidar£^lt^l|[|||^ After the 
Emperor’s death in 1707 Golconda was one of the six provinces 
which formed the Subah of the Deccan. The history of the next 
few years is^obaoiiro. The Siibahdar held Coiirt at Haidarabad and 
exercised his authority in this District throjigh military officers 
called Fonzddrs who assisted Revenue officllps called Desmukha 
and Despoiidis to collect the government dues from renters who 
were responsible for one or more villages. Under these arrange- 
ments the power and influence of the central authority at Haiderabad 
were not often exerted and were not much felt in remote Districts. The 
Ruip(u*oi*’s throne at Delhi vacated by Aiirangzib was filledby feeble 
des(*-enda7Jts, tin? Viceroy at Haidambad paid more attention to 
gaining the favour of some faction dominant at Court than to ruling 
his provinces, the Fouzd 'ir or Killadiir at Kondapalle was often too 
weak to support^ tin? Despondis in collecting tribute from the renters 
and so at this peu-iod the only persons who displayed any vigour 
in this District were these renters who found themselves practically ; 
uncontrolled and began to sot forth claims to hold in perpetuity the" 
villages they rented and to assnine the title of Zemind Ir. 

The strangest episode of this period of anarchy is the rise and 
fall of Sarva Papadu This man, an obscure villager of the toddy- 
drawer’s caste who lived near Nandigama, began to rob travellers 
on the road past that town, his associates being at first only his 
own relations. With the booty obtained by these robberies he 
collected a band of followers whom he armed with .matchlocks 
and this b.and became so bold that they penetrated as far as 
Nallakonda in the Haidarabad country. Sarva Papadu’s next step 
was to build a fort commanding the road and such was his power 
and the terror his name inspired that traffic ceased along that road 
and intercourse between Haidarabad and the Northern Circars was 
for the time at an end. The renters or Zemiudiirs as they now 
began to style themselves, were emboldened to compel the Killadar 
at Kondapalle to give them the Haveli (demesne; lands on rents 
which they dictated to him and the Mussulman authority appeared 
to bo on the point of extinction. At this juncture Mobiriz Khan, 
the Viceroy, himself marched from Delhi, Sarva Pipadu was 
defeated and slain by a Sirdar named Abid Kh&n, many of the 
rebellious Zemindkrs were pub to death and the route taken by 
Mobariz Kh4n’s army was said to be marked by blood. Before he 
completed the task of restoring order Mobiiriz Kh&n was recalled to 
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Haidarabad bH^be approach of the famous Asaf J4hj Niz4m*ul- 
Mfilkj who had taken leave of the Court at Delhi and was coining 
south as Sttbahd4r^0f the l>eccai|^ nominally a subject and the 
Lieutenant of the Bmperor^ but in reality an independent 
Prince. Mobiriz ^4n was urged by secret advices from 
Delhi to overthrow lais too powerful vassal and for a whole year 
negotiations went on until in October 1724 Mobariz Khan was 
defeated and killed at the battle of Shakarkard and Asaf Jih^ 
Nizfcm-ul-Mulk, reigned without rival as Subahd^r of the Deccan. 

The rule of Asaf J£b was very different from that of the Viceroys 
who had preceded him. His personal attention was occupied by 
Mahratta wars and Delhi Court intrigues^ but he entrusted the out- 
lying divisions of his Subah to vigorous subordinates who effectually 
kept order within the limits of their territory. The Province of 
(lolconda comprised five NavJLbs^ charges, Arcot, Cuddapah, Karnul, 
.Rajahmundry and Chicacole. The Navab of Rajahmundry ruled the 
^country included in the Kistna District. This post was held 
from 1725 to 1741 by Anw&r-ud-dm, the ancestor of the present 
Prince of Arcot. Under Anwfcr-ud-din was a Zillahdir, Rustam 
Kh.ln, whose severity still lives in the memory of the people. 
The following description of Rustam Khan's procedure was penned 
by Mr. James Grant, Resident at Haidarabad ; Great were the 
benefits derived from the vigour and integrity of Rustum Khan,^ 
who, from 1732, for seven successive years, ruled, with the 
most ample delegated sway, Rajahmundry, with the four more 
southerly provinces. There the Zemindars generally had availed 
“ themselves of the surrounding distractions on the death of 
Aurangzib to usurp the rights and feeble authority of their 
Mohammedan superintendents. To correct these dangerous abuses 
and restore the necessary forms of interior administration, were 
the arduous tasks assigned to this new Zillahdar; and the con^ 
duct of the man so fully justified the Nizam's choice, that even to 
this day it is held up and considered by the inhabitants in general 
** as an example worthy of imitation for necessary policy, consider- 
ate humanity, and rigid and universal justice. At the same time 
as the Zemindars defrauded the public treasury, they squeezed with 
the iron hand of oppression the industrious husbandmen and 
manufacturers. The first object, therefore, of Rustum Khin^s 
Government was the total extirpation of such merciless tyrants. 
Those who escaped the sword were proclaimed as traitors, a^d a 
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reward being offered for their own, with their adherents’ heads^ 
a sulBcient number was soon collected to erect two of- those shock- 
ing pyramidical monuments, called nbar each of the 

provincial capitals, for one of which kind, though on a larger scale, 
the cruelty of Nadir is held in Europe so justly in abhorrence. 
" The inhabitants in general feared and admired him, and the severe 
administration of Rustum Ehan, which he now further distin* 
" gttished by substituting ameens, or temporary collectors, in the 
room of the refractory Zemindars, was proverbial for exemplary 
excellence in the Northern Circars.” 

In 1 741 Anw«ir-ud-din was relieved of the government of this 
province and in 1743 became Navab of Arcot. In 1748 Asaf Jah, 
Niz^m-ul-Miilk, died and was succeeded as Subahdar of the Deccan 
by his second son N^.sir Jang. 

A few words of explanation may be inserted bere of the various 
eras in use in this District. Some ancient Hindu inscriptions give 
the year of the Kaliyuga, which began B. C. 4001, but the usual 
Hindu era is that of Siilivahana, dating from March or April A.D. 
78. For the sake of uniformity I quote dates always according to 
the Christian ora, and thus it will be understood tliat the statement 
that the grants of Pratapa Rudra II in this District come down to 
A. D. 1319 means that S. S. 1241 is the latest date found on in- 
' scriptions recording his grants. The Muhammadans date from the 
Hijra, or flight cf the Prophet, on July 16th A.D, 622, but their 
year is a lunar year of about 354 days, so that they gaiif one year in 
about 33 of our solar years. Additional confusion is caused our 
Fasli or Revenue year which dates from July 1st. I have no infor- 
mation on the point, but I imagine that the Mogul Emperors of 
Delhi, about the year A.D. 1632, found the inconvenience of the 
lunar year, which did not coincide with the seasons of the solar 
year, and so fixed the Revenue year or Fasli from July to July of the 
solar calendar. (In 1854 the Board of Revenue ordered this Fasli 
to be reckoned from July 1st.) The Muhammadan Hijra year has 
now gained more than seven years upon the Fasli or Revenue year. 

Another confusing custom is the Hindu usage of quoting a year 
by its name and not by its number. They have a cycle of 60 years 
with a sequence of names and these names are used even by the 
illiterate. Thus the Guntdr ryots always speak of the famine of 
1882 as the famine of Nandana,’' and so used it is intelligible, for 
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tlifi speaker can lia^e seen onlj one Nandana, but Nandana used in 
a docnmeut might refer to A. S. 1772 or 1712. 

In this proseht year, Anno Domini 1883, the Hindus begin about 
the end of March their Kaliyuga year 4984 and Salivahana year 
1804, otherwise called by the cyclic name Chitrabinu, while the 
Revenue officials on July 1st begin their Fasli 1293 and the Muham- 
madans on November 2ud begin their Hijra year 1301. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FRENCH PERIOD. 

Hitherto we have seen the representatives of the different Euro- 
pean nations appearing as traders on the coasts under shelter of the 
patronage of some local potentate or influential courtier. The scene 
now changes and the Europeans play a bolder part, exercising a voice 
in the political changes of the Deccan. 

The first who rose superior to the caution of the counting house 
and took a statesmanlike view of the possibility of building a Euro- 
pean Empire upon the crumbling monarchy of the Moguls, were the 
French oflScials at Pondicherry and pre-eminent among them stands 
^forth M. Diipleix. This marvellous man was a simple merchant, 
who in 1741 had risen to be Governor of Pondicherry. After the 
depai’ture of M. LaBourdonnais in 1747, M.Dupleix had uncontrolled 
scope to prosecute his ambitious schemes and in 1750 we find Masu- 
lipatam involved in his warlike designs. 

Upon the death of the old Niz4m-ul-Mfilk in June 1748 his second 
son, Ntisir Jang, succeeded as Subahdir of the Deccan. The French 
supported the cause of Muzaffar Jang, a grandson of the old Nizam, 
and in 1750 Na>^ir Jang marched south to Arcot and took Muzaffar 
Jang prisoner. This repulse did not quell the indomitable spirit 
of the French Governor, who continued to resist Nisir Jang, and 
the Subahdar thought to punish the French by sending orders to 
arrest all the officers at the Factory at Masulipatam and to seize 
their goods, 

M. Dupleix had for some time kept in view this seaport and had 
indeed obtained from Muzaffar Jang a grant of the place and its 
environs. It is probable, therefore, that some communications had 
already passed between him and the Muhammadan Governor, for 
Nasir Jang’s orders were carried out with all possible tenderness. 
The Governor arrested and put in prison M. Coquet, chief of the 
Factory, M. La Selle, second in command, the broker, the merchants 
and the principal servants, and taking possession of the building he 
sealed up everything in presence of the broker, but nothing was 
plundered and nothing was damaged. The news of this insult to tho 
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French spread far and wide and caused deep resentment in the breast 
of M. Dupleix. Public the affront had been and publicly he deter- 
mined to avenge it. Two ships were lying in the roads at Pondicherry, 
the Fleury and the UArgemson, These he ordered to embark troops 
and stores for Bengal and when all W'as ready and the ammunition on 
board he called together the secret council and acquainted them with 
Ilia design, which was to take possession of Masulipatam in accordance 
with the concession granted by Muzaffar Jang. The council approved 
of the plan, and its execution was entrusted to M. Guilard, who had 
with him 200 European^ 20 East Indians and 200 sepoys with several 
battering guns, all under command of M. de LaTour. The ships set 
sail on the night of the 9-1 0th July and on the 12th arrived off 
Masulipatam. During the night the troops landed and without 
opposition marched into the fort so that on the Bith the astonished 
townspeople, looking seawards iicross tho tidal swamp, saw the 
white flag of tho Bourbon King floating from tho bastion. The 
Muhammadan troops retired to another fort in the town, about two 
miles inland, where they sot at liberty M. Coquet and the other pri- 
soners. After some days the bolder spirits among them, or those 
who had been influenced neither by French gold nor by sympathy 
with Muzaffar Jang’s cause, plucked up courage to harass the French 
by frequent sorties and to cut off tho parties bringing water and 
provisions from the town to the fortress. It became necessary to 
dislodge the enemy from this post ip the town and the ta^ was 
entrusted to M. do LaTour, who took the fort by assault and razed 
it to the ground. 

In tho meantime the French garrivson was reinforced by one 
hundred Europeans and five hundred sepoys sent by M. Dupleix from 
Pondicherry and did not cease to labour in improving the defences 
of the fortress until they had render^od it fit to stand a siege from 
any power then in India the more so as its good situation in the 

midst of the swamp made it almost inaccessible.^^ * ' 

M. Dupleix, having thus wiped out the affront wliich the Subahdar 
had offered to the French nation, did not with the less energy carry 
out his plans, and on December 15th* was fought the decisive battle 
in which Ndsir Jang was slain. Muzaffar Jang, in the course of this 

> << D'autant plus quo sa situation avantagouse au milieu des marais eu rond lesav^enues 
** presqne impracticables.*' Lettres iEdifiantes et Curieuses, ii., 789, 

* This date is sew style. Ome gives the date as December 4th, which is old styi$* 
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eventful day, released from a dungeon and placed upon the throne of 
the Deccan, hailed the French as his deliverers and heaped rewards 
upon them. He confirmed his former grant of Masulipatam and the 
island ot' Divi, issued orders that coin struck at Pondicherry should 
pass current throughout liis dominions and directed that the tribute 
of the Arcot provinces should be paid at Pondicherry and be brought 
by sea to Masulipatam, a port wliich ho intended to make the depdt 
of all his foreign eonimerce. He made M. Dupleix Grovemor of all 
the country south of tho Kistna’ and requested that he himself 
might bo furnished with a body-guard of French troops to accompany 
him on his journey to take possession of his capital, in order that all 
Hindostan might know that to the French he owed his elevation and 
gave his ct)nfidence. To this request M. Dupleix appeared unwilling 
to accede because of tho distance, but the Subahdar preferred liberal 
terms of recompense for this auxiliary force and M. Dupleix consented 
to give him three hundred Europeans with ten field-pieces and two 
thousand sepoys. M. de Bussi, an officer who had distinguished 
himself by tho capture of tho fortress of Gingi and as second in 
command at tho battle of December 15th, volunteered for the com- 
mand of this contingent and was joined by M. de Kerjean, nephew 
of M. Dupleix, and by eight other officers. On the 15th of January 
1751 Miizaffar Jang marched from his camp near Pondicherry and 
for tho next three weeks M. de Bussi had nothing to report to M. 
Dupleix but that the country, people thronged to acknowledge the 
new Subahdar who treated tho French officers as his dearest friends. 
But when passing through the Cuddapah district a revol|^ broke out 
among the disaffected Muhammadan nobles and Muzaffar Jang, at- 
tempting to assert his authority, lost liis life. M. do Bussi was equal 
to the emergency so unexpectedly confronting hiiii. He assembled 
tlio Muhaiiimadaii officers and persuaded them to acknowledge as 
Subahdar Salabat Jaiig, another son of the old Nizkm, who was in 
camj). This was reported to M. Dupleix who approved of his Lieu- 
tenant's action, and the new Subahdar proceeded on his way to 
Golconda which city was entered in triumph on April 13th. Salibat 
Jang was as favourably iucliued to the French as had been his pre- 
decessor Muzaffar Jang and M. de Bussi took advantage of the 
proximity of Masulipatam to reinforce his detachment with men, 
stores and ammunition from that port sufficient for prolonged 

1 *( Depuifi la riviere de Quichena jus^u ’au cap de Comorin.** Lettres £d. et Cor. ii.» 
748 . 
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campaigns.^ He was not long without an opportunity of showing 
SaMbat Jang that this small Frpnch forOe was capable of rendering 
valuable service. Hardly was the new Subahddr installed on his 
throne before he found hiniaelf engaged in hostilities witlj^ theMahrat- 
tas and the skilfuUy served French artillery astonished both friend 
and foe. Finding himself firm in his new position, M. de Bussi to his 
French battalion added a body of five thousand sepoys who were 
drilled by French oflScers and were paid by himself and kept under his 
orders. He endeavoured to persuade the Subahdcir that the French 
auxiliaries were the sole safeguard against foreign foe or domes- 
tic disturbance and, at the same time that he thus tried to 
enhance his value in the estimation of Saltbat Jang, Mi de Bussi 
was careful to make arrangements to avert any popular dislike to the 
French contingent by always stationing them in a separate and 
selected quarter of each town and by obtaining assignments of the 
revenues of oeitaiu districts for their pay, which was thus paid with 
punctuality. As for himself ho held his head high and took prece- 
dence of every noble and courtier, yielding submission to the 
Subahdar alone. Salabat dang was so sensible of the services 
rendered by the French tliat lie rewarded them in November 
1752 by a grant of the province of Kondavidu, which adjoined the 
territory of Masulipatam. Ilio French wore now in possession 
of the coast on either side of the Kistria river, with the three 
sea ports of Masulipatam, Nizam]>a.taTn and Mdtupalle, but this 
ticquisition fell far short of the ambitious desires o.f M. Dupleix and 
so, with a yiew to ci*eate a favourable opportunity to ask still larger 
rewards from the Subahdir, M. de Bussi advised him to conclude a 
peace with the Mahratta prince, Kagojl Bhonslai, giving up certain 
disputed territory to the westward, and this was done in January 
1753. 

A rise so rapid and a position so prominent in an oriental Court 
could not fail to arouse bitter opposition and at this juncture, when 
the French appeared to be on the point of securing and extending 
their influence in the councils of the Nizam, thc‘re was a sudden 
change. The territory which had boon reliiiquislied to the Mahrat- 

* By the terms of the a;/reeii eut with M. Dupleix the SubahUar was bound to pay f<»r 
the French contingent, lint SHlal t Janw'r. liberality wejjtfar beyond this. To M.de Bussi 
he gave « gratuity of ITUO.OOO a: d even an KnHigri n.ceived Us. oO.ODO. The pay of the 
French was ftxod at the folio wi g rates, their baggage being curried at the 8ub.ihdar^H 
expeu<te: Captain Rs. 1,000 per mensem; Lieutenant Ks. 5fX); Ensign Ks. .‘iOC ; Serjeant 
Its. 90 ; Private Rs. 00. The maintenance of the French force was u charge of Es. 4'), 00, 000 
on the Snbahd&r's r^enues. ^ 
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tas iucludecl districts wWoh had furnished pensions and employ- 
ments to sGvreral of Salibat Jang’s officers and their anger at this 
curtailment of their incomes was great. • Only a few days after the 
conclusion tho peace, M. do Bussi fell dangerously ill. He recover- 
ed, blit with frame so enfeebled that the physicians declared com- 
plete rest and cessation of all biisinoss to be absolutely necessary. 
This he could not have in ramp or at Court, and so towards the close 
of January ho handed over the command to another officer and 
journeyed to Masul ipatani. 'I he officer who was thus left in command 
of the French auxiliaries had neither experience norcapacity sufficient 
to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of the hostile nobles. At 
tho head of tin's faction was the Divan, Saiyid Laskar Khan, who 
made use of all the resources his position afforded him to wean 
tho Kubahd tr from the confidence he reposed in tho French contin- 
gent. Tlio Div/iu’s first step was to withhold their pay on the 
pretext that tho rovonues of the assigned districts had not come in. 
After the departure of M. do Bussi the discipline of the troops was 
relaxed and now, being without pay, they committed disorders in 
the city and the gate of the Subahd ir^s palace was besieged each 
day by a crowd of townsfolk clamouring for redress. The French 
officers coin plained to the Diviii who assured them that the only 
course that lay open to him was to despatch the foreign troops to 
collect tho revenues that were being withheld in the assigned dis- 
tricts. 1,'ho HubaluLir was willing to lot them go as an easy means 
of quieting the cjamoiir in tlie city and thus the French forces were 
scattered here and there over tho country. The DiVciii^, then per- 
suaded Kalabat Jang that his presence was required at Aurangabad 
and thitlior the Court moved, being accompanied only by a slender 
detachment of Freiudi and sepoys. Mc3anwhile tho position of the 
French grow worse day by day. All the Muhammadan officials, 
from the Governor of'Golconda downwards, had taken their cue 
from the Divan and vexed and troubled the French detachments 
in every way short of actual hostilities. News of this state of affairs 
was not long in reaching Pondicherry, whence M. Dupleix sent the 
most peremptory orders to M. de Bussi to return to his post and to 
repair the mischief caused by liis absence. Tims admonished, M. 
deBussi sent instructions to the detachments to meet him at Haidara- 
bad and leaving Masulipatam at the end of June arrived at that city 
on July 23rd finding there assembled five hundred French and four 
thousand sepoys. His presence was indeed required. The French 
officers had been contributing their own money <fco appease their 
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starving troops, who were on the yergo of mutiny, but tins was 
wholly insufficient and the men were 'with difficulty restrained from 
open tumult and violence in the city. The personal iuttueiico of 
M. de Bussi was such that the Grovernor consent(?d to advance a 
portion of the arrears which the Divin had withheld and the native 
bankers in the city advanced some more, but this was provision 
only for the pressing necessities of the moment and the outlook for 
the future was gloomy enough, for at this very time the Divan was 
withholding the pay and rations of the detachment that had 
marched to Aurangabad, and if tin's was done at Court what hope 
was there that the French could hold their own in the provinces. 
Under those circumstances M. do Bussi resolved to stake all his 
fortunes upon one throw and, finding tlie necessary funds from his 
own purse, set out in the heginuiug of October with his little army 
for Aurangabad. 

The unexpected advance of the French mercenaries caused much 
perturbation among the courtiorsi The Div.in meditated flight to 
the impregnable fortress of Daulatabad, but first made trial of 
diplomacy and sent to M. dc Bussi offering to resign the seals of his 
office and to deliver them to any pcTson M. do Bussi might appoint, 
llie French General was not unwilling to a.(*cept this overture of 
p(?ace and halted his army for some days until the ceremonial of 
the meeting between himself and the Divaii sliould be arranged. 
The interview took place on Novemb(*r 23rd when the Siibahdar 
with all his Court met tho French force about dight iriiles from 
Aurangabad^ the ceremonial being so arranged that M. dcdbissi took 
precedence of the Divan and paid homage to tho Sab.ahddr. 3^he 
result of the negotiations was that Walabat Jang granted, for the 
maintenance of tho French force, tho four provinces of Kondapalle, 
Kllore, Rajahmundry and Cliicacolo. M, do Bussi at once obtained 
the patents for these grants and despatched them to M. Mora(;in, the 
French Governor at Masulipatain^with instructions t o take possession. 

These four provinces, added to Kondavidu and Masulipatam, gave 
the French six hundred miles of sea coast and a territory larger 
than any as yet posse^ssed in India by a European power, a territory 
perhaps larger than the means at the disposal of JM. Dnpleix warrant- 
ed him in taking, for when M. Mora^in, the Governor of Masulipatam, 
demanded the provinces of Chicacole and Rajahmundry from Jafar 
Ali Kh&n, the Muhammadan Governor, that officer altogether 
refused to give them up and was supported in his refusal by the 
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English at the Vizagapatain Factory and by the R&ja of Vizianagram, 
the most powerful Hindu noble in that part of the countiy. 
M. Momc;in seems to have had no force sufficient to overcome Jafar 
Ali Khiin, so had recourse to negotiation. The ilngliah were power- 
less to help or to hurt, for their troops were required in the south 
by the Madras Government. M. Mora^in therefore offered to the 
R4ja of Vizianagram th(j two provinces on a very favourable rent 
and the Rdja accepied the offer and took possession. The baffled 
Jafar Ali Khan could not look to the Divan for assistance because 
at this time M. do Bussi\s troops were once more fighting SaLlbat 
Jang’s battles agairisuthe Mahrattas, so, marvellous to relate, he 
applied for succour to those very Mahrattas and with a body of 
their cavalry ravaged the two provinces and defeated the Raja, who 
retreated to Masulipatam for help. M. Mora^dn gave him what 
troops ho could spare, 150 French and 2,500 sepoys, and with this 
reinforcement the Raja chocked the Mahratta marauders, who forded 
the Godilvari and passed by Elloro and by the hills in the north of 
the Kondavidii province out of French territory back to their 
own country, the French being glad to see tli(*m go and making no 
effort to stop them in any of the passes or fords on their route. 
All armed opposition to the French occupation being now at an end 
M. de Biissi came from Ilaidurabad to Masniipatam in duly 1754 
and remained in the newly acquired ))rovinces until December settling 
the details of their administration*. 

In the meantime the French Governfiienfc had sent ont to supersede 
M. Diipleix in the control of Indian affairs M. (iodeheii,«who landed 
at Pondicherry on August 2Dd, 1754, A treaty was soon afterw'ards 
agreed upon with tlio Englisli, under which tlie French were to 
have another sc'ttlenient beiv een Nizampatamand the Gundlakamma 
river and a partition was to be made between the two nations of the 
island of Divi and of adjoining territory of equal value, but this 
treaty appears to have been tn^ated as waste paper by both parties. 
'I'he English were satisfied as they were rid of the restless ambition* 

I M. di'Biiasi made a careful 8ur\'oy of these provinces heretofore under a very lax 
system of collection of tlic land revemie by Ifindn renters. 

> ** When we consider that he formed thia plan of conqucfit and dominion at a time 

“when all other Europeans entortiiined the hi^hcHt opijiion of the strenjfth of the Mogul 
“ Government, suffering tomely the iiiHoleuco of its ineaneat otTicers, rather than venture 
** to lujiko resistauce against a power wliieh they chimerically imagined to be able of 
“ overwhelming them in an inshiut, we cannot refrain from acknowledging and admiring 
** the sagacity of his genius which first discovered and despised this illiision." Orme I, 878. 
“II est vroi que nous avons nil puisBant protocteuj dans lapersonne de M. Dupleix ; 
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of M. Dapleix, who set sail for Prance in September, and as M, 
Godefaeii confirmed M. de Bussi in his ooinmand at Masulipatam 
and permitted him to return in January 1755 to the Subahd&r^s 
Court there appears to have been but little change made by this treaty 
in the affairs of the Kistua District. 

In 1755 and 1750 M. dellussi was engaged in campaigns in Maisur 
and Savanore and it was at the close of the latter campaign that the 
cabal of Muhammadan courtiers gained so much influence that they 
prevailed upon the Subaliddr to dismiss from his. service the whole 
French force. M. do Bussi, seeing no prospect of a successful, 
resistance to this intrigue against him, ac^l^ted his dismissal and 
marched for Masulipatam with his men, but sent urgent messages 
to Pondicherry asking that all the troops that could be spared 
might be despatched to his assistance. Ue got safely across the 
Kistna, but being followed by Jafar Ali Kh:in, late Governor of 
Rajahmundry, with 25,000 men, was brought to buy and obliged to 
halt on June 14th and defend himself at Ilaidarabatl, wlujreupon 
SaMbat Jang, summoning all his feudatories to the conflict, advanced 
to crush him. The English Government at Fort St. George had 
long lc»oked uj)on the presence of M, do Bussi at the court of the 
Subahdar as an imminent danger to their ijifluenco in India and 
when the news mndved of this brefieh between Sahibat Jang and 
the Ph’euch, they were prepared to send a force to the assistance of 
the Subahdar, but intelligence was received of the taking of 
Calcutta by vSurvlja Daula and every English soldier available was 
required f(jr service in Bengal. On the other hand the French 
Governor at Pondicherry was not disposed to risk much in upholding 
M. do Bussi's position near the Hubahdar, In France opinion, 
perhaps dexterously influenced by the English Company, was against 
these extensive schemes of empire. M. La Bourdonnais had died 
in the Bastille and M. Dupleix had been recalled, and although the 
present Governor, M Godeheu, bad nut ventured to take the decisive 
step‘of recalling M. de Bussi, lie was disposed to regard him with 
disfavour as the right-hand man of M. Dupleix. It thus happened 
that no troops were embarked from Pondicherry in accordance with 
M. de Bussi^s first messages, and it was not until the Governor heard 
that a stand had been made at Ilaidarabad, and that his countrymen 

maiis je doute si cette protection sera de lon/^ue dnr^ et s’il ae sera pas lui-mdzne 
** bientOt rappele dans sa patrie. li est trop accredits dauB 1’ lixle pour que les Anglois 
** n'en soient point jaloux, et lorn je suis qu*il^ cLerchcront touH les moygni 
* possibles de preveair la France xn^me oontre lai.”— Lettres Hd. et Cur. 11, 761. / ^ 
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were th( 3 rc against ovorwlielming odds, that on July 15th 

a tardy succour of 500 Europcjms with a train of field artillery were 
d{js[>alclio<l for Masulipatain on Ooard the Favorite, In the meau- 
feiiuo M. Mor.u;in at Masulipatain had done his utmost to help his 
oirf conivado in arms liy rollccting 100 Europeans with 700 sepoys 
and fiehf-pieces, wliicli little ^rce he sent off under command 
of MvJjaw, an ritticcT wlio during the previous eight years had seen 
much ’^service in I In* Carnatic. This detachment advanced as far 
as IJezvada, where heavy rains and the flooded state of the river 
j)rev('nt(‘d tlu'ir fiirllier progress, and so on August 3rd they were 
there ovtu-taken hy thj^troops that had arrived from Pondicherry 
in tlie Ffi roritcand ilie whole force, now 480 Europeans, 1,100 sepoys 
and 1 1 li(3ld-pieces pnK'eeded on their way and arrived on the 10th 
within forty-five miles of Uaidarabad. The force under M. de Bussi 
was <nily 8U0 Kuropeans and 5,000 sepoys and Salabat Jang’s army 
was so enonnous that he was able to detach 1G,000 horse and 10,000 
to meet M. Law’s reinforcement. By a wondrous combination of 
diplomacy and military skill M. do Bussi contrived to enable M* 
Law to join him and tliou, saying that ho did not fear the whole 
army of tlie Subahdar, ho resumed his former position as the chief 
councillor of the ?s’iyiain. ILul he been able to roriuiiii at the 
SubaJular’s Court all might have gone well once ipore, but it was 
iuu*essary for him to jiroceod to tlie Chicacolo province, where 
disordt'ps had arisen on tlie nows of liis breach wdth Sal&bat Jang, 
and so, leaving lOO Kuropcaus and 1,000 sepoys to accompany the 
Subahdar to Aurangabad, ^l. de Bussi with 500 Eur^ipeans and 
I'jOiX) sepoys r(4urne<l to Bezvdda, where he arrived at the beginning 
of J)ecenil)er and theiiee to Bajahmundry on December 19th, 1756. 

'riie year 1757 was spent by M. do Bussi in reducing the northern 
jirnviiices, the one evimt that requires to be mentioned here being 
that, afb'r tlie tragic massacre of the Bobbili garrison, the Rdja of 
Viziaiiagram, Viziaramaraz, a staiiiK’h friend of M. de Bussi, was 
assassinated and his estates passed to Anandaraz, who was more 
friendly to the English. 

The Masnlipatarn garrison had furnisliod all the men that could 
bo spared to assist M. do Bussi in the north, for all was quiet in the 
Kistna District. 

There was indeed so little stirring that twenty Frenchmen were 
sent as far south as Ntdlore to drill the troops of Najibullah, the 
bi?bther of the Navab of Arcot, who was not well affected towards 
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the English. With the assistance of these French iustractors, the 
garrison of the fort at Nellore withstood in May a very deterraiiiod 
attack from the English troops under Colonel Forde, while Najib- 
ullih himself fled for safety to Kondavidn. When the English forct? 
was "withdrawn in June, Najjl)ullah returnc'd to Nelloro with eighty 
French soldiers from Masiilipatani, and these Frenchmen appsisr to 
have remained with him until he basely j>ut them all to dwvj^h in 
March 1759 on receipt of the nows that tlie siege of Fort St. 0&orgo 
was raised. 

In October a curious iueident Imppoued in Masulipatain. The ship 
Reditntion came into the roads with 1birt3^-tour Fnmclj, of wdmin 
tw-o were Jesnir Missioiuiries. The English (Joveniment having re- 
established tlieir influence in Jlengal had thought it best to send 
all the French out of that country, and so collected and put 0 ]i 
board-ship these thirty-four, wlio over})ower(Hl the crenv and c*.arried 

the vessel into Masulij)atain, declaring her to be a lawful prize. 

• • 

In the meantime sinisfi'r influences were at work at ibo Court of 

Sahlbat Jang. When hi^ was smhbuily, in F(J>rnary 1751, raised 
to the throne at the suggest ion of M. do lUissi, tlu'ro were in camp 
tw'o of his bnnhers, Nizam Ali and llas.ilat Jang. M. do Bussi 
advised Salibat Jang never to detacli his broiliers to distant 
commands, but to provide them with suflicieiit main te nance and 
keep them iu‘ar his j>erson. 'riiis advicre was followed until iho 
rupture betw<‘ n Snlthat Jaiig and M. do Biissi in May 1756, 
but when a reconciliutioii was effected in Se])t(‘irtber, M, do Ihissi 
found thaf the two priiiciis liad (Established tli(*ms(dveH in 
officti and power and liis influence was not sufficient to undo this. 
During his campaign of 1757 in tlio Nortlau-n Circars, the evils ho 
had apprehended came to pass, and in January 1758, M. de Bussi, 
then at lla jahmundry, leaj*ncd that. Kal.lbat Jang at Aurangabad 
was tottering on his throne, overawed by the armies commanded 
by his two brothers and by the Mahrattas, who of course had come 
to share the plunder. Aurangabad is distant from Rajahrnundry 
480 miles, and the route had never been traversed by Europeans. 
M. do Bussi ihadc the journey in 2J days^ taking with him 700 
Europeans, ten field-pieces and 5,000 sepoys. On arrival at 

> Sir^Frcderick Ko)>crtH’ luurcli from ( abul to Ciiiidabai was iJ22 miles in 23 days, 14 
miles a day. General Goddard iu 177t» manjhcd 300 miJes in 10 days, almost 16 miles a 
day. The march of M. de Bu-ssi, 480 miJes in 21 days., was at the rate of 22 miles each day, 
which is barely credible, if the difference of stylcB lias c ui^cdbifitorinns to make a 
mistake of 11 days and the march was 32 days, the daily rate would then be 15 vaHejs. 
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Aurangabad ho found that Nizam Ali had assumed the command of 
8aUbafe Jang’s army also, so there were four hostile armies, each 
of which out-numbered the Freucli force. M. de Bussi visited the 
iSubahdlr with all ceremony and spent the months of March and 
April in the endeavour to persuade the two bii(ather8 to yield him 
allegianco, but the task seemed to be beyond his powers. Diplomacy 
having failed, M de Ibissi resolved on a show of force and suddenly 
tr)ok possession of I he famous fortress of Daulatabad, saying that 
ho held it as a rcjfiigf^ for Salibat Jang. This blow disconcerted 
the malconlcnts. The Mahrattas retired. Nizlm Ali fled north to 
Biirhainpfir and Baf'alat Jang effected a reconciliation with Salabat 
tfang and with the Frencli, after which the Siibahdar^s whole army 
moved south towards Golconda. 

For the third time M. de Bussi had triumphed over a combination 
of adverse circumstances, which would have crushed any ordinary 
man, and he w'as now at the summit of his power. The Northern 
Circjws were completely under his sway, and not an Englishman 
remained ill those prx)vinces. Nelloro, only a hundred miles from 
Madras, was held by NajibiilUh with the assistance of French 
tro(»p8. The Subalullr, Salabat Jang, owi'd everything to M. de Bussi 
and was now n^turiuiig to his capital, more as a State prisoner in 
the hands of the French then as a sovereign. If a comparison be 
made bidwetui what had been done up to this point by tlio French 
under M. dc Bussi and the English under Clive, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the. French officer did more with less means. This 
success, the fi’uit of seven years^ unpanillelod labour, wa^ now to be 
thrown away. In May 17o8 there had arrived at Pondicherry, as 
Governor-General of the French possessions in India, Lieutenant- 
General lo Comte de Lally, man of very different temper from 
that of M. Godehou, and one idea fixed in tlie iniud of the new 
Governor was that Af. de Bussi had exaggerated the necessity for his 
presence with Salabat Jang, because of the liigh pay and gratuities 
with which that prince rewarded the services of the French con- 
tingent. Marvellous as the feats performed by M. deJ3ussi had been, 
they appear to have been not duly appreciated at Versailles. His 
rank was as yet only that of Lieutenant-Colonel, and among the 
officers now at Pondicherry were, in addition to the Governor, a 
Major-General and six Colonels, any one of whom would ^ in the 
ordinary course be entitled to take the command from this officer, 
whose name was known throughout the length and breadth of 
India. At this period in the French service influence at Court 
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counted for much more than distinguished service in the field, and 
so probably M. de Biissi was not surprised when on Juno 1 Itb, as 
the army on its southward mai*ch to Golconda was crossing the 
Godavari, lie met the Marcpiis de Oonflans, who presented his com- 
mission as second command and informed M. de Bussi that hi' 
would shortly be recalled. 

The army continued its march to Haidarabad where, on July 15th, 
M. de Bussi received a letter writtim by M. de Lally on June 13th, 
recalling himself and M. Moracio, and ordering them to bring to 
Pondicherry without dehiy all tlii' troops that could bo spared from 
the defence of JlasuIijMitani and the northern provinces. The 
orders weri' piuvmptory and, in spite of the jn’oti^statious of Kalfibat 
Jang, tlie whole French army left Haidarabad three days afterwards 
and marclied to lleviiru on the jeft bank of the Kistna, whi‘re tli(*y 
were met on August 3rd by M. Moraijiu. Hi'ro M. de Bussi liamled 
over to the Marquis de Conflaiis the government of the northern 
proviiiees, and taking with him 250 Buropi‘nns and 500 sepoys, si't 
imt with M. Mora(;in, by way of Ongolo and Nellore, for the south. 

'File districts thus lianded over to the Maripiis do Uonilans were 
not destined to rt‘niain long in pi'aoi*. Already tlio of Vizia- 
iiagram had taken the oppoi tunity of the absence of M. di^ Bussi to 
drive out the French garrison from Vizagapatam ami was in com- 
munication with Calcutta, urging that a foriie might be sent to take 
possession of that coast for the Knglish. The departure of M. 
do Bussi for the south with a portion of his urrAy suggested to 
Colonel Clivis at Calcutta that the French wero concentrating their 
forces for a supreme elTorl in the Carnatic and, judging that the 
moment was favourable tti create a diversion in the Northern 
Circars and recall tiie French to that coast ^ he despatched from the 
Hugh at the end of September an (expedition consisting of 500 
Furupoaris and 2,000 sepoys with six fieldqnect'S and six 24-p(nind- 
ers for battery, under command of Colonel Forde, wlio had been 
repulsed at Nellore in the ju’evious ycvir 

'Flu* expedition landed at Vizagfipatam on DctolKjr 20th, and a 
fortnight later moved south towards Rajaljmundrv, aiul being joined 
by the Rija's army (*n(^<»unt<‘rod and defeated tlie Fnmch on Decem- 
ber 0th, occupying Rajahmundry on the following day. This vic- 
tory, however, was barren of results. By this time the French 
anny under Lally was besit*ging Fort St. George and the Raja of 
Vizianagram, regretting that he had espoused the English cause, 
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assisted Colonel l^ordo with neither men nor money, so that it was 
not until Jainuiry 28th that ho eoiild move south, having wasted 
fifty (lays in negotiations with the R.lja. This fifty days had been 
utilizcMl by M. do Conflans. Iwovy preparation was made to defend 
Masiilipatam, a corps of fdjservation consistiiljpi of 200 Europeans, 
2,000 sepoys and four fi(»I(l-pioc(*s remained in thti neighbourhood 
of Elloro, and Salabat Jang, with his brother Basalat Jang, was 
advancing fnjin llaidaralKid with 35,000 men. A glance at the 
map will show to what danger was now ovpo-^eJ Colonel Fordo, 
who had oecnpiod Klloro on February Gth. TIu‘ giirrisou of Masuli- 
patani exeooch'd his force, tlio corps of observation o(jnalled it, and 
an overwhelming native army was advancing from inland, while his^ 
only snjiport W(nv the undisciplined levdc^s of the reluctant Rfeja of 
Vizianagram, who plund^'red the surrounding country in spite oi 
all nmionstrances of the British Colhnel. Ash-VV^ednesday, Febru- 
ary 28tli, saw him still at Ellore, and on tlio following day, perhaps 
with the courage of desj^air. In* si t out across the dry l)ed of the 
Kolern lake towards Masulipatain. 

After crossing th<» Kolcru lake the Fnglish army encamped on 
Marcli 3rd at ICannkallii, near winch was a small fort hold by a 
Kreucli Sergeant with 13 men and two coinpaiiies of sepoys,* 
Captain Maeleatn' wa,s detaeln‘d with six companies of s(‘poys to 
take this small fori, but the defence made augured ill for the 
]irosp<H*fcs f)f any attack on the main fortress at Masnli])atam. 
'Phe Sergeant luYd r('ct*iv(Ml word from i\I. di' Uochor, Commandant 
of the corps of ob;ervatl<m, that lie was coming to lifs assistance 
and so manned the walls and lield the fort with the utmost 
bravery. Tin' assailants wi're n^t provided with aby cannon, but 
twice? mado a rush to the gate of the fort and tried to break it 
open with crowbars and twice were driven back with heavy loss 
by the lire from the wall'i. After the second repulse Captain 
Alacleane sent Imck to camp for two guns. These came up in the 
evoniug and the gate was blown open, vvhcren[)on his sepoys entered 
and put to death all the sepoys thvy met but not the fourteen 
Frenehinem, for they })rudeiitly hid themselvi's till order was restored, 
and then surnmdered. A few hours after this the vanguard of the 
corps of obscr vat ion came in sight, and Captain Macleane moved 
out to meet them, but M. do Ilocher held back. He was too late 
to save this post, and he found that the FiUglish movement was not 


I Tlie fort ifl some distance from the village. 
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M expedition to capture a amaU fort^ but an advance of the 
force towards Masulipatain. It was no part of tbo French policy 
to allow the English to attack tho French armies separately^ so he 
held back and allowed the English to proceed decjier in^ the toils^ 
while he marched rCand to tlieir rear and closed their line of com* 
munications and retreat. 

Thus surrounded, the English came in sight of Masulipatam on 
March 6th. M. de Conflaus had encamped iu the town because there 
is no fresh water in the fort, and on abroach of the English he 
retired along the causeway over the tidal swamp to the fort, 
making no attempt to block the road by an entrenchment across the 
fCRUsoway or by any other moans. His garristm consisted of 500 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys without the corps of observation which 
he could easily have recalled. Tho English foi*co consistcHl of little 
more than 3(K) Europeans and 1,400 s('poys with which troops 
Colonel Forde advanced along the causeway and encamped on 
the sand hills to the north-east of the fort, the lltja’s levies remain- 
ing in the town. The English ship llardwiche, with two sloops, w^as 
in the roiids, and now Colonel Fordo heard for tho first time that the 
French army under Lally had raised the siege of Fort St. Geoj*go 
three weeks befon*, and that therefore r(‘iuf()rcoments fur 
M. de Conflaus might any day bo expected by sea from Pondicherry. 

Never was an English Comiuaiulor in more desperat e (5 ircumstaneos 
than those which confronted Colonel Forde, encamped under a March 
sim on the sand hills at the edge of this dismal swamj) before the 
walls of ^fasulipatfiiu fort. Walls which pi’esentod obstacle 
most disheartening to tho weary troops, for the French, during their 
nine years of occupation, had rac!j|ernized thedefoucos, and the fort, 
though open upon the south side which lay along a creek or inlet 
of the sea, yet on tho west, north and east sides showed eleven 
strong bastions connected by mud walls, faced with brick as high 
as the parapet, and in front of the wall was a palisaded berm with a 
wet ditch. The gateway where tho causeway from tho town entered 
the fort was especially strong,' A force ten times as numerous as 
that at Colonel Forde’s disposal would have been insufficient to 

1 “The bastion next the N. W. fronted Uie canseway leading to the pettalii in this 

bastion wa-s the gateway, and 1*’0 yards of tlio (:au‘‘e\vay was converted into a 

capoiiiere,w'hich terminated in a strong ravelin that sconrefl tiie length of the causeway 
-^rme, II. 479. 

Major Call, who reported on the place in 1765, does not describe the foriiiicationB to bd 
as formidable as they appear in Orme*s hlst<»y» ^ 
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reduce the place, but, nothing daunted, he at once set to work to 
erect throe batteries on the sand hills although the work had to be 
carried on under a constant fire from the fort walls. 

Of these three batteries one was placed in a fishing village at the 
angle formed by the inlet the sea and by a largo creek which 
comes southwards from the swamp. Four hundred yards north of 
this battery and on the edge of the same creek was another, and the 
third battery was equidistant from both, about a hundred yards to 
the rear. The battery toHlie north and that to the south had each 
two eighteen and two twenty- four-pounder^ but the southern 
battery had also three mortars of thirteen, nine and eight inches, 
Tlie battery in the cemtro had only two twelve-pounders. Withi 
these thirteen pieces Colonel Fordo proposed to open fire upon the 
four bastions of the eastern face of the fort, which bastions together 
mounted thirty-one guns ! To bring into still stronger relief the 
disparity between the material at disposal of besiegers and of 
besieged it must be remembered that the French had other guns in 
store mounted ready to replace any that might bo disabled, while 
the English had nothing in reserve except the comnioiinine-pounders 
on board the Hardwickn or the Raja’s guns which were useless. 

The French looked upon these preparations for a siege of their 
fort in utter astonishment. I'hey had received advices of speedy 
reinforcements by sea from Pondicherry and the retreat of the 
English was blocked by the corps of observation, so M. de Conflans 
awaited the arrival either of Saiabat Jaiig^s army or of the Pondi- 
dierry reinforceraeuts to enable him to crush the Englisli force that 
had so rashly courted destruction. In the meantime the garrison 
made no sorties, which would hav||iinvolved an unnecessary waste of 
life, but a constant fire was maintained from the eastern bastions, a 
strong guard was stationed in tlie ravelin outside the great gate, 
where the causeway entered the fort, and a battery Avas erected on 
the south or opposite side of the inlet, which eon)plett‘ly flanked all 
the three English batteries. As this battery was separated by the 
inlet from the fort, and might possibly be attacked at night by the 
boats of the ships, a strong guard of Europeans and sepoys was 
placed in it. " Having thus provided for his defence according to 
rule, M. de Conflans quietly awaited the event. 

The desperate situation of the English was indeed evident to all 
and the R^ja, terrified lest the French corps of observation should 
march north and ravage Vizianagram, spoke of returning and 
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refused to advance another rupee to Colonel Forde. The military 
chest was exhausted. The prize money itself had been appropriated 
for the expenses of the force. This last grievance proved too much 
for the English soldiers, who on March 19th turned out under arms 
and declared their intention of marching away. With much diffi- 
culty the harassed commander prevailed upon them to return to their 
tents and to depute one or two of their number to state their 
grievances, and finally induced them to return to duty by promising 
to intercede with Government that all that might be taken in the 
fort should be given up as prize money. Eight days after this 
mutiny news arrived that SaLibat Jang was at Bezv&da and that the 
corps of observation had taken Rtijahmundry, whereupon the Raja 
set off and inarched sixteen miles before daybreak. Colonel Fordo 
sent messages after him asking him if he expected to escape SaUbat 
Jang^s cavalry or the French corps of observation and represejnting 
that his only chance of safety lay in remaining with the English. 
The Raja acknowledged the truth of this and returned to Masulipatam 
and Colonel Forde, to leave no chance untried, wrote to Salabat 
Jang assuring him that the English were warring only against the 
French factories on the coast and had no designs on the Subahdar^s 
territory. To support those overtures Mr. Johnstone, a Bengal 
civilian, was sent to SalSibat Jang^s camp on April Ist, 

Four days later, on April otii, tlierc was a severe gale of wind with 
very heavy rain, which flooded the swamp and made the English 
camp still more wretched. TJio rain ceased next day, but news 
came that Salabat Jang was advancing from Bezvada and that the 
French cori)s of observation was about to join him. In the evening 
the artillery officers reported that thenj was only two days^ service 
of ammunition left in the batteries. Retreat was impossible. The 
only course left open was to abandon gnus and stores and to embark 
the men on bosird the llanlwivke 'm the roads, but before doing this 
Colonel Forde resolved to make a desperate attempt to storm the 
fort and ordered the attack to be made on the following night, 
April 7th. 

Thirty men were landed from the Jlardwiche and this made up 
the number of Europeans to 316, including the artillery men. The 
sepoys numbered 1,400. The fire of the throe batteries had been 
directed against the four bastions on the east face of the fort and 
had ruined them all sufficiently to enable a storming party to mount, 
but as all four bastions had thus been breached the garrison d6 not 
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seem to have expeotisd an attack at any one breach and apparensMy 
made no attempt to counter-work the breaches or to make any new 
defences. The heavy rain that had fallen two days previously had 
made the mud more impassable than before and made any advance 
of the besie'gers still more improbable. 

The eleven bastions were distinguished by the following naraes, 
commencing with the bastion on the inlet at the south-east comer 
of the fort : the French, the Dutch, St. John^s, the Cameleon, the 
small gate, the Church yard, the great gate, the Pettah, the. 
Engadour, the Saline, and St. MichaeTs. The attack was to be 
directed against the Cameleon or fourth bastion, as opposite it 
the sand was firmer for the march of the storming party, which 
was to consist of two divisions of 170 Europeans each and a reserve 
of 700 sepoys. Every man was to take part in the assault and 
the camp was to be guarded by some troops borrowed from the 
Raja. The command of the first division leading the attack was 
given to Captain Callender. To distract the attention of the garri8(m 
and prevent an undue reinforcement of the guard at the Cameleon 
bastion, Colonel Forde arranged for two simultaneous false attacks. 
The Raja’s troops were to advance along the causeway and on each 
aide of it and to attack the ravelin in front of the great gateway. 
The other false attack was to be made by Captain Knox with 700 
sepoys iieai' the last or St. Michael’s bastion. The English officers 
from their camp had seen that the two bastions on the inlet, the 
French and St. Michael’s, were in barbette, that is to say, there were 
no embrasures and the walls were low enough for cannon to fire over. 
Between the St. Michael’s bastion and the Saline the wet ditch was 
not continued, because at that point there was a muddy quagmire 
before the walls, which was (’onsidered to be a greater obstacle than 
water. But a few days before this. Captain Yorke had been told by 
his native servant, who knew Masulipatam, that coolies employed in 
the fort had sometimes waded across this muddy swamp. Captain 
Yorke had mentioned this intelligence to the Colonel, who allowed 
him to go with Captain Knox at night to examine this approach. 
They put on dark clothes and, taking with them a hundred sepoys 
who were stationed in small parties behind them to cover th^ir 
retreat, they managed to go as far as this quagmire without being 
noticed by the garrison and found that the mud, though very teaa^ 
cions, was not more than knee-deep. At this point, therefore,, on tiie 
south-west comer of the fort. Captain Knox was to make a false 
attack with 700 sepoys. 
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All day and alter dayUgkt failed the batteries kept up a brisk 
fire with theJaat remnants of their ammunition. The troops were 
under arzne at ten o’clock^ for the attack was to be delivered about 
midnight because the tide was then ebb and there would be only 
three feet of water in the wet ditch^ and also because the moon would 
set at that hour being now seven days old. Captain Knux moved 
out of camp fi-rst, for his sepoys had to cross the inlet and [mss round 
to the south-west comer of the fort, and as this might occupy some 
time it was arranged that the Haja^s troops and Captain Callender’s 
division were to await the sound of Captain Knox’s false attack as 
the signal to advance upon the walls. The gunners continued to 
fire from the batteries until the last moment when they quitted their 
guns and joined the storming party. When the Europeans were 
ready to move. Captain Callender was nowhere to be found. Much^ 
valuable time was lost in search and enquiry for the missing officer, 
but at length Captain Fischer took command and the party marched 
without Kim and, advancing north for some little distance along the 
creek, crossed the swamp immediately in front of the Cameleon bas- 
tion which they were to storm. Before they came to the ditch they 
heard the firing of Captain Knox’s false attack and so made whab 
haste they could, though in the swamp they were up to the knees 
in mud and in the ditch up to the waist in mud and water. They 
were discovered just before they reached the palisade ou the berm, 
and while the first division was occupied in tearing it up, which 
took a few minutes, the French collected on the broach of the bastion 
and began also to lire cannon and musketry from the bastion on 
either side. The second division of Europeans under Captain 

Yorke thereupon wheeled to the left and fired up against St. 

John’s bastion, while the sepoys under Captain Macleane were 

led to the right and fired against the small gate. This diverted 

some of the deieiijiler’s lire from CapDain Fischer, but several men 
fell before his division got across the palisade and up the breach 
into the Cameleon bastion. Captain Yorke’s division followed and 
Captain I'ischerthen moved along the rampart to his right to obtain 
possession of the small gate bastion. An officer named Moran 
discovered on the Cameleon bastion a small gun with its ammunition 
and Captain Yorke ordered the gunners to load and fire it along the 
rampart towards the St. John’s bastion, while ho iormed up his 
division to proceed in that direction as soon as enough sepoys should 
have climbed up the breach to hold the Cameleon. ^ 

In the meantime the Baja’s troops were making their 
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the ravelin upon the causeway with a terrific din and clamouri which 
effectually served its purpose of diverting the attention of the 
garrison. The Marquis de Conflans had remained at his house in 
the south of the fort near the inlet. The arsenal was there, and 
it was there that messengers knew where to find him, so there he 
remained, with the Grenadier company and other troops, receiving 
repoil(iS and issuing orders. When the sound of firing at the 
Camoieon bastion announced a third attack, M. de Conflans sent off 
a reinforcement of sepoys to that point. These appeared to Captain 
Yorke marching up in the space between the rampart and the 
buildings within the fort, at the moment when his division was 
facing south ready to move on the St. John^s bastion, and the little- 
gun which the artillery men had turned commanded them. Captain 
Yorke immediately called on the French officer at the head of the 
sepoys to surrender, and these sepoys laying down their arms were 
taken up into the Cameloon bastion ai^ prisoners. This route below 
and within the ramparts seemed to Captain Yorke to be preferable 
to the narrow rampart, and so his division came down from the 
Caineleon bastion and advanced by thiwS way, leaving only a few 
guards over the prisoners and some gunners to work the gun. In 
the 8t.. John’s bastion were some twenty Frenchmen and more 
sepoys who wore sheltering in the angles from the enfilade of the 
small gun, and as soon as Captain Yorke’s division appeared under 
their bastion they fired down upon them, killing several and 
wounding luoro^ but immediately afterwards surrendered and, 
giving up their arms/ wore marched to the Cameloon baiSiti on where, 
by this time, were sepoys enough to hold the Caraeleon and St. John’s 
bastion also. Captain Yorke’s division then inarched on towards the 
Dutch bastion, and here again the guard fired down upon them and 
then surrendered. Tho three bastions, the Cameleon, St. John’s 
and the Dutch, were how held by tho reserve sepoys and by some 
men of Captain Yorke’s division and tho remaining men of the 
division were again formed up to move southwards upon the French 
bastion which appeared about two hundred yards before them, dark 
with an ommous silence. Tho men who had, with success so un- 
expected, obtained possession of the St. John’s and the Dutch 
bastion shnink back from pi’oceoding any further, for not only was 
the French bastion before them but the street by which they had 
advanced now widened out into the open ground near the arsenal 
and M. de Confians’ head-quarters, and here they might expect to 
meet opposition in force. With threats and exhortations Captain 
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Yorke persuaded them to advance a few paces beyond the Dutch 
bastion. There was a small brick building close to the rampart^ 
which was used by the garrison as a magazine. Some one noticed 
this and cried out ‘^Amine!’^ and suddenly the whole division 
turned and ran back all the ' way to the Cameleon, their officers 
following calling on them to stand, and Captain Yorke found himself 
standing alone with only two native drummer boys, wlio kejpk on 
beating the Grenadiers^ march. For some time he stood ther^, but 
the drums recalled no one out of the darkness to his side, so he 
went back to the Cameleon and found his men there a disorderly 
mob, some even proposing to go down the breach and out of the 
fort. The moment was past for expostulation. Captain Yorke 
sprang up on to the breach and said that he would kill the first man 
who came near. 'J'his gave the soldiers time to recover from their panic. 
Among them were some veterans who had served under York© in 
Aldercron’s regiincnt,*and these cried ^‘Shanio!^^ and volunteered to 
follow him again. They stepped forward to tho number of thirty- 
six, and with these ho marcihod off, leaving tho rest to follow as soon 
as their officers could induce thorn to c*omo on. Past tho St. John^s 
and Dutch bastions he^ marched and on to within a few yards of the 
French bastion, when the silence that had bolore so awed his men 
was suddenly explained. officer commanding that bastion had 
loaded a gun with grapeshot and pointed it up tluj way that thO' 
FngUsh were sulvaneing. When they wcjre witliin a few yards the 
gun was fired with terrible effect. The two drummer boys and 
several men ^were killed, Captain Yorke had. a ball tlmmgh each' 
thigh and sixteen of liis men wore wounded. Ktrunge to say, thtj 
very troops that had a few minutes belbrc* fled in panic, now were 
steady and cool. I^Iie guards posted in the Dutch and St. John^s 
bastions stood their ground, and the siu'vivors of Ca])tain Yorkers 
pai'ty took him up and carried him baMc to tho Cameleon bastion. 
By this time Colonel Fordo had come up and taken command in 
person of the Cameleon and St. dohn’s bastions, so Captain Yorkers 
fall did not cauho any fresh disorder. 

While these events were liay)poning <m the eastern face of the 
fort, the first division under Captain Fischer had proceeded to their 
right along.the rampart to the small gate bastion. I’his was not in 
good repair, and the sepoys under Macleane were attempting to climb 
up into it from the ditch. The approach therefore of Captain Fischer 
along the rampart disheartened the French guard, who ifetreated to 

* The 39th “ Primus in Indis/* now Uie iJorsetshire Bp^iment. ^ 
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#t]ie next or clnirch-yard bastion, where, after a desoltoif fire, they 
surrendered. By this time the firing of Captain Knoxes sepoys wm 
diminishing as their ammunition began to fail and, as the at^badk 
at the great gate by the Ihija’s troops continued with as much 
noise as ever, many of the French troops had collected on the nudn 
parade, which is below the great gate bastion, and now strength- 
ened the guard oE that bastion, which in this way amounted to about 
one hundred intMi.. I'lio fire which they dt^ivered towards (-aptaiii 
FischoFs division on the church-yard bastion showed their numbers, 
but the attacking party, nothing daunted, rushed on and cl^red 
the bastion and then Captain Fischer, with admirable presence of 
mind, immediately sent down and closed the great gates, so that all 
the .defenders who had assembled in the ravelin on the causeway 
to repel the Baja's attack were thus caught as in a trap. The 
division was again formed np to move on against the next bastion, 
known as the pettah or town bastion, and at this moment suddenly 
appeared the missing Captain Callender, who placed himself at their 
head as they marched off. No one knew where he came from and no 
one ever found out, for from the pettah bastion were fired a few 
scattered shots, and by the last that was fired Captain Callender fell 
dead. 

It was now one o’clock. Tlie English held seven bastions, and 
an eighth bastion, the pettah, was making no further defence. The 
Maivpiis do Contlaiis sent an officer to Colonel Forde to ask for 
terms, but tlNSf^lonel replied that ho would hear of nothing but 
unconditional siirrendt'r, wlicnuipon M. do Coiiflans gav# orders to 
the French tro6pR to lay down their arras and Colonel Forde sent 
word to Oaptafei Fif^cher to cease firing. On the parade under the 
great gate bn stidUjr 100 ISuropeans with two guns and two com- 
panies of sepoys remained watching the French in the ravelin until 
morning broke, the morning of Palm Sunday, April 8th, 1759, The 
gate was then opened and the French troops passed into the Fort 
and became prisoners, the guard of the battery at the other side 
of the inlet also surrendering. The total number of prisoners was 
500 French 2,587 sepoys and the stores in the fort included 
120 guns with ample araimmition. The English loss was : killed. 
Captains Callender and Mollitore, 20 Europeans and 50 sepoys ; 
wounded, Captains Yorke and Macleano, Lieutenant Cummins, 
Ensign Trevanion, 58 Europeans and 100 sepoys, so that the 
force fit f6r duty was less than half the number of the prisoners 
they had to guard. 
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l%e BBiMAAmmi dl Sal&Bat Jang, who was leisurely advaiuun^ 
fiKnn Beawlda, and of M. de Bocher, the commandant of the corps 
of observation, when they heard that the English were inside the 
fort of Maaalipatam, was extreme, but they had so conviiiced them- 
selves that Colonel Forde’s position was utterly desperate that they 
now looked on this marvellous success merdy as an advantage which 
would justify them in according to the English commander peMis- 
sion to embark with guns and stores. The B&ja of Vizian^ram 
viewed the matter in the same light, and on April 1 2th set out with 
all his forces to cross the Qo"‘*:ivari. But Colonel Forde was made 
of sterner stuff and proceeded to put on board the Hardwiche not 
his stores nor his guns, but his prisoners. Early on the morning of 
Easter Day, April 1 5th, while Captain Samson of the Hardwiche 
was ashore superintending this duty, there appeared two ships 
standing into the roads under French colours. The first ofiSoer of 
the Hardwiche at once weighed anchor and got to windward of the 
strange ships while Captain Samson, with eight gunners lent him 
by Colonel Forde, fmt off from shore and managed to got on board 
his ship. The wind now changed and the two French ships came 
down before it upon the Hardwiche. They exchanged broadsides 
and then the Hardwiche^ finding that they carried heavier metal, 
stood away to the offing while the French ships anchored in the 
roads. During the night they sent ashore a catamaran, which they 
had brought with them, with letters to M. de Coriflans announcing 
that they vere the Harlem and Bristol from I^fii^cheriy with a 
reinforoepi^t of 300 men under command of Mt. Mora^iu himself. 
As no answer was returned from shore they saw that the plaCe had 
fallen and on the morning of the 16th stood out to ^ea in pursuit of 
the Hardwiche and by noon all three were out o^fight. ^ 

Sal&bat Jang was now within fifteen miles of Masulipatam and 
nothing doubting that the French ships would return to land their 
troops he pushed forward his cavalry to the shore. Colonel Forde 
left half his force in the fort to guard the prisoners and with the 
other half encamped on his old ground in the sand hills, so that the 
cavalry did not venture within cannon shot but robbed and burned 
all the villages round. While affairs were in this state news from 
the interior suddenly caused Salabat Jang to change his tactics and 
to treat in earnest with the English. 

1 M. llozaqin landed hia troops in Genjam srhere they mot with no saccesa and fared 
wretchedly. Bee Orme'a History. 


9 
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It Will bo r^JtJi^bered that the prince Nissim AH had Aad a 
fcefore this from Aurangabad to Bdrhampur. When the news of 
this and of M. deBae»i^s recall reached Calcutta, Colonel Clive 
had made ^overtures to Nizdm AH and had asked him to assist 
Colonel Forde in the projected expedition to the Northern Circ^rs^ 
These overtures bad been renewed by Colonel Forde when he landed 
in Vizagapatatn, but he had received no response from NizAm Ali 
and he had even assured Salibat Jang a few days previous to the 
taking of Masulipatam that he had no designs on the Subahddr^s 
territory, but the messages to B6rhainp6r had not been without 
effect and Salabat Jang was now thrown into dismay by intelligence 
that his faithless brother, Nizfim Ali, had moved south through 
Aurangabad and was in full march upon Haidambad. Hostilities 
were suspended and Colonel FoSrde went to the Subahd&r’s camp 
where he was received with honor. The negotiations, however, 
were protracted. Salabat Jang was anxious to take back with him 
an English force, but Colonel Forde would not agree to this and 
Basdlat-Jang who had accompanied his broth(3r was unwilling to 
break with the French, especially as he was on terms of friendship 
with M, (loRocher. At length on May 14th a treaty was signed 
under which Masulipatam and the adjacent territory passed under 
the British flag. 

Thus did the edifice reared during eight years of labour by the 
wondrous talents of M. do Bussi fall to the ground. Doubtless 
many events gave great advantages to the English : the recall of 
MM, de Bussi and Morac;in by a self-willed Governor, the vic- 
tories in Bengal which left at Clive’s disposal troops for an expedi- 
tion to the Northern Circars, the tardy advance of Salabat Jang 
with his overwhelming army, the late despatch of succour from 
l^ondicherry, and lastly the unexpected move southwards of Nizam 
Ali which saved Colonel Forde even after his successful storm of the 
for4 ; this fortunate combination of events gained Masulipatam to 
the English, and it is not too much to say that the taking of Masuli- 
patam and expulsion of the French from the Northern Circars was 
the turning poiht in the long conflict between French and English 
for the Empire of India. Tho Madras Government liad looked 
upon the presence of M. de Bussi with Salibat ^Tang as their great- 
est danger in India. That w’as now gone and, though for years 
after this the strife continued, the loss of the Northern Circars, the 
source whence M. de Bussi had drawn the sinews of war, was the 
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blow wkioh the French never recovered, ‘ IW^ aaay therefore 
look upon that singularly uninteresting spot^ the ol|L fort at Masuli* 
patam^ as olas^c ground and^ rising sup^ior to the depressing 
infiuences of the dismal swamp and: inl^ddy sea' surrounding it^ 
may remember that had the issue of that midnight struggle in 
April 1761) been otherwise^ the tricolor and uot the union jack might 
now wave over India. c 

Before closing this chapter,! may hi|sert some remarks found in 
Mr. Grant^s Political Survey of the Korthem Circars upon the 
administration of M. do Bussi. Mr.. Grant says : This able politi- 
^'cian and commander found himself under the necessity^ but 
^'always with true civilized humimity, of going over the same 
ground with the best of his Mohammedan predecessors in restor- 
ing order and the indubitable rights of eastern sovereignty. 
Zemindars were as usual dismissed from their employments, but 
genesrally permitted to enjoy, under French sunnuds, their rtts- 
8U7n8 and mverams, or conditional hereditary privileges ; and there 
‘‘ are more instances of new creations than total extirpation of tho 
necessary ofiRcers of Government. The union of these several 
possessions under one head appeared the most eligible system of 
administration and Vizayarama Uhzu rendered himself the most 
useful and acceptable man to act in tho capacity of chief. * * 

* * A complete survey and hnstabood^ or detailed account of tho 
gross collections of tho whole country wore formed, and put M. 
Bussy in the knowledge of resources entirely beyond the reach of 
his Mohammedan predecessors, and greatly exceeding, perhaps, 
the general belief of modern financiers. But moderation was 
necessary. Tho jummabundy or annual settlement was, therefore, 
only doubled in Cliicacolo and llajahuiundry. Besides which, as 
“ a temporary expedient, the Zemindars were bound to maintain 
the public peace ; defray all charges of collections ; and keep on 
foot a Sihbundy corps of 12,000 infantry, which, over and above 
the ordinary services of preserving the three yearly crops, or 
enforcing their equal division between Government and the 
tenants,' were liable to bo called on to repel any invading foe. All 
this, however, wo believe to have been only tho first step towards 


^ See Sir A. J. ArbutUnot’s Life of Sir Thomas Muaro, Vol. I, pages X3cxii and Izxziv, 
where a French invasion is dreaded by Mnnro as late as IBOO, and it is stated that War- 
ren Hastings dreaded nothing so much as a renewal of the struggle in India btft^>*een the 
French and English. ^ 
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establishing a more adequate jumma haumil or revenue standard.** 
Mr. Grant concludes by saying that M. de Bussi did not appropriate 
to himself an undue amount of the public revenues. " Nothing 
beyond a splendid family subsistence, with just such a surplus of 
income as might serve to support official dignity, consequen^iial 
appearance, personal pre-eminence and gentility.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BRITISH PERIOD. 

It was on May 14fch, 1759, that Salabat Jang signed the Treaty 
which gave to the British tho Masulipatam and Nizampatam Gircars, 
with the Gudivada and AKulamand portions of the Koudapalle Cir- 
car, a territory extending over sixty miles of coast and twenty miles 
inland. One clause in the Treaty provided that Salabat Jang should 
within fifteen days send out of the Deccan the French corps of 
observation, which lay encamped at some distance from his array, 
ostensibly under the protection ol his brother Basalat Jang, and 
Colonel Forde was urgent with the Subahdir to go beyond this 
Treaty stipulation and to take prisoners at once or destroy this 
French detachment. But Saldbat Jang had for eight yeans past 
been accustomed to rely upon a force of foreign auxiliaries and 
dreaded the prospect of being altogether deprived of such support. 
Ho therefore suggested to Colonel Forde that a British force should 
accompany him to serve against his brother Nizdm Ali, and supported 
this suggestion by offers of considerable emoluments to Colonel 
Forde personally. When the Colonel utterly refused to accede to 
this request Salabat Jang stmck his tents on May 18th and returned 
to Haidarabad taking with him Basalat Jang and tho French troops. 

Colonel Forde, thereupon, busied himself at Masulipatam in bring- 
ing the garrfton. into order. Fifty of the French soldiers enlisted 
under the British flag and two hundred others were despatched on 
J unc 15th by land to Madras in charge of Ensign Bonjour with three 
companies of sepoys and a hundred native cavaliy. But three days 
afterwards, on June 18th, Colonel Ford^^ received news which made 
him hastily recall Ensign Bonjour’s detachment to Masulipatam, 
Saldbat Jang on arrival at Haidarabad had effected a reconciliation 
with his brother Nizam Ali or, rather, Nizam Ali established his 
ascendancy in the Subahd^r^s councils and Basalat Jang, finding no 
place for himself at Court, returned in dudgeon to Kondavidu, 
bringing with him the French corps, and so stopped aU communi- 
cation by lancf between Masulipatam and Madras. 

On the very day on which this intelligence was received, June 18th, 
there arrived at Masulipatam from Vizagapatam Mr. John Andrews, 
with orders from the Government of Fort St. George, to assume 
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charge. Colonel Forde declined to obey any orders except those of 
. the Calcutta Council and so retained command until October 15th, 
when he handed over the civil authority to Mr. Andrews and the 
military^ to Captain Fischer and sailed for Bengal. 

Meanwhile Basalat Jang had left Kondavidii and moved south- 
wards through Ongole and Sangam to Saidapiiram in the territory 
of the Venkatagiri R/ija, where he awaited M. deBussi who marched 
north from Pondicherry to join him. The prospect of the restora- 
tion of French irifliicmce caused much anxiety, and Mr, Andrews, in 
a letter to Government, dated November 29th, 1759, recounts his 
efforts to persuade Nizdm Ali to prevail upon his brother to with- 
draw from all connection with that nation. These efiEorts were sue- . 
cessful. When M. do Bussi met Basalat Jang they could not come 
to any agreement, and thereupon M. de Bussi returned to Pondi- 
cherry, taking with him all the French troops, including the 
unfortunate corps of observation that had marched with Basdlat 
Jang for six months, and Basalat Jang retired to Adoni. 

Little attention was now paid to Saliibat Jang, who was detained 
at Haidarabad by his energetic brother Nizam Ali, more as a prisoner 
than as a ruling Prince. In April 17G0 Nizam Ali came to Bezvada, 
where ho was met by the Masulipatain Chief in Council, Mr. Alex- 
ander. He olTered to pay a lakh of rupees per mensem for a force of 
a hundred Europeans with artillery and fifteen hundred sepoys, and 
promised that if they defeated the Mahrattas ho would cede to the 
Company the Circars of Rajahmuudry,Ellore and Kondapalle,but the 
Madras Government could spare no troops from "the blockade of 
Pondicherry and were unable to accept the offer of Nizam Ali, so 
these three Circars remained under the able management of Nizdm 
Ali^s Fouzdar, Hasan Ali Khan. 

A year had now passed since the British had taken Masulipatam, 
and as Basalat Jang was out of the way at Adoni the whole coast 
was tranquil, so that in July 1 760 we find orders issued to establish 
a line of postal runners from Madras to Calcutta and directing all 
ships passing up and down the Bay to call at Masulipatam for intel- 
ligence. This tranquillity, however, was not to last long. In July 
1761 Basalat Jang sent from Adoni an officer named Karim Kh&n, 
with eight hundred cavaby and six thousand foot, who took posses- 
sion of Gnntfir in his name. Hasan Ali Khan applied to Masuli- 

1 The European soldiers, though reinforced by fifty enlistments from the French 
^soners, had fallen through disease and desertioii in six mouths from 600 to SOOmen. 
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paiam for assistance to repel this invasion and his application was 
referred to Madras, but Government replied that war was declared 
with Spain and no troops could be spared. Hasan Ali Khan, there- 
upon, went to Madras, vested with full powers on behaliof Niz^m 
Ali,' and engaged in a tedious negotiation with the government of 
Fort St. George. They really could spare no troops, but* they 
suggested to Hasan Ali Kh&.n that these five Northern Circars 
were of little value to Nizam Ali, who extracted revenue from them 
with difficulty, that the British Government was strong enough to 
hold them and that they would pay to Nizam Ali half the net 
revenues. Hasan Ali Kh«in assented to this suggestion, probably 
he found it to bo worth while to do so,« and delivered to the 
Madras Government sanads in the name of Niziin Ali for the five 
Circars. These sanads were despatched on Se})tomber 23rd, 17t)2, 
to Mr. Fairfield, Chief at Masulipatam, with orders to occupy and 
hoist the Hritish flag at Rajahni undry and other places, but not at 
Guntur/ as Basiliit Jang’s force there was too strong. I'hoso orders 
were obeyed, but Nizam Ali hearing of this extraordinary intrigue, 
was justly angered and diunanded that as the British had sent no 
troops to his assistance they should return the sanads and restore 
the territory. The Madras Government at once roturned the sanads 
but declined to restoi'o the territory until they should be repaid 
the expenses of the occupation, and in tins refusal they were sup- 
ported by Mr. Pybus, Chief at Masulipatam, who wrote, saying 
that to retreat at tlic dictation of Nizam Ali would lower the British 
name throughout the country. Ho actcordingly retained possession 
of the occupied territory until March 15th, 1703, when the dispute 
was settled at a conference held bc'tweeii Buddea Jetriah Kh&n, the 
new Fouzddr appointed by Nizam Ali, and Condregula Jogi Pantulu, 


1 By tlie Treaty of Paris of Fehriwry 17(»1 S«1 A but .Tan#; was rpoo#;ni8cd as SubahdAr 
of the Deccan. When NizaTii Ali heard of this he i>iit Salabiit Jaw#; to death on July 18th, 
17dl, so he was now the actual Siibahdar. 

2 Letters from Government to Chief in Council at M isulipatam, dated September 23rd, 
1762, a'.id A<ovember 18th, 17r»2. 

3 This transaction is not very intelligible, perhaps its explanation may be found in 
the following despatch from the Court of Directors Our displeasure horeat is aggra- 
“ vnted by the disingenuous maniur in which tliese aflFfiirs a’e represented to us iu your 
** advices. 'We cannot take a vitiw of your conduct, from the commencement of your 
^ negotiation for the Circars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when we see the 
“ opulent fortunes suddenly acquired by our servant^ who arc returned since that period, 
it gives but too much weight to the public opinion that the rage for negoti vtions, 
treaties and alliances has private advantages for its object more than the public goodf * 
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Mr. Pybus^ own dubasb/ the Nizam paying MadriilPagodas 
23,700. 

This new Fouzdar, however, was unable to maintain his 
. authority *afi^r ,the withdrawal ot the Company’s troops, and the 
Rdja# of Viaianagram, although nominally an ally of the British, 
marched south and captured Rajahmundry, compelling the Fouz^r 
to take refuge in the fort at Ellore. 

Meanwhile the Madras Qovomment had received a despatch from 
the Court of Directors, dated December 9th, 1763, advising them to 
keep the French out of these Circars by obtaining sanads from the 
Subahdar, even at the price of supplying him with a British force, 
and they endeavoured to resume the interrupted negotiations. In 
NoTerAber 1764 Condregiila Jogi Pantulu was sent to Haidarabad, 
but Nizam Ali would not listen to him, and in February 1765 he 
returned unsuccosaful to Masulipatam. Thus baffled, the Madras 
Government fell hack on their former plan of ignoring Nizam AlPs 
wishes and making use of Hasan AH Khan, who set out from 
Fort St. George with a force under command of Captain Hart to 
take possession of those Circars. He arrived at Masulipatam on 
March 24th, 1765, and at once marched against the nearest fort, tliat 
of the Zemindar of Tsallapalle, who abandoned the fort at his 
approach. He then moved on Rajahtnuiidry, which was stubbornly 
defended for the Vizianagrain Baja, but was taken by the gallantry 
of the British contingent under Captain Madge. The Guntur Ciroar 
was not touched as it was now held in person by Basalat Jang, 
with whom Mr, Pybus was cultivating friendly relations, having 
even supplied him with boats at Bczvada in June 1704 when he 
marched from Haidarabad to Guntur. 

Hasan Ali Khiiii professed to take possession of the Circars in the 
name of Nizam Ali, but in truth he was a British agent. What 
Niz^m Ali thought of it was seen by his acts. He collected an 
enormous army and marched south as far as Tripati, but, finding 
that the Madras Government w'ere prepared to dispute his further 
progress, he turned back by way of Kalastri and Nellore and arrived 
at Bczvfcda on May 21st, 1765. His approach caused much alarm, 
and Mr. Pybus made arrngements to defend Masulipatam, but 

f Dubasli, %vhich moans bilingnist or interpreter, 'was a name given to the confidential 
agents of the European officials in those days. Some of them amassed wealth and founded 
families. The sou and gi'aiidson of this Coudregnlu Jogi Pantulu held Divi in reward 
for hie services. 
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Msami (fli KMn collected all money lie could lay hands on mi 
went to the Subahd^r^s camp on June 2nd and Nisdm Ali^ thus 
appeased^ took his departure forJSaidarabad. 

In the meantime Lord Clive'liad returned to Xnd^ i&d was not* 
disposed to let slip any opportunity of carrying out the wishes of 
the Court of Directors and of securing to the Company these' five 
Circars, the fruit of the expedition which he had himself despatched 
from Calcutta under Colonel Forde seven years previously. (J& the 
12th of August 1765^ when lie obtained from the Dmperor 
of Delhi the grants for the provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, Lord Clive obtained also Imperial Firmans granting to 
the Company the five northern Circars. The Madras Government 
had now a legal title to hold these provinces, but hesitated 
for some time before they would venture to publish the Imperial 
Firmans and so do away with the fiction that Hasan AU Khan 
was holding them on behalf of the Niziin. On December 27th, 
1765, they wrote to Mr. Pybus that they intended to publish 
the grants as soon as they could master a sufficient force, ,and in 
February 1766 they sent General Caillaud to Masulipatam to 
undertake any necessary military operations. On March 3rd, 1766, 
the Imperial letters were proclaimed in the fort at Masulipatam, 
with all possible ceremony, and letters were despatched to all 
Zemindars in the Circars, and on tliat evening General Caillaud left 
Masulipatam to join Captain Fitzgerald^s camp at Srikakulam and 
pushed on take possession of the stronghold of Kondapalle, The 
following despatch from General Caillaud is dated at Ibr/ihimpatam, 
and received in Madras on Mai’ch I7bh, 1766 : — For convenience 
of water the army was obliged to encamp about 3 miles distant, 
from the fort, on the banks of the Kistna, at the place from which 
this letter is dated, but with the ca\^alry and four companies of 
" sepoys under the command of Captain Madge I took another road 
which led directly to the fort. On our approach I sent again a 
Hircarah to desire the Killadar to come out to me and that if we 
could not agree on terms he should have leave to return. But I 
was soon informed that he had gone up the hill the night before 
and that the lower fort would be given up without resistance. 
We accordingly entered it, and Captain Madge with two companies 
^ of sepoys pushed up the hill after some of the runaways that were 
taking to the fort where the Killadar had retired. As our sepoys 
advanced they began to fire : even then Captain Madge si^^a 

10 
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message desiring them to desist and offering the Killadar terms, 
** but all to no purpose. The firing still continued and wounded 
some of our sepoys but encouraged by the ijpirit of the officers 
that led^them they still continued advancing and got possession 
of the first gateway and soon to the second where the Killadar 
made his last stands cutting do^i^ with his own hand the Jemedar 
who fi^st entered. He was instantly shot through the body and 
arm. He fell and demanded quarter which was granted to hini and 
to five or six of his people who remained with him. I have the 
''pleasure to inform you that the possession of this place thus 
" easily gained seems to be a post of the highest importance for the 
" security of our acquisitions : neither is the present state of the 
*' fortifications by any means in a despicable condition.^ 

Some emergent repairs were carried out to the fortifications at 
Kondapalle and Captain Madge was left there in command, a small 
detachment being posted in a redoubt constructed at Bezvdda. 

All the Zemindars as far as Chicacole now submitted to the British 
rule, and the Madras Government sent orders to occupy Guntfir also, 
sending descriptions of all the forts in that Oircar and offering to 
land troops at Padarti or some other point on the coast to co-operate, 
but General Oaillaud considered that his forces were insufficient to 
attack Bascilat Jang and did not cross the river. 

It now remained to dispose of the claims of Basan Ali Khan. 
He asked for a Jdgir and was offered an allowance of a lakh of rupees 
per annum, being told plainly that he had done nothiifg to procure 
these Imperial sanads. This offer he altogether refused and showed 
his displeasure so plainly that Government, alarmed lost he should 
make mischief in the newly acquired territory, gave him a Jagir of 
thirteen villages and allowed him to rent two Zemindiris. His 
troops were all paid off, four hundred cavalry under Ibrahim B6g 
entering the British service and fifty French troopers going to 
Bas&lat Jang at Guntfir. 

Nizim Ali ,was at this time occupied with a Mahratta war, but 
the occupation of his territory under cover of a grant from the 
tottering Court of Delhi touched him to the quick, and leaving the 
Mahratta frontier, he hunued back to Haidarabad and made eveiy 
preparation for war. Mr. Pybus kept the Madras Government duly 

1 General Oaillaud goes ou to promise a sketch, but unfortunately this cannot now 
be found in the records. 
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kfomedof the news from the Nizam’s Court and received in reply 
a series of very well argued despatches proving beyond doubt that 
the Nizam must know his own interests too well to engage in 
hostilities with the Company.* But there was some ^fBculty in 
placing these views before the Nizam for the successive native 
envoys who were sent could n|| reach him^ or perhaps dared not 
approach him/ and meanwhile the Niz£m’s warlike preparations 
continued. 

In the midst of these anxieties came an order to send to Calcutta 
what officers could be spared to take the places of the- mutinous 
officers who had resigned in a body to thwart Lord Clive. Gfeneral 
Caillaud could spare only three, and perhaps it was his. representa- 
tions on this subject that may have at last roused the Madras G-ov- 
ernment to some sense of the danger, for on 5th July they 
wrote empowering General Caillaud to check any cavalry that 
approached the frontier and on 5th August to beat up the 
enemy's quarters at Cummuniett/’ but as the strength of the enemy 
at Kammamett was now ten thousand cavalry and six thousand 
infantry, General Caillaud did ndt avail himself of this permission. 

An attempt was now made to open negotiations through the Navab 
of the Caniatic, but with no success, for the only answer made by 
the Nizam was to upbraid the Nav&b with his folly in assisting the 
British to obtain such possession of territory in India. 

The first break in the threatening war clouds was the receipt of a 
letter dated August 4th from the Divan, Bukn ud Daula, at the 
Nizdlm's Codrt. He said that he had not dared to lay before the 
Nizam the letters from Madras, and that matters were made worse 
by the Navab of the Carnatic being chosen as a channel of com- 
munication, and suggested that a special envoy bo sent.® The 
Madras Government eagerly seized Uxis opportunity and entered 

1 The Gh)vemmcut of Madras was then under Mr. Falk, who liad gone to India as a 
Chaplain, but renounced hia orders to enter the more lucrative Civil Service of the'' 
Company, in which he amassed a large fortune and on his return to England was 
created a Baronet.”— Marshman H, 32C. 

9 One of these envoys, Nasibir Khan, got as far as Nandigtiina and reported that 
unfriendly Zemindars barred Uis route. Captain Madge, commanding Kondapalle, urrote 
on June 3th. 1760, to Mr. Fybus : ** He is, I believe, a most notorious rascal. The truth of 
** the matter is he does not chuse to pursue his journey till certain tiiat he will be at least 
an unmolested if not a Wellcome guest at soubah’s durbar and therefore intends keeping 
** himself put of his reach till he has answers to his letters.” 
a The tone of the Divan’s letters to General Caillaud is most imperious : I have been 
informed of yonr fidelity and attachmenc to His Highness, of which 1 have aQqLnainfced 
o him : the same are imx>rintcd in my mind. His Highness* favors have boon ever ccft- 
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into correspondence with Rukn ud Banla. In October General 
Caillaud was ordered to proceed to Haidarabad and, after a ycarj 
difficult negotiation, he concluded on November 12th, 1766, a treaty 
M^th the by which the Madras Government agreed to hold 

tfe) Northern 'Circars on a tributary tenure under the Nin&m, at 
eight lakhs of rupees per annan^^engaging at the same time to 
famish th^ Niz.lm with two battalions of infantry and six pieces of 
cannon.^ ' 

After the conclusion of this treaty General Caillaud returned to 
Madras and Colonel Smith, with two battalions of infantry, was 
sent from Masulipatam to Haidarabad. It was the expectation of 
the Madras Government that the Nizam would serve as a bulwark 
against the dreaded Mahratta power and also as an ally in crashing 
Haidar Naik of Maisur, and Colonel Smith was to inform the Niz&m 
that when ho moved south he would be joined through Cumbum 
by 200 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys from Ongole^ in addition to a 
further reinforcement from Vellore. But events did not occur as 
the Madras Government wished. Colonel Smith left MasulipatsSjn 
on December 29th, 1766, and carried out all his instructions, mardS* 
ing south with the Niz<^m into Maisur, but Nizdm Ali was gained 
over by Haidar’s solicitations and in August 1767 they jointly 
attacked the Company’s territory. 

Mr, Lewin Smith, Chief at Masulipatam, was busily engaged in 
the reveiiuo administration of the Circars. He had rented out 

“ ferred upon the truly huthful to His Court especially upon the English nation. * * ♦ 

I am to desire tluit in case it is your real design to be in alliance with and obedience to 
“ the Circar, you will send with all expedition a trusty person of your own to Court and 
** on our understanding the greatness of your attachment His Highness’ usual favor and 
rewards shall he conferred upon you. Eeep your mind at ease : at all events show 
yourself faithful and be in hopes of the favors of Him who nourishes the universe.” 

But this tone was ouly intended to flatter the Niz4m. (General Caillaud afterwards 
wrote to Government from Haidarabad : The Divdn, Bucenm ud Doulah, p^ceived that * 
^ his own interest and future support depended on the alliance with us. Kor was he long 
before he confessed to me his real situation, sensible as he was of the number of enemies 
“ he hod to encounter and the diiflculties that presented from the Soubah’s disgust and 
prejudices. He soon made it evident, from the earnestness with which he expressed 
” himself on the subject, that his fate depended on the turn this aAair should take. 1 
** no sooner remarked this than I endeavourej^ to make all the advantage I could of a 
“ disposition so mnoh in our favor.” 

1 Gonthr was still held by Bas41at Jang who was in secret communicationB with 
Haidar, hut aU the Carnatic was occupied by the Company’s troops, and this included the 
Palnod. Captain Fitzgerald had been sent in 1766 to quell disturbances in the Paln4d, 
and it was now held by Captain Davis who was stationed at Tumara K6ta. The troops 
seem to have crossed the Eistna at Srikakulam and marched through NizAmpatom to ti^ 
Bslnad from Masulipatam, 
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BOore, and Kondapalle for a term of three yeara to 

AH TTKAti j and had detached Colonel Hart to reduce the 
refaactory ZemindAr of Peddapore when he suddenly peceived orders^ 
from Madras to fit out an expedition by the BezvAda paiw into tljpi- 
Nizam's territory. Colonel Hart accordingly left Bllore on Heceiii 
her 1767, and amved before, Kammamett on Christmas Day. 
The surrendered it on the following day and waa rewarded 

by a Jigir of two villages in the Kondapalle Circar.' ' ^olonel 
Hart then continued his march towards Varangal, but on January 
22nd, 1768, when only two days’ march fi*om that fortress, was over- 
taken by Colonel Joseph Peach who had lauded at Masnlipatam 
with troops from Bengal and who as senior officer now took com- 
mand. On January 28th, Anuma Konda was taken, but orders were 
then received from Madras to suspend further operations as the 
NizAm, defeated in the Carnatic and with this expedition threatening 
his capital, was willing to make poace. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded qn February 2;ird, 1768, very similar in its terms to the 
ti^ty of November 1766. Guntur was to remain in the hands of 
Jang during his life and the four other Circars were to be 
held by the Company as tributaries of NizAm Ali. But although 
there is little difference in the terms of the two treaties a change is 
to be noticed in the spirit with which the Company's officers acted. 
Under the provisions of the former treaty a KilladAr representing 
NizAm Ali was to reside at Kondapalle. There was ample proof that 
t.bip TTHlniUr had intrigued against the British during the recent 
hostilities aq^ he was therefore unceremoniously sent out of these 
Circars. 

It might be supposed that now, when these provinces were held 
on grants both from Delhi and from Haidarabad, and when the 
NizAm had tried his strength with the’ Company’s power and had 
failed, an era of peace and tranquil government might have set in 
to bring back prosperity to the country, wasted by war and oppres- 
sion, but it was not so. It is painful to peruse the records in the 
1^ftBTf1ip n.t.n.tn archives which relate to the next twelve years. Such 
a scene of plunder and rapine is presented by grasping renters, 
intriguing French agents, rebellions Zemindars and lawless bandits, 
fTin-t. one marvels how crops were ever harvested or even sown by 
Hie peasantry at this period of misrule. It would bo tedious to 
recount all the instances of turbulence that are on record, but some 
samples may be given. 
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Since the year 1763 the Zemindfi»r of Ongole had given much 
trouble^ and troops had been pushed forward from Niz^mpatam to 
Vetapalem and Kadava K6durii to watch him. But this Zemindclr 
was surpassed in bad qualities by a brother who claimed a share in 
his eftates and who supported his claims by a horde of ruffians 
so reinless that be became a veritable Outlaw, and 'for once all 
the country was united in an effort to put a stop to his career. 
The of Venkatagiri and Kalastri sent their troops, ijFvecom-r 

panics of sepoys inarched from Madras to assist. Captain Fletcher 
moved from Ongole, Colonel Tod set out from Kondapalle, even 
lalat Jang’s forces left Kondavidu. Thus hemmed in b/^ his 
versarios, the claimant made for the hill-fortress of Vinukonda, 
and asked for shelter, but Gunda Rao, the Zemindkr of Vinukonda, 
overawed by the combination against this adventurer, closed the gates 
of the fort in his face. Escape seemed hopeless, but a native army, 
living on plunder, has little baggage and can travel with an amazing 
rapidity. He made a night march from Vinukondp. and jipxt 
morning was through the Palnid and on the other side of the JQj|tna 
in the Nizamis territory, safe from pursuit. On December 8th, ll|8, 
QK|)tain Fletcher at Ougole reported that he had again marked d^n 
me outlaw, this time at Ohilakalhrpett. He was now furnished with 
letters from Haidar AH of Maisur and the neighbouring Zemindars 
were disposed to assist him. Even the Zemindar of Ongole, with 
whom he had a domestic quarrel, marched to Cunibum and collected 
troops and stores. The Masulipatam Council sent Captain Colvin to 
reinforce Captain Fletcher at Ongole. They attacked ^and defeated 
the Ongole Zemindar after a sharp conflict and then marched on 
Vinukonda which they besieged in January 1769, but the Zemindar, 
Gunda Rao, surrendered the fort and gare up two brass guns, his 
only modern ordnance, and after this nothing more was heard of 
the adventurer. 

Similarly in 1776 one PAdman^bha Rao, a relation of the Zemin- 
dir of Ndzvidu, began to cause much trouble. He, as usual, 
collected a band of followers and entered on a coarse of robbery and 
violence and was pursued for a long time before he was at lengtih 
captured by a detachment under Ensign Forbes, who fell in with 
him at Pedda Sanagollu. Mr. Forbes conveyed his prisoner to 
Nuzvidu and made him over to the Rkja for safe custody. When 
night fell Mr. Forbes heard that it was intended to put the prisoner 
to death and so hastened to the fort^ but the gates were closed 
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him^ and when^ after some time^ he obtained admission, it 
was too latOj, for Padman£bha Bao had already been executed. 

A third instance was that of Surinam Venkatarayalu who claimed 
some mirassi rights ovei|f four villages in the Nusampatam Cfiroar and, 
when his claipn was disallowed by Government in 1780, oolleofed a 
body of villagers and committed depredations. He was capped and 
placed ^ confinement at Masulipatam, but, escaping thenc^ became 
more troublesome than before. He imprisoned the Company's 
Tanadirs and collected money from the villages, torturing any who 
refused to pay by cutting off their noses, ears or hands and bjg 
burning their houses or stacks. When hard-pressed by Britis' 
troops he took refuge in Guntur Circar under Basalat Jang.' 

These instances will servo to show the lawless outrages to wj&sh 
the people were exposed until at length the Company's ofli^Ars 
succeeded in putting down these freebooters. The contiguity of the 
Nizfem’s territory and the presence of Baaalat Jang in Guiitihr made 
theJiisk more difficult than it would otherwise have been. ' 

^tji^dertlie Treaty of February 17G8 the Guntiiror Murtazanagjp^ 
Oircar was given to Basdlat Jang for his lifetime. Tlie partialitjl^ 
of this prince for the French was a constant subject of anxiety to the 
Company\s officers at Masulipatam. It is probable that BasWat 
Jang was never without some Frenchmen in his service, but when 
Hasan Ali Khan^s troops were paid off in March 1766 about fifty 
French cavalry soldiers went to his camp at Giintfir, and his force 
there and at Adoni was soon large enough to cause uneasiness at 
Madras. It was under command of a Monsieur Lally, and another 
officer named Bon Enfant was Governor of the fortress of Kondavldu. 
From all parts of Southern India adventurers flocked to join this 
force and it was known that deserters from the Company's service 
were to be found in its ranks. When a regiment was on its march 
from Ellore to Madras and i)assed through the Guntfir Circar two 
officers* and thirty-four European soldiers deserted, and, although 
Basdlat Jang at Guntur denied any knowledge of the fugitives, 
they were found, soon afterwards, in his service at Adoni. The 
desertions from Ellore became so frequent that spies were employed 
to track the deserters who, when arrested, were shot. Nevertheless 

1 Surin^ul Malla Kao was in pussesHioo of Avc villages of the Nis&mpatam Circar in 
1787 and his sou received a pension. 

* Non-commissioned, let us hope. ^ 
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the evil increased and it was found that recruits and militaiy stores 
were being landed at M6tnpalle and conveyed to Gunthr. 

The French Factory at Masulipatam had been restored to the 
French and their agent, M. Mangin, was suspected of intrignes 
witl^everal of the native powers.* In October 1770 it was dis- 
cov|Rd that Jafar B% KhAn^ who had received a J£gir in the Eon- 
dapalle Circar because he surrendered the fortress of Eammamet to 
Colonel Hart in December 1767, was in comiAunication with H. 
Mangin. Jafar Beg Khin was arrested and his JAgir was confis- 
cated, but ho was afterwards released and received an allowance of 
150 Pagodas per mensem which was continued to his son. In 1773 

» A very bellicose epitaph is on a tomb at Gunthr. -f D. 0. M. Ch 6 ri de la Fortune 
t lavori de Mars La Victoire suivit partout ses dtendards. B’Hercule il 4g&la les travaux 
i male unc mort trop cruelle a trompd notre espoir. Charles Babel, dit Zephyr, 
i arm^s de Bassalat Zinque, mort k Gbntour le 29 Novembre 1770 agd 89 ans. 
onths after this date M. Mangin w^ote the following letter which shows the 
f side of the career of glory. I foifbd the original letter in possession of a native 
Chdstian in Sattenapalle Taluq. 

A. M. Gard4 commandant dcs troupes de Bassalat Zinque k Goutour. Masulipatan, Le 24 
Juiu 1771. 

Monsieur, j’ai re<;u dans son terns I'amiti^ de la votiv? dii 19 courant avec lea 779, Pag. 
d’or, 1 R. 8 a., conformes au bordereau qiie vous m'avez envoyd. J’ai retenu pour lea 
boissouB que je vous ai ^y devant faire passer la somme de 182, Pag. d’or, SR. Je suis 
^tonn 6 que Ton trouve I’eau de vie melange^. C'est M. Dumureux d'Yanaon qui me Ta 
envoys, la pareille je vend icy line Boupie ct demie la bouteille ; je voudrais retenir celle 
que vous avez ; il y aurait fait du benefice ; le viu et I’eau de vie sont icy fort rares : je vous 
conseille de meiiager vos boissous. Nous ii’avous pas encore de vaisseaux d’Europe 
arrives A Poudicheri-y : les Anglais en out re<;u trois a Madrass. La guerre 6 tait sut le 
point de se d 6 clarer entre I'Espagne et I’Angleterre : il y a lieu de le crjire par toutes les 
nouvelles^ue I’on debite icy, on no ditrien dela France loais je crois que cela entrera 
dans Ic moment que le roy pensera le mieux. 

Je tiendral compto a Mr. Corner de Pag. d’or 260 ; 3 B. provenant de la possession de feu 
Mr. Dubois. 

J’ai fait remettre i Mr. Drouet les 108 Pag. d’or 4a qui 6 toient pour son compto. 

J’ay requ une lettre de Mr. Cirrier que m’a envoyd pour le compte du Sr. Marly une 
quarante six pogodes d’or k comptc sans doutc de ce qu’il me doit. Ce Mr. m’a anssi 
renvoyd une piece de gaze 4 fleurs d’argent et 3rt : Sou ; 7ge : galons d’or : sans doute il a 
vendu une piece gaze k fleurs d’or ainsi que deux paquets de galons d’argent et une garni- 
ture double de boutons d’argent, il ne m’en paii© ]• »s. Cy joint une lettre pour lui avec la 
note de ce que le Sr. Marly me doit : jc vous prie d’y tenir la main et de faire votre possi- 
ble k me faire reuirer ce qui m’est dfi, vous m'obligerex beaucoup. 

J'ay re^u jusqti’A ce jour deux milles pagodes d’or & compte sur la vente du Drape 4 
Bassalat Zinque et j’ay remit au porteur uu K 09 U de la somme en votre nom. 

J’ay requ aussi votre billet, payable daus un mois de la somme de Fag. d’or 378, 6a pour 
montant de diverses Bijouteries que vous avez pris pour votre compte. 

Slt 6 t que je saurai des nouvcUes d’Europe je vous en feral part, marquez moy si vous 
eomptez restcr quelque terns dans notre voisinage. Je vous souhaite bien de la aant4 et un 
pea de patience. Je crois que tout ira snivant vos desirs. 
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Mr. Wyaeh, Chief at Masnlipatam, addressed the Madras Govern- 
ment on the impolicy of permitting the French force to contimie at 
Guntur^ htit Government on June 18th replied that as Bas&lat Jang 
had infringed none of the conditions on which he held Guntur we 
cannot with any degree of propriety either insist on the dismission 
oi the French or on the cession of Motupilli and other 
** possessed by them,” On receipt of this rebuff Mr. Wyncn^^ent 
an envoy^ named Malla Pantulu, to si^gest to Basdlat Jang that 
he should rent Guntur to the Company for 1,25,000 Pagodas, but 
Bas&lat Jang said plainly^ that he would li|^en to no argu- 
ments on the subject and would give up G untur only to superior 
force. Meanwhile the desertions from the Company's troops 
continued. Mr. Brooke, Chief at Masnlipatam, again brought the 
matter before Government suggesting a reference to the NizdiB jfe. 
who could infl nonce his brother. In March 1774 tha 
at the request of the Madras Government, did issue 
Basalat Jang, orders to which Basalat Jang paid not the sligmest 
attention, and the French corps continued in his sc'rvico undisturbed, • 
In 1776, however, a more favourable opportunity arose to urge the 
dismissal of liis French contingent for, alarmed at the progress made 
by Haidar A.li of Malsur,® Basalat Jang left Adorii and came to 
Guntur* for safety, paying a considerable sum of money to Haidar 
as a pacification. The Masulipatam Council, thereupon, occupied 
Vetapalem aud oilier ports on tlu^ coast, seizing all military stores 
lauded for G untur, and Basalat Jang, his resources by sea cut off 
and threatened by Haidar ou land, found his power decline. , An 
Engineer officer, named Dnfiicib, left his service and joined tjfie Com- 
pany’s force at Vetapalem, giving ample information of all troops 
and fortifications. At length Basalat Jang found that he had no. 
alternative but to come to terms with the; Company, and on Novem- 
ber 80th, 1778, the Madras Government took into consideration a 

‘ There was an extradition danse in the Treaty with the Ni/aai and under this 
clause the Company had given ui) in 1708 Asuva Jiao, a Zemindar who tied from Kainma- 
mett and took refuge in Nuzvidn. There was therefore a good cause to demand tliat Baefi- 
lat Jang should not harbour deserters from the Corapany's regiment', 

* Haidar Ali was conquering the Cnddapah country, wijidi included Cuinbiim and the 
Markapur Taluq, so that it urould he easy for him to move on Vinukomla and Guntur. 

» Captain Walker, Commanding Kondaxialle, wrote on Afay 8th, 1776 ; “ A Subadar of 
“ Captain Collins’ Battalion says that he came through IJazaliit Jung’s cantp, nearly 6 
miles from this place. He has a vast number of troops, parti eolarly 1,000 cavalry, 20 
‘ elephants, and 100 camels ; that the camp was al>ove four cross in length and that Mr. 

Lally was at Vinukonda : that he liad with him about 1,000 s poys armed with firelocks, 
" 200 topassesand 100 European cavalry and some sepoys at Vetapalem waiting for gun 
** and ammunition from Pondicherry.” 
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proposal from him to cede the Guntdr district for an annual pay- 
ment, to dismiss all French troops and to accept the Company's 
offer to provide for the defence of his country. The negotiations 
were carried on through tlie Navib of Arcot and the Niz&m was 
not ..consulted in the matter. On February 27th, 1779, a treaty was 
concluded with Basalat Jang, and Mr. Hollond was despatched to 
Haidarabad to explain the transaction to the Nizim, and on April 
19th, 1779, a force under Captain Harper marched to take possession 
of GunjAr. 

The anger of Nizam Ali> when Mr. Hollond made known to hiin 
the views of the Madras Government, was not easily appeased. He 
denied the right of the Madras Council to make a treaty with his 
brother unknown to himself, he altpgether resented the idea of his 
brother's being provided by the Company with a British force and 
he was yet more embittered by the withholding by the Government 
of Fort St. George of the tribute duo to him for their occupying 
the Northern Cirears and by their proposal to remit this tribute 
altogether. He showed his opposition by at once taking into his 
o'v^ service all the French troops which his brothcT had dismissed, 
alia it appeared probable that he would at once unite with Haidar 
AH in an attack upon the Company's territory. From this danger 
Madras was saved by the intervention of the Governor-General at 
Calcutta, Warren Hastings. He took a very severe view of the 
proceedings of the Madras Council and, in truth, the fact that they 
had at once leased Guntur for ten years to the Navab of Arcot is 
enough Jio condemn ihem.’ 

On November 1st, 1779, a letter was written from Calcutta to the 
Nizam repudiating the action of the Government of Fort St. George. 
That Government replied by a letter to the Bengal Government 
expressed in very insubordinate language and recalled and sus- 
pended Mr. Hollond, the envoy at Haidarabad, who had communi- 
cated to the Calcutta Council copies of his correspondence. The 
Governor-General, thereupon, appointed Mr. Hollond to represent 
him immediately at the Nizkrn^s Court, and when the account of 

I Borne of the Madras ofBciulB were engaged with transactions with the Navitb similar 
to those, described elsewhere, of Mr. Hodges with Niizvidu. They advanced money and 
received assignments of the revenues of his territories, bo Guntur was now on the point 
of falling into tlieir clutches. The most notorious instance was that of Mr. Paul Benfleld, 
whoiie salary was about i;300 i)er annum and who held claims upon the Carnatic revenues 
amounting to £234,000. The Governor of Madras at present was Sir Thomas Rnmbold, 
who is said to have commenced life as a waiter at White's.— ilrdatAnot's Munro, I, xix 
/oot-noH, 
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tb^se reached England the Court of Directors dismiss* 

ed from their service ’Sir Thomas Rumbold, Governor of Madras, 
and two Members of Council, 

In the meantime Captain Harper, with three battalions of sepoys 
and one company of artillery, had occupied Guntdr, This had 
much annoyed Haidar Ali, and when the British troops set out to 
march from Guntur towards Adoui, Haidar Ali proceeded to open 
hostility and barred their route through the Cumbum district, so 
that Colonel Harper was compelled to fall back upon Guntuf. Haidar , 
Ali^s troops followed him into the Guutiir district and by November 
1779 had possession of the open country, and Basalat Jang terri- 
fied by the attitude of Haidar and of his brother, begged the Madras 
Government to restore to him Guntur and so avert their hostility. 
The question came before tlie Council on December 30th, and it was 
decided that Gunthr should not be given up ; the embarrassments 
creatcjd in the Council, by the bargain they had concluded with 
the Nabob, for a ten years’ lease of that Circar, contributed not 
less, it would appear, than all other inducements, to the resolution 
which they formed.” ‘ In April 1780 Sir Thomas Rumbold left 
Madras and Mr. Whitehill, formerly Chief at Masulipatam, became 
Governor. During this weak administration of the Government of 
Madras Haidar burst upon the Carnatic with an army of a hundred 
thousand strong. With him was M. Lally, late Commandant at 
Guntdr, and four hundred French soldiers. The Madras Govern- 
ment, collecting all available reinforcements, ordered Colonel 
Harper’s detachment, now under command of Colonel B^jillie, to 
march from Guntdr to Madras. The force consisted of 150 Europeans 
and 2,000 sepoys. They set out for the south, and on September 8th 
fell in with Haidar’s army at Perambakam and, being joined by 
Colonel Fletcher with reinforcements of European troops, were 
totally defeated on September lOtli at Conjeveram where, had it 
not been for the great exertions of Lally, Pimorin and other French 
officers,”* not a man would have I’eceived quarter from their 
Mussulman foes. 

The Calcutta Council had on J une 12th, 1 780, addressed a despatch 
to the Madras Government ordering the restitution of the Guntfir 

1 Mill IV, 120. 3 Mill lY, 135. pen can do justice to the humanity o{ these 
** gentlemen, without whose assistance many of our officers must have perished : hia their 
** merit will live for ever embalmed in the hearts of aU who felt or witnessed thei^ 
“ beneficence.” 
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Circar, but the Madras Government did not carry out these orders 
and tlio Gunt^ir Circar remained nominally under the Navab of 
Arcot. Nominally, for in reality there was little rule of any sort in 
Guntur. • The Company’s sepoys, left by Colonel Bailliein garrison, 
refused to go by sea to Madras and remained uselessly at Ongole. 
Haidar’s cavalry, under command of a Sirdir named Narsu, swept 
over the countiy, plunderingthe towns of Kadava Kiiduru, Vetapalem, 
Nizhmpatam andMangalagiri. At Masulipatam, ^ when the sepoys, 
were ordered to embark they broke into open mutiny, and many of 
the Zemindars throughout the Circars were known to be disaffected. 
At tills juncture Warren Hastings sent from Calcutta to Madras 
Sir Eyre Coote, with a commission to take command and to suspend 
the Governor, Mr. Wliitehill. Some regiments of Bengal sepoys 
under Colonel Pear.se marched by the coast to reinforce the Madras 
army, and Mr. Daniel took advantage of their passage through the 
Circars to coerce and reduce to submission some of the more refrac- 
tory Zemindars. The orders of the Supreme Government were now 
can’ied out and Guntdr was restored to Basalat Jang, but Kondapalle 
and Masulipatam forts wero strongly garrisoned , and a field force 
six guns was stationed on the river bank at Srikakulam ready 
any hostilities. The only breach of the peace, however, was the 
liveable caused by Venkiali, a kinsman of Vfcsireddi Nagannah, 
Zemindar of Nandigama, who was supported by Appa Rao, the 
Zemindcir of Nuzvidu, and by the petty Zemind&rs of Bezvada, 
Mailavaram, Modurglidt and Jamalavai. To put an end to these 
disturbances, Mr. Stratton in 1781 was stationed at Mailavaram and 
Mr. Aildrew Scott at Rkgliavapfiram, each with a military force at 
his disposal. Some time afterwards Venkiah was captured and the 
distiirbmices ceased. 

In 1782 Basalat Jang died, but the Guntfir Circar was not 
given over to the Company according to treaty and remained 
for six more years under the tender mercies of Saif Jang and 
the renters of Nizam Ali Khan. In 1 784 the Governor^General, 
Warren Hastings, was so pressed for men and money that he 
proposed to restore all the Northern Circars to the Nizam, but this 

^ A full account of this mutiny was left on record by Mr. Daniel, Chief at Masulipatam. 
On coming to the fort in the morning he was told by Captain Cesshyre and Lieutenant 
Craufurd that the sepoys refused to embark. He therefore asked General Stuart, who was 
apparently travelling through Masulipatam, to use his influence. The General paraded 
the troops and went through their ranks, but failed to persuade them to return to their 
duty. Mr. Daniel then called for volunt6ei*a to embark, but seemingly to no purpose, and 
the sepoys appear to have gained their point. 
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suggestion was strenuously opposed by Lord MacCartney^ Governor 
of Madras^ and fell to tlie ground. In September 1786 Lord Corn- 
wallis became Governor-General at Calcutta and it was part of his 
instructions from London to demand the rendition to thp Company 
of the Guntdr Circar. Fear of Tipii Snltfen^s power and of war with 
France deterred the Governor-General from making this demand 
upon the Niz4m until May 1788, when he instructed Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Governor of Madras, to despatch to Haidarabad Captain 
Kennaway as envoy for the negotiation of the transfer. The Niz&m 
was not very loth to give up Guntur, which had given him very 
little revenue under tlie management of his rental's, and agreed to 
make it over to the Company in September 1 788. The tribute for 
the Northern Circars had not been j)aid for some years, but the 
revenues of Guntiir since the death of Basalat Jang were regarded 
as a setoff and these pecuniary claims were adjusted at Calcutta by 
a confidential agent of the Niz/uiu Thus did Guntur pass finally 
under the rule of the Company thirteen years after Lord Clive had 
obtained the sanads from the Emperor at Delhi. 

The French troops that had been dismissed by Ba85,lat Jang 
in 1779 were taken into the service of theNizim at Haidarabad tod 
under the command of M. Eayrnond became onco more a sourca^sijf 
anxiety to the Company. In 1795 efforts were made to induce l||i 
Nizam to disband tbem, and in 1798 a British forco was assembled 
at Gimtfir and marched to Haidarabad to assist the Nizim in carry- 
ing out the wishes of the Madras Government. The Commandant, 
M. Raymond, had died, so the forco was disbanded with little diffi- 
culty and the officers were shipped to France. 

The Paln^ld, the most remote portion of the Kistna district, was 
still at this date nominally under the ^sovereignty of the Navab of 
Arcot, but in 1801 the Company deprived the Navab of his remnants 
of legal power and the Carnatic, including the Palnad, passed under 
the dominion of the East India Company. From this date there is 
but little to record in the history of this district. The Officers* 
mutiny” of 1809 extended to the division stationed at Masulipatam 
and, incredible though it may be, a post was established by the 
officers through Pulicat to St. Thomas’ Mount by sepoys disguised as 
runners ! In November 1815 the Pindaris plundered Munag^la 
and Kumarabandar, and in March 1816 they entered the district near 
Penuganchipr61u and passed south by Nandigaraa. Crossing the 
river to Amrdvati, they spread over the Guntur country and pas:^ 
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by way of Narsaraopet and Yinukonda to Cumbnm, a regiment of 
light cavalry following in hot pursuit, but never overtaking them. 
Their ravages are still remembered in this district. Old men called as 
witnesses ^ Court fix their age by saying that they were lads when 
the Mahratta o&valry came. 

In the year 1823 the claims of the Nizkm over these Northern 
Oircars were determined by a money payment to him from the 
Company of Es. 11,56,666. 

In 1832-3 occurred the terrible drought, which is known among 
Europoansas ''tiio Guntdr Famine” and among nativesas " Nandana” 
that being the cyclic year. This terrible calamity covered the 
country with human bones from Ongolo to Masulipatam and for 
twenty years afterwards the cultivation in the Guntfir district did 
not reach its previous limit. 

In December 1859 the Guntdr and Masulipatam districts were 
Mj^lgamated into the Kistna District. 
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CHAPTEB V- 

ANNALS OF MASULIPATAM. 

The ancient geographers mention a port named Mcesolia on this 
coast which 'was the point to which caravan traffic extended from 
Persia and the emporium whence ships sailed to the Golden Cher- 
sonese/' and this may be the modern Masulipatam ; but the coast line 
near the mouth of the Kistna must have advanced very much in seven- 
teen centuries, and it is impossible now to conjecture where tho ancient 
port was situated. There is very little reference to Masulipatam in 
the period of Hindu rule : the people were chiefly pastoral and do 
not appear to have paid much attention to sea-borne commerce. 

In the temple in the fort is an inscription of A. D. 1397 recording 
a private grant, and on a pillar of the inandapara of the temple 
Raraalinga in Robertson^s pettali are three inscriptions of the twelwh 
century. 

Orme mentions a tradition that Masulipatam was founded in the 
fourteenth century by a colony of Arabs, and there may possibly be 
some foundation for the legend, as tho Arabs engaged largely in 
commercial ventures fi’om the Rod Sea to SouthcM’u India and may 
perchance have found their way round Ceylon as far as this part of 
the coast. The first mention of Masulipatam in history is that about 
the year a Muhammadan Mosque was built in Masulipatam 
under the tolerant auspices of the Carnatic Rajas, who were at that 
time fighting the Babinani kings of the Deccan with their own 
weapons, and were enlisting Mussulman soldiers under their banners. 
In 1478 the victorious army of Muhaminad Shdh Bahmani II pene- 
trated as far as Masulipatam, but on the downfall of that monarch 
the country came under the rule of the Orissa Rajas and, after being 
conquered by the great Carnatic king, Krishna Raya, (circa 1515), 
was finally taken possesssion of by the Mussulman king of Golconda, 
Sultjfn Quli Qutb Shah. In 1557 the Carnatic Governor of Kon- 
davidu occupied Masulipatam with an army of 50,000 men, but that 
was merely a temporary inroad, and this part of the coast remained 
peacefully under the rule of tho Golconda kings for a century and a 
half, numerous references in the histories of the period showing 
that the sea-borne trade of Masulipatam, fostered by the Muham- 
madan sovereigns, must have attained very considerable dimensions^ 
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It was under the patronage of the kings of Golconda that European 
traders first established themselves at Masulipatam. The Portuguese 
may have been the earliest and the Dutch the second nation to 
occupy this field, ^but the first English venture was in the year 1611, 
when -a lniCftory was established at Masulipatam on behalf of the 
East India Company. I'he following is taken from Mr. Moms’ 
€kid&i^ Manual : — 

The very earliest notice of this factory is to be found in two * 
letters addressed by Lucas Anthenniss at Pettapolle (Peddapalli) or 
Nizampatam, to Peter Williams, a factor a.t Masulipatam, in which 
the particulars of certain petty mercantile transactions are mention- 
ed. Those letters are dated December 29th, 1611, and January 8th, 
1612. 

In January 1611 Captain Hippon was despatched by the Directors 
of the East India Company in the ship Globe to open a trade 
with the people on the Coromandel coast, A Dutchman, named 
Peter Williamson Ploris, who was in tlio English Company’s Service, 
accompanied him in tlie capacity of factor, with authority to conduct 
all commercial transactions. After touching at Pulicat, where Floris 
and Hippon were unsuccessful in opening trade, the Globe sailed 
for Masulipatam. Thence she departed, laden with cotton cloths 
and other delicate fabrics for Bantam and Siam. In the following 
year (1613) she returned to Masulipatam. E^loris has left an interest- 
ing account of these voyages and a qiuiint extract from the narrative 
of his second visit here follows : — 

the 10th of December they arrived at Masulipatam where 
they found an English sliip and two Hollanders. They understood 
that Mir Sadardi was out of place and that Atma Khan and 
Busebulleran did govern. The ship was the James sent expressly 
to second them in their voyage. The 21st, the author and others 
went on shore, where they were met by Wenkatadra, son of 
Busebulleran, with the Shah Bandar and other Moors, by whom 
they were well received, being presented with several Tesseriffes. 
The Director Warner and the author had each a fine horse given 
^^them. Ploris refused his, suspecting their treachery, but was 
compelted to accept it. He took a Kaul at four per centum and 
^Manded goods. The 25th of January the James departed for 
Petapoli, and on the 7th of February from thence for Bantam. 
The 23rd the author returned to Masulipatam. 
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29tM of July> tlieiie arriyed four persons^ as ambassadors^ 
along with Wengali, from the great King of Karasinga^ or Yejitir, 
who brought Mr. Floris the King’s kaul with his abestiam (which 
is a white dioth^ bearing the impression of his own handj^in sandal 
or safEron) ; likewise one from the *Queen of Paleakate^ Insides 
several letters from Jaga Baja, Tima Baja, Apokandaia ahdpthersc 
The King’s letter was written on a leaf of gold, wherein Jfce ex* 
cused the offence given the English at Paleakate ; and iiflKted 
them to come to his country, giving them leave to choose a place 
for building a house or pastle to their liking, besides other privi- 
leges. As an earnest of his good will, he bestowed on Mr. Floris 
a town, yiel) ing an income of about four hundred pounds a year,, 
promising to do more for him at his next arrival. The Hollandori^ 
did all they could to obstruct these favours, but their influenco 
"was not groat enough. The inhabitants grieving to see every 
" year English ships pass by without reaping any benefit from them, 

" filled the King’s ears with complaints, and procured these friendly 
" offers. Mr. Floris kept the envoys with him and bore their ex- 
"penses till the ship came into the road. His man, Wengali, has 
" spoken in person with the King who laid his hand upon his head 
" and presented him with a Tesseriffe. 

" The 4th of October, the ships being sheathed, came into the 
road of Masulipatam and Floris gave order for loading the goods. 

" On the 25th came news of the death of Wenkatadrapa, King of 
" Vel6r, after fifty years’ reign, and that his three wives (of whom 
" Obiamma, Queen of Paleakate, was one) had burned themselves 
" with the corpse. Great troubles were apprehended. The Holland- 
" ers were afraid of their castle newly built in Paleakate.”* 

Prom the above extract it will be seen ,that the ships traded not 
only from Europe, but that a profitable business was done in selling 
Masulipatam goods in Sumatra and the Spice Islands. This traffic 
proved so profitable that in 1627 the Batavia Council* recommended 
that 300,000 rials in money should be sent annually to Masulipatam 
for cloths to be exchanged in the Eastern Archipelago for gold and 
camphor and spices. 

^ Narasimha seems to have been generally used by the English to denote the Carnatio 
K&ja of Vijayanagar. 

* Journal of Mr. Peter Williamson Floris, Cape Merchant in the voyage of Captain 
Hippon. Translated from the Dutch. Collection of voyages and travels/’ Voh I, p. 448. 

3 Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, Vol. 1, pp. 188, 279. ^ 
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Tlioro was much jealousy at Masulipatam between the JDutch and 
the English merchants, and in 1628 tjic latter were sC^Jiarassed by 
their rivals that they removed to Armegon on the Nellore Coast, 
.where ajfactory had been founded Uiree years previonslyf In 
November 1682" a firman was obtained from the King at Golconda 
permitting the English to re-open the factory at Masubpatam and to 
trade at other ports in his dominions, and in 1634 a second firman 
was obtained, so that the/ ought to have been free from all local 
hindrances, but the Dutch appear to have stiir been able to thwart 
and a^noy their European rivals. In ^648 and 1649 the wars 
betwel® the King of Golconda and the Hindu Rajas interfered with 
the cloth trade, and from this date Masulipatam factory appears to 
have occupied a position of less importance than that assumed by 
the more recent establishment of Port St. George or Madras. On 
December 1655, the following Minute of Consultation at Masuli- 
'l^ntam was recorded: '^Next was taken into 6onsideration what 
proportion of means was thought needful to be allowed to such of 
^‘ the Company's servants as are to reside at Madraspatam and 
Metchlapatam and the subordinate factories for their necessary 
'^ expenses, charges, garrison, &c., excepted, it was agreed that 
thirty old Pagodas should be allowed to Mr. Edward Winter to 
tfphold the Compan/s houses at Metchlapatam, Verasheroon, 
^^^tteipolee, Daleepadee, and sixty new Pagodas for the president 
^and two factors, the minister and his wife, and chirurgeon, at 
Port St. George.^^ 

About 1670 a Dominican Friar, named FemandSz Navarette, 
visited Masulipatam on his return journey from China to Europe. 
He had been sent to the Philippine Islands and China and he 
returned by a rather circuitous route. From Malacca ho went by 
sea to Madras and thence by land to Golconda and Masulipatam, at 
which port he embarked for Surat. He gives the following des- 
cription of Masulipatam: ^'The city Musulapatam is famous all 
along the coast of Coromandel. It is situated sixty leagues north 
^'of Madrasta, a very populous place and of great trade. The 
English and Dutch and at present the French have erected fac- 
tories there. Some years ago, besides these, the Danes bad one 
too. Some Portuguese, Mungrels and Blacks who are Catholicks 
live there and have a little Church where there was a father of the 
order of St. Augustin. Some English and Dutch, who have dis- 
charged themselves frpm their Companies, have settled there and 
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live with their fomilies. The climate is very bad and unhealthy. 
They said^he heat from ApriLto ^August was intolerable: all the 
country abounds in wheats rice, sh^ep; hens^ geese^ fish and fruit 
at reasonable rates. I stayed with my Chinese in the Pjp^ch fac- 
tory, where I said mass for them every day and. dined and supped 
at their table ; they treated me in health> and a small sickness 1 had 
with extraordinary kindness, love and affection. The city is singu^ 
"lar and there being such a diversity^- of natives there falls out 
something new every day among Persians, Armenians, Moors, &c. 
V That city resembles Babel in the variety of tongues and differences 
of garbs and customs, but I liked the natural inclinations them 
all. I sometimes .went to the Church, which was a considerable 
distance from the factory, met several people by the way and 
they were all courteous and civil. I talked with some English 
and Dutch, visited them because it was neccssaryjhitnd . fontid 
them very obliging in their words and some no less in tlK»» 
actious.^^* 

A very similar description of Masulipatam is given by a Dutch 
minister : Masulipatam is a city seated near a large river, where 
the English and Dutch have their factories. It is very populous 
and the residence of a Governor, who pays a certain yearly tribute 
to the King of Golconda, which he squeezes out of tho inhabitauts, 
especially tho gentues, which are sorely oppressed by tho Per^ans 
and Moors herc5, who farm all the weaving trade from the .groat 
‘^persons; wherefore there is scarce any trafficking here with 
profit unless you pbtain a Patent from the King which is not easy 
to be obtained, because the Governors (who pay 140,000 Pagodas 
of annual tribute to the King) constantly .oppose it : and it is a 
difficult matter to approach the King (who keeps his Court at a 
great distance hence) without purchasing their favour or some 
other Government men^s at Court. For the rest, this city is a 
place of great traffick, where most of our commodities, as also those 
transported hither from the Mologues, China, &c., are sold at a 
very good rate. Here is also a great concourse of merchants 
from Camboja, Suratto and other places under tho jurisdiction of 
the Great Mogul, as also from Goa, Orixa, Bengala and Pegu. 
" Here is also a considerable traffick in Diamonds and Rubies.*^ “ 

♦ An account of China, written in Spanish, by the R. F. P. Fernandez Navarette, 
translated in “ Collection of Voyages and Travels.” London, 1704, Vol. I. 

• A true and exact description oi the most celebrated Bast Indian Coasts of Malabar 

and Coromandel. By Philip Baldores, Minister of the Word of God in Ceylon. Aiiisicr- 
dam, 1672. “ Collection of Voyeges and Travels.” London 1754. ^ 
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The following description of Masulipatam was written m 1719 
by P6re Bouohet, a French Jesuit: ^^Masulipatam appartenoit 
anciennement an roi de Golconde^ il est maintenant sons la pois- 
sance dn Mogol. Cette ville est eloignee de Golconde d^environ 
" quatre tingM lioues : los principales nations de V Europe qui 
trafiquent anx Indes y ont des comptoirs. Les toiles peintes qu'on 
" y travaille sont les plus estimCes de toutes celles qui se fabriquent 
aux Indes : on y voit un pont de bois le plus long, je crois, giii soit 
an monde : il eat utile dans les grandes marees o6 la mer couvre 
beaucoup de terrain : on y respire un tr&s mauvais air. On 
^ oompte plus de cent lieues de chernin par terre de Madras a 
Masulii)atam, maia il est vrai qu’il y a plusieurs detours a 
** prendre."® 

These three descriptions give us a picture of Masulipatam as a 
Iwisquoomraercial centre and various quaint references in the old 
record»^ g^ve us some idea of the mode of life* of the English in 
their factory about the year 1670 and later. The orders of the 
Directors in London were explicit that theii* married servants were 
to reside in houses provided by the Company, and that the unmarried 
men were to dine at a common table with a steward appointed to 
qrder their table, that it doth not exceed their allowance." Some- 
times they sent out Bibles, Catechisms and religious treatises for 
distribution and in all their despatches much interest is shown in tho 
moral welfare of their employes. This paternal care roaches its 
climax in the following Memorandum written by Major William 
Puckle, who came out in February 1676 as Auditor 

Proposal Is to tho Agent about the young men in Metchelepatam. 

I. — Whereas each hath his peon® and some more with their 
Eondells, that none be permitted but as at the Fort. 

II. — ^That some pecuniary mulct or fine be imposed or deducted 
out of their wages for misdemeanours. 

1 . Absence from public prayers Without reasonable excuse. 

® Letters Edifiantes et Curienses. II, 562. " 

’ See the notes on and extracts from the Govemment Records in Fort St. George, 
Madras, 1871, a copy of which is in every Collector’s Office throughout the Presidency. 

• For an amusing sketch of the mode of life among the Dutch in India, see Mr. Mo^s’ 
Manual of the Godavari District, p. 198. 

0 Peon is a Spanish or Portuguese word, meaning footman or foot soldier, and is 
^used all over South India to denote sm office messenger or attendant. Probably hence 
Pawn the piece in chess. 
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2. Going ont of the Factory without leave, 

8. Not attending the writing office and despatching their 
appointments. 

4.. Being found in the Factory drunck, swearin^^ fighting, 
playing unlawful games. 

o. Being out of their chambers after ten of the clock at night. 

6. Going to Punch or Back houses without leave and 
warrantable occasion. 

III. For learning the Portugall languages : That the Company 

pay a Tutor six months ; tlie Tutor to read to them one 
hower every day of the weeke ; the time to be after 
dinner, whilst they are all together ; if any absent or 
neglect to forfeit : that account bo kept of the forfei- 
tures ; that if they be not at six months end petfodt^ 
then throe months more to be allowed ; wberiSn he that 
spoakes not the language shall forfeit for Qvtry time 
* that he speakes English : the forfeitures to goe towards 

payment of the Tutor and what they fall short to make 
up among themselves. The like for learning the Mores 
languages. The account of forfeitures to be sent to the 
Company which will more affect than the loss of the 
irioney. ^ 

IV. In case they will not be conformed to rules, that they 

may be sent to the Fort and kept there. The Dutch 
send all such young men as will not be regulated to 
Batavia, and make them serve for soldiers till their timo 
expire.” 

There are many passages *in the oicl records which show that 
there was much room for amendment in the English factory at 
Masulipatam, not merely among the young men but among their 
seniors. A Mr. Mohun came as Chief in 1670, Mr. Mainwaring 
being the second in Council. In 1674 Mr. Mainwaring brought 
charges of dishonesty against Mr. Mohun, who at once deprived 
him of all pay and allowances. The Council at Fort St. George, 
after a tedious enquiry in 1675, suspended Mr. Mohun and appointed 
Mr. Mainwaring in his place, the Council one and all declaring that 
they would not entrust Mr. Mohun with any of their own private 
property, ^^the consequence is cleare enough.” In 1676 Major 
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WilHara Puckle, the Auditor, was coujmissioned by the Couft of 
Directors as Chief of Masulipataih la order to investigate this dis- 
pute, the acculsations being : Mr. Mfchua ih ' feuding with the 
Compa^y^s laonys and taking tip iiiDnya' at ikltferOst, &c., on the 
^^.Company’s creddit if not in their names, for his own awbunt for 
^the driving on of his own ])articnlar tnide. Mr. Mainwaring for 
wronging the Company in over-reckoning the packing charges at 
Metchlepatam and the Bay and over-rating some of the Company's 
** goods there/^ 


But Major Pucklo died in January 1677 and the Council, having 
received orders from London to dismiss Mr, Mohun from the Com- 
pany’s service, paid him his arrears of salary up to date and he 
sailed foj^ England, giving notice that ho intended to sue for 
damages for wrongful dismissal. During the following 
ycaj*, the Council leisurely proceeded with the enquiry into the 
charges against Mr. Mainwaring and on March 4th he, in his turn, 
was relieved from duty, Mr. Christopher Hatton becoming Chief at 
Masulipatam in his stead. In November 1678 Mr. Mainwaring 
formally demanded his place as Chief of Masulipatam, but Govern- 
mont declined to modify their suspension of him and offered him 
eppies of their enquiry and a passage home. In January 1679 Mr. 
"lEchard Mohun returned to Madras triumphant and was received 
into Council. A fow days after this Mr. Mainwaring delivers two 
^papers to the Governor, apparently fearing Mr. Mohun^s vengeance, 
fpr he is answered concerning his wife and affairs at Metchlepatam, 
** she is a woman soc obliging and discreet there is^^ioe occasion of 
an order to protect her, but if anything should offer, the Agent 
and Governour will not be behind hand in civilitys and in care of 
her soe far as becomes him and with regard to his other request 
the Agent and Governour is only confirmed in his previous opinion 
and refers Mr. Mainwaring to the Hon’ble Company for a final 
conclusion of all his matters.^’ Mr Mohun accompanied the Agent 
in his two journeys by land and sea to Masulipatam in 1679 and 
then remained in Madras as a Member of Council, but meanwhile 
Mr. Mainwaring had gone to England and so on July 2nd, 1780, the 
following minute was entered : The ship President anchors in the 
Roads having left the Downes the 13th February. Mr. Matthew 
Mainwaring lands. The Honourable Company's packet is read. 
" Mr. Richard Mohun being now by the Company's order discharged 
" the service withdrew out of the Counoil.^^ This six years’ conflict, 
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the endless dispu^ and aspersions/’ as the Madras Council terms 
them, at MasuUpatam must hai^l^d the urorst possihto effect upon 
the discipline M Hhef factory thef^. ’ In a despatch dated December 
24th> 1675^ the Birectors had laid^down rules for the perchase of 
goods, 'jl/lien the Calicos were brought to the Company’s ware- 
house in fulfilment of contract, three of the Council, including thU 
Agent or Chief or Warehousekeeper, must be present, to compare 
the goods with the sample and to fix the price to be entered in the 
books, and the Factors and Writers must be present as far as' possi^ 
ble to gain knowledge. This was apparently beneath the ®gnity 
of some of the Company’s servants, for in a despatch dated 15th 
December 1076 the Directors say, with regard to the objections 
raised by some to assisting at the sorting of cloth, We would 
have you to let all in our service know that they are to be disposed 
of as our Chief and Council shall direct, for the best 
of affairs, and not to stand upon Punctillioes.” It is. in. this 
despatch that the following curious passage occurs : Wo find a 
complaint against Mr. Wales and Cullen about throwing a brick- 
bat into Mr. Mainwaring’s window, and of Wales swearing, and 
we note that Mr. Clavelo and Mr Vincent do laugh and dispiso at 
our agency at the fort. We trust due notice has been taken of 
this, for we shall not permit any of our sorvants, of what qualijjjjj^ 
soever, to contemn our authority, which those do, that contemn 
" any that act by it.” 

’A 

The trade which was carried on at tho factory was as describetf^ 
above by the%»avellers who visited Masulipatam. Theataple export ^ 
was cloth, weaved and dyed in the Kistna and Godavari villages, 
and there are references to saltpetre, turmeric, all sorts of spices, 
and miscellaneous articles such as spotted deer and water fowl for 
Hia Majesty Charles II. The imports included all sorts of goods 
manufactured in England, among which broadcloth, and superfine 
scarlet and green cloth, seems to have been most appreciated by the 
natives of this country. The Company had an agent at Golconda 
for the purchase of diamonds, a Mr. Cholmely, w^ was from time 
to time accused of engaging in private trade. This private trade is a 
matter which constantly crops up in the records and probably was 
the mainspring of much of the insubordination and discord that 
prevailed. The East India Company allowed private trade in certain 
commodities, setting apart five per cent, of the tonnage of each ship 
for the private ventures of the Commander and seamen, and"^ 
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permitting the Chief ^ Masulipatjj|S to send home three tons, all 
others of Council two tons and til21'actors not in Council one ton 
each» is more than one passage in the old records showing 

that this •private trade clashed with their duty to the Company. 
If they engaged in private trade, competing against each (£ner, that 
would at pnce explain the many; quarrels and the bitter complaints 
against the Chief, wliose positfei and power doubtless placed him 
at an advantage in the mart. The salaries were so utterly inadequate, 
a writer got £10 per annum and a Factor £20, that the private 
trade was what they looked to as their livelihood and their position 
as servants of flie Company was valued only for the facilities it 
afforded them to carry on this private trade. Thus we see Mr. Mohim, 
Chief at Masulipatam, on a salary of £100 per annum, giving notice 
' tpHhfe the Company for damages £100,000 for wrongful dismissal ! 

Th^ establishment proposed for the factory at Masulipatam by 
Major Puckle in 1675 was as follows : — 

A Chief 

A second for accounts 

A third for god owns 

A Secretary, two Factors, a Steward, three Writers, each of the 
^Councell to take charge of one,a Physitain,rather than a Chirurgeon, 
Minister/^ The business done at the factory must have been 
considerable to afford occupation to so largo an establishment. 
Some passages in the records show that Portuguese clerks wore 
employed as book-keepers. ^ 

The Directors in London, with their sober mercantile ideas, had 
little notion that their servants in India adopted any r61e but that 
of the representatives of a trading Company. I^he accounts, of 
course, showed that large sums were paid to obtain the patronage 
of Mussulman and Hindu courtiers and business was carried on 
only under the shelter of royal grants, but this perhaps to London 
merchants, who could almost remember the monopolies of Queen 
Blizabeth^s reign^may have appeared a necessary incident of foreign 
trade and thej appear to have had little suspicion that their agents 
in India now began to assume a retinue and display more suited to 
envoys of a nation than to mere employes of a mercantile concern. 
The old records contain a very interesting account of two visits 
made to Masulipatam by Mr. Streynsham Master, Agent at Fort St. 
George, who travelled in state attended by two Members of Council, 


• and no more of Oouncell. 
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a Minister, a Surgeon, a SckOti|wter, a two Writers, an 

EnsigB, aax mounted soldiers Hjjpajbmmpeter “ in all 17 p^ons in 
" tbe C(Hnpan 7 ’s service and four freemm who went with Agent’s 
" Company for their own pleasure apd at their own (^argpf.”*^ • 

Extract from the journal of this ext>edition have heen pf^.te4, 
but many passages which thrdwv;^ght upon the state of this 
country in 1679 do not appear iti'-'^ese printed extracts, the 
whole journal is inserted as an appendix to this chapter. 

Mr. Master^s second journey was ify sea. He left Madras on 
August 1st, 1679, on board the Golden Fleece withlf numerous com- 
pany, including Mr. N. Oholmley, who was on his way to mako the 
year’s investments in diamonds at Golconda. They arrived in ihe 
Masulipatam roads on the forenoon of August 4th, finding thills • 
great Dutch fly-boat which saluted them, a small sliip of a Patch 
freeman bf Ceylon, James Hoemer’s ship The Mary and throe junks 
of Masulipatam. Mr. Christopher Hatton and others of the factory 
4iHd freemen came on board, but the wind blowing fresh off land, 
they could not go ashore that day. 

August 6th. — The wind continuing to blow off the land so strong 
and likely to continue so, the Agent, being unable to land, resol voi 
to conduct his business and give instructions, on board, for the 
factories of Masulipatam and Madapollam. The Councils are 
warned to be frugal both in table expenses and to dispense with as 
many peons and servants as may be, the Dutch having last yearc 
put away their Drums, Pipes, &c., and many Peons.” 

The following is ordered to be sent to Fort St. George from 
Masulipatam: 6,000 lbs. of gunney,'® 50 candies ropes, 50 candies 
twine, 100 bags of the best wheat (?), eaoh bag 10 maunds, Peter 
Large is ordered to pay a deposit of 54 pagodas to answer the 
charges for collecting the customs at Golcouda. 

^^At Metchlepatam the Dutch have landed this yeare a very large 
stock of silver, copper and spices wherewith it is reported they 
intend to carry out vast investments to the prejudice of the English 
business having advanced 10 per cent, of the usuall prices of all 
“ soris of calicoes and with the gold coined some months past at 
Pullicatt paid off all their debts on the coast and do now in all 

10 xhe fibre of Cannabis saHva, the ludian hemp. 
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^ '' their factories make their investn^ta with ready money advances 
' which they never did heretofore. Notwithstanding whicsh omr 
'^^erchants goe on cheerfully in their business^ not questioning 
^'but to Qpmply with the contracts made with them^ made by the 
AgeHts i8D0.j at Metchlepatam and Madapollam/^ In the evening 
of Atf^st 9thj Mr. Hatton and the others went ashore and the wind 
being favourable after midnight^ the ships with the Agent and his 

people set sail for Ballasore. 

« ^ 

On Januaiy 13th, 1680, the GoMen Fleece again anchored in the 
Masulipatam roads on her return voyage from the Hugh. Mr. 
Hatton, Mr. Wynne and others went on board and in the afternoon 
the Agent went ashore. The Dutch Chief stood upon the Terras 
house when we passed by, but came not downe to meet 
us in the street.^^ He sent next day to say that he would visit the 
A|^^t who begged to be excused on account of press of business. 

• ^0 ^ j)owning having entered the service of the King of Golcondah 
as Pilot m charge of a vessel bound for Persia, on a salary of 500 
pagodas per mensem (!) the Agent informs Derya Chaun in charge of 
theKing^s affairs here, that it was the King 6f England’s orders that 
his subjects should not serve any other nation, and that the King of 
Golcondah would do well to get rid of Downing, as such sort of 
men were generally runaways and did their employers no good. 
But that being unwilling to inconvenience the King, the Agent would 
not take the man out of the ship till the King was informed of the 
matter. Derya Chaun represents the inconvenience of the pilot 
^being removed when she was now ready to sail with a Portuguese 
and French pass. Orders were given to proceed with new buildings 
for the factoiy, the old building having suffered much in the great 
storm of October 13th, 1779. The descriptions given of this storm 
show that it was similar to the inundation of November 1st, 1864. 
The sea flowed twelve feet deep in the Dutch factory and destroyed 
all their goods and their house to the value of 80,000 pagodas ; the 
sea was also knee-deep in the English factory, where great loss was 
sustained in pepper and other spices. All the houses in the town 
were untiled "'whereby our Honourable Company hath likewise 
""sustained much dammage there in their Broadcloth and Calicoes. 
"" A gfreat part of the Towne, both houses and people, being carried 
"" away and destroyed by the sea water which has washed among the 
"" Island before it, the Bar, towne and bridges.^’ Several ships and 
boats were blown away. In Masulipatam and adjacent villages at 
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least 20^000 men, women and ^ildren ware drowned and lay un'I ^ 
buried in the streets^ which occasioned a great stench*^' The * 
GalHcoes which were wett in the Honourable Companies factory 
in Metchlepatam were all delivered to the washers to^be washt 
againe> and all possible deligenoe used to hasten the aani|| Hhat 
soe this year’s investment be not retarded.” % 

This inundation was probably followed by sickness at Masulipft,tam 
for on February 16th, 1780, the following Minute appears in the Fort^ 
St. George records : ” Mr. Christopher Hatton desiring a greater 
liberty as to removal out of the factory for air th^ the late orders 
made at Metchlepatam do allow to the Chief, it is thought proper 
to grant his desire in respect to himself in particular by reason of 
his indisposition of body, but this is not to be a precedcwi^or 
others without a particular dispensation,” and on July 26th, 1 780, 
advice is received of Mr, Hatton’s death. Mr. John Twill ^f^as 
appointed to succeed him but he also died in September 
Maurice Wynne was then appointed Chief at Masulipatam. 

It will be seen from these extracts that the Dutch were the most 
formidable rivals of the English factory.^ ^ They had been the first 
comers and appear always to have looked on the English as intiniders 
who were to be driven from this field. In 1 628 they had influence 
enough to expel tlie English for some years from this port, and the 
boastful language of the Dutch Chief recorded by the Agent of Fort 
St. George was in keeping with the ostentatious assumption of 
superiority we find on other occasions. It is said that the Dutch 
were the first to erect the fort at Masulipatam. I have not been 
able to find any authority for this tradition, but it is probably true, 
for in the fort is a tomb-stone with the following inscription : 

Hier leyt begravea Den E. Jacob Dedel, in syn leven Haetran in 
Dierst ende opper Hooft te watei’ ende te lande over de Nederlantze 
E. Comp. Deser Oust Cormandel. Overleden, den 29 Auguety Anno 
1624. 

^ 1 There is no mention in these old records of the French factory, except thatm May 
1674, the Dutch picked a quarrel with the Goyemment at Fort St. George for giving 
asylum to “ Monsieur Peter Deltor, second for affairs of the Boyal Company of France at 
** Metcbipatam.” In 1698 a small square was built for the French factory, which is still 
known as Frenchpettah, and, having been restored to France after the peace of 1814, still 
remains (1882) Fienoh territory. It is a space of some 71 acies and includeatwo biCtfalows, 
a chapel and some other buildings 
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(Hero lies buried the Hon. Jacob Dedel> in bis life UouJ|pior in the 
Service and Chief by water and by land of thcDuteh In^^pKloinpany 
on the Coromandel Coast. Died Augngt 29th, lft24.) 

The sit(5 where the Dutch had their villa residences is still known 
as Valandupalem, a corruption of Hollandpalein, and their burial 
ground is in a corner of the compound of a bungalow behind the 
Collector’s OflBco. It contains several tomb-stones in very good 
preservation. The stone is the hard ndpa fdyi on which the 
Hindus carve their inscriptions, but the Dutch must have had a 
trained stone mason, for almost every stone bears a coat of arms, 
oxecatod with considerable skill. Even the grave-stone of an obscure 
Schipper or Sea Captain, probably not of degree to boar coat armour, 
has an effigy of deceased with the three-cornered hat and long coat, 
familiar in old illustrations, reminding one that this Dutch Skipper 
was a contemporary of those bold mariners, Gulliver and Robinson 
Cyusoe. 

The graves are enclosed by a good masonry wall, but some inscrip- 
tions have disappeared before that destructive personage, the village 
herds-boy, who, stone in hand, delights to chip off the raised letters 
that tell the virtues of long-buried merchants and their vrouws. 1 
therefore find space for five of the most quaint, and make an attempt 
to translate them, but many words are obsolete Dutch. 

DeSB ZERK BEGRyPT ONDER ZIG DE DOODE LICHAMEN VAN CATHARINA 
VAN DEN BRTEL VAN AMSTERDAM EN JOHANNES KRUYF VAN TOUANAN 
ONDERKOOPMAN IN DIENST DER E. COMP. lONGE DOOTEli^EN lORG MAN 
GEBOREN DEN 1 5 AUG 1657 EN 28 NOV 1649 OVERLEDBN IIIER TEN CON- 
TOIRE 3 OCTOBER 1678 EN I JANUARY 1679 OUT 21 lARBN JMAEN 19 
DAAGEN EN 29 lAREN I MAEN 3 DAAGEN. 

Recjuiencant in Pace. 

EeN VETER EN EEN MAEGD BEDECET DEES EENE STEEN 

HaEB BEYDER MENJNG WAS VAN TWEE TE WORDEN EEN 

MaEB DE OVBRWBEDB DOOD BBLEin’i: VBRGAREN 

BeRST gap den BRIEL HET op, bn DOE WIERD KRUYP EEN LYK. 

HaEB L^vm ROTTEN HlER MAER IN DBS HEMELS BYCE. 

ZaL QOD DE ZIELEN VAN DE TWEE GELEVEN FARBN. 

Buried under this slab are the dead corpses of Catharine VanDen 
Briel of Amsterdam and John Kruyf of Touanan, junior merchant in 
the service of the Hon. Comp., a young woman and young man. 
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bora tbfi August 1657 and 28th Novembm* 1049, died at the 
factory. hai^he 3rd October 1678 and Ist January 1679 aged 21 
yecu-s, 1 nunph and 19 days, and 29 years, 1 month and 8 days. 

. May they rest in peace. 

A lover and a maid this one stone covers ; 

Their mutual meaning was of two to make one : 

But too cruel death forbad the .union. 

First -Ben Briel gave it up and then Krnyf became a corpse | 
Their lives lie here, but, in Heaven’s kingdom. 

Shall God the souls of these two persons pair. 

HeT DODE LICHAAH van IUFFEW IOANNA BOLWEBE IN HAAR tEVEN 
HUISVBOW VAN DEN EOOPMAN ENl'WEDE HIEB TEN CONTOIBE SB lOHANNES 
KDTSUAN BUST ONUER DESK ZEBE OVEBLEDEN DEN 16eN FEBRUARY A. 
1682 ODD. 43 lABEN 11 UAANDEN EN 8 DAOEN. 

TeB WYI. IE LEEFDE HIEB BENEDEN, 

Had IE d’ellinde tot hyn lot 

Met ZIEETEN WIEBO IE STEEDS BESTBEDEN 
Tot DAT HET DEN ALWYZEN GODT 
GeLIEFDE UYNE ZIEL IN VBEDEN 
Te PliAATZEN BY DEB ENGLEN BOT 
DaAE LEV’lK VBY VAN ZIEET’bN PUYNE 

Geen beter ruyling ala de myne. 

This dead eorpse of Miss Jane Bolwerk, in her life, wife of the 
merchant, second in charge of the Factory here, Mr. .John Huysman, 
rests under this slab. 

While I lived here bdneath. 

Had I to snffer my lot. 

With sorrow was I ever bested. 

Until the all wise God 
Was pleased my soul in peace 
To place by the angel choir. 

There I am free from pain. 

No better exchange than mine. 

Het dode lichaam van iuffb euzabxth van ebpecun in eaab 

LEVEN WAABDE HUISVBOW VAN SB NABTEN VAN DEN BBIEL ONiMtBEOOPNAN 
EN ADHINISTRATEVB DEB BPECERY PAEHUI8 EN ALHIIB WAGT CWDEB 
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DISK 8EBE b’VBB DIB I.AA8TE OPSTAANDIHO. BTSTOBI DBN 17 BB IBBT. 

1685 BN WA8 ODT 60 lABKN. 

BbDBSIN, DBUaDSAAH, TBOOM, STANDVASTIG TAN OIMOIT. 

NiBTLI’qT TBBANDIB DTKDOOB TOOB OB TIOIN WINDIN 

Din ahbtbd was haab wibo, daab wibbd st opgbtoet, 

Hibb btobb b’in god tbbnobgd, tan dagbn bat bn iabbn, 

Haas tbohb zied sal net deohibdbtnen pabbn. 

The dead corpse of Miss Elizabeth Van Erpecunij in her life 
worthy spouse of Mr. Marten Van Den Briel, junior merchant and 
warehousekeeper, here waits under this slab the hour of the resur- 
rection. Died the 17th February 1685, and was aged 60 years. 

Cultured, Tirtnous, pious, stead&st of mind. 

Not lightly changeable by winds to and fro, 

The Amstel was her cradle, there she was brought up. 

Here dead, she in God happily, full of days and years. 

Her pious soul shall with the cherubim pair. 

Zt sullen busten of habe blaap-steedbn. ibs-57-2. 

Hibb bust ben tbouwb, doob de dood 

Gbschetdbn tan haab egt-gbnoot 

In bittbbn boow, besteld teb aabdb 

Be weend net pbanen tloed. na wakde. 

Ondbb desbn zabe lbgt begbaven h’iuff. nabia wilhblhina gah- 

BIEB ZALB GEUALINNB tan den EE HEEB GOSBWYN KAIBB OPPBBCOOPH. 
SBCUNDE Tl DESEB CU8TE CHOBOHANDEL EN OPPBBHOOFn DIT NOOBDEB 
DISTBICT NATA TEB STEEDS NAGAPATNAM DEB 15 OCT. 1702 OBIIT ALHIBB 
TOT MASULIPATNAM DEN 2 AUGU8TT Ao 1735 ODD 32 IABBN 9 MAANDEN 
BN 18 DAGEN. 

They shall rest in their beds . — Isaiah 57, 2. 

Here lies a wife, through death 
Separated from her husband. 

In bitter ruth, bestowed to earth. 

Bewailed with flood of tears, according to worth. 

Under this slab lies buried Mrs. Maria Wilhelmina Gambier, late 
wife of the Hon. Mr. Gosewyn, Mayor, senior merchant, second of 
this Coromandel coast and first of this Northern district. Bom at 
Negapatom, October 15tb, 1702, died here at Masnlipatom, the 2nd 
August 1735, aged 32 years, 9 months and 18 days. 
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DlBd STUH BIDSOKT IHt BOUPW VAS BXH >. HB. UC08 COBBEBIBB 
QXBOOmO TAN TTTRXCHT IN 8TN I.XTXN OPPXBOOOPIIAN. IN OIXBeT OXK B. 
COUP. BN aXXUXFXBT 8BCONDB BY DXN'BD. HXBB OOBTBBNBDB TM PALU- 
CATTA OBirr ALHIXB BBN 15 AUO0STUS 1687 OUD STNBX OBCTBXNT 51 
JAABBN. 

inPPB HABOABIXTA BOOKS TAN AKSTBBDAK SYNX SALIOXBS HUTSTBOIIWB. 
ALHIEB OBSTaSTEN DEN 24 EN AUGUST 1687 OUD OMTBBNT 46 JAABBN. 
•SB ADBIBN BLOCKEEL TAN Y86BNDTCE SYNDE GBWBEST ONDBB COOFXAN IN 
GEHEBTEN DIENST EN OFPEB HOOFD TANT’ COXI^IBB DAXTCHBBOK ALDAEB 
OTEBLEDEN DEN 19 HAY 1687 OUD SYNDE OHTBBNt40 IAABXN. 

Hi 

IVFB ELIZABETH FBONTENIUS GXBOOBTIG TOT PALUCATTA 8YH 
HUYSVBOVWE EN DOCHTEB TAN TOOBNOEHDE lUFFB ALHIEB ONTSLAPXN 
DEN 24 HAEBT 1688 OUD OUTBXNT 21 lAABEN. 

8b WILHELH FBONTENIUS HEDE TAN PALUCATTA IN SYN LETEN ADSISTANT 
IN DIENST DEB E. COMP. EN BBOEDEB TAN DE lUFB TEBDBONCEBN TUS- 
SCHEN DEES PLAETZE EN PALLIGOL DEN 14 OCTOBEB 1687 OUD SYNDE BUYH 
SIlAABEN. 

IaCOBUS COBBESIBB DELONGE GEBOOBTING TOT DAETCHBBOH SOON TAN 
EEBST GENOEHDBN BBENIUFBHEDB ALHIEB OTEBLEDEN DBN 21 SEPTXNBB 
1687 ODD SYNDE OMTBKNT 7 lAABEN. 

SOO DAT HIEB LEGGEN EEN VADB E^N HOEDEK . j 

Sen susteb twee bbobdebs : ■ s 

Twee hannbn bn twee wyten 

DoCH NIET MEEK DAN 8ES LYVEN. 

This stone coTersthe corpses of the Hon. Mr. James Corbesier, 
native of Utrecht, in his life senior taierchant in the service of the 
Hon. Company, and elevated as second by the Hon. the Governor of 
Pulicat, died here the 15th August 1687, aged about 51 years ; 
Mrs. Margaret Booms of Amsterdam, his late wife, died here the 
24th August 1687, aged about 46 years: Mr. Adrien Blockeel of 
Issendyck, formerly junior merchant in the above mentioned service, 
and Chief of the factoiy at Daetcherom, died there the 19th May 1687, 
aged about 40 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Frontenius, native of Pulicat, his wife and daughter 
of the above mentioned dame, fell asleep here the 24th Mmrch 1688, 
aged about 21 years. 
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Mr. William Frontenios, also of PuHcat, in his life assistant la 
the service of the Son. Company, and brother of the lady, drowned 
between this pla^ and Palicol, the 14th October 1687, aged nnure 
than 31 years. 

James Gorbesier Uelonge, native of Daetcheron, son of the 
first named husband and wife, also died here the 21st September 
1687, aged about 7 years 

So that here lie, one father, one mother. 

One sister, two biothers. 

Two men and two wives, 

. Bat not more than six lives. 

The records of Port St. George mention that in 1687 there was a 
great " contagion” at Masulipatam, which may account for some of 
these deaths. The paltry doggrel which closes the epitaph and 
which agrees curiously word for word with the English translation 

I nnworthy of a place on the monument over the remains of the 
f couple, their two sons, daughter and son-in-law. The whole 
lily must have been swept away by the pestilence, for the chari- 
le friend who wrote the inscription did not know their exact 
ss. Daetcheron is in the Godavari district. There are other 
epitaphs, but these five are the most interesting. 

There are no English or Frenoh grave stones in Masulipatam of 
the seventeenth century, although as we have seen two English 
Chiefs in Council died in one year, and so we must conclude either 
that the Dutch along this coast had more filial reverence for their 
deceased nr else that they, assuming a higher position, beliaved 
more as if they were permanently established in the country. 

In the year 1686, when the dynasty of Golcondah fell before the 
Emperor of Delhi, the Dutch saw an opportunity to secure a still 
moi*e prominent position and, raking up some real or imagined 
affront from the Court of Golcondah, took possession of Masuli- 
patam. This was communicated to the Madras Government by the 
following curiously imperious letter : 

Prom the Dutch Govemonr and Council of Palliacatt to the 
English Govemonr and Council of Fori St. Geoigc, bearing date 
the 3-13th August 1686. 

“ It cannot be unknown to your Honours, how our Honourable 
“ Netherlands East India Compaay, for some years on this Coast of 
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Choromandel^ by the great Mimsters of State and other lesser 
Governors and servants of the Gulcondah Groiirn Bearer, as well 
in the Low Lands of the North from Orixa to Metchlepatam, as also 
'^in the lands of Oarnatioa, are abused and affronted ^n many 
" unspeakable manners which we principally regard. Whereupon 
^^the Right Honourable Council of India cannot swallow such 
innumerable overgrown injuries and have been forced to resolve 
the better to come by our right, in recompense of our great loss, 
and for the injuries and affronts done us, to take in possession 
(by the forces now sent us) the city of lltetchlepatam, which reso- 
lution of the High Honourable to take into possession the city of 
Metchlepatam is put in execution, and by God^s blessing and the 
Companies^ arms, so effected that we now for our Company this 
26th of July are Masters of the aforesaid city of Metchlepatam ; 
" wherein, according to our Orders and to the maintaining our 
hViendships, we shall not incommode or hinder your Honours to 
imbarque in your ships from your factory at Metchlepatam wh^ 
goods you have ready by you as you have occasion, and to disiBr 
barque all your Provisions and Merchandize which brougldH^ 
your ships to Metchlepatam and lay them up in your factory ; flKt 
not to carry them without the city to dispose of them to mercbsj|jj||l 
or subjects of the King of Gulcondah, so long aS" our Compahy 
hath not satisfaction from the King and keep possession of the 
“ Towne.*^ 

^OHN PITTS. 

JOHANNES HUYSMAN. 

EBHNIEB JACOBSON. 

' To this the Madras Government sent a very energetic reply, say- 
ing that they intended to carry on their trade at Masulipatam whether 
the Dutch permitted it or not, and advising the Dutch not to obstruct 
the trade because of the ill consequences that may be.^^ The 
Dutch then wrote to explain that the English merchants had left 
Masulipatam, fearing that their property might be burnt by native 
armies. The narrative of what passed at Masulipatam during the 
next few years is very obscure. The East India Company was 
waging war with the Emperor Aurangzib in Bengal, and in July 
1687 his troops advanced as far as the fortress of Kondapalle, 
whereupon the Dutch, English and French appear to have deserted 

Masulipatam. Great distress was reported to prevail in thiv'part 

14 
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of the country with famine and war combined. The .Madras Gov- 
ernment sent R&. 10,000 as a present to the Mogul Goviptnor of 
Golconda, and in March 1688 received a letter from the Moj^l 
<JovGmoi;of Masulipatam about theiir re-establishing the factory 
there. On October 2nd, 1689, the factory with its eighteen godowns 
was seized by the Moguls. In December 1690 the Madras Govern- 
ment obtained from Zulfikar Kh^n, one of Aurangzib’s generals, 
ft firman enabling them to re-open their factories along the coast, 
and in 1692 another firman was obtained to the same effect, but the 
buildings wore reported te bo in ruins, and from 1690 to 1697 appear 
to have been in charge of a man named Brough, who drew Sergeart^s 
pay. 1697 a Mr. Lovell was sent to ro-open the factory, but 
a})parcDtly bn a smaller scale. 

In August 1699 there landed at Masulipatam Mr John Pitt,^* 

► Agent of the new East India Company, who assumed the rank of 
Ih'esident of the Coromandel Coast and Consul for the King of 
England. The Madras Government forbad their subordinates at 
Masulipatam to obey any orders issued by Mr. John Pitt. In 
D('cember 1699 Sir William Norris, Ambassador to the Emperdr'bf 
idDelhi, landed at Masulipatam and issued the following uotificaticMi 
♦o tliJO servants of the old Company at this station : — 

is to require and command you, not to presume to make any 
^dross or application, either in your own person or by any other, 
airoctly or indirectly ; to any public minister or officer of the great 
Mogul, without my knowledge or permission, as you will answ’^er 
the contrary at your peril. Given at Masulipatam, December 26th, 
1699. 


William Norris. 

To this the Governor and Council at Madras replied in a letter to 
Sir William Norris, dated January 16th, 1700, in which they pointed 
out that the Act of Parliament did not authorize the new Company 

1 8 This Mr.tTohn Pitt was cousin of Mr. Thomas Pitt, who was at this juncture Governor 
of Fort St. George, so the dispute between the representatives of the rival Companies on 
this Coast had^ all the bitterness of a family quarrel. It was Mr. Thomas Pitt, Governor 
of Fort St. George, who took home the famous Pitt or Begent diamond, which is said to 
have been foimd at PartiAla in NandigAma Tafuq of this District. He was the grandfather 
of the well known Statesman Pitt. There was a later Governor of Madras, Mr George 
Morton Pitt, who also dealt secretly in big diamonds, as is told on page 606 of Wheeler’s 
Madras in the Olden Time (Edition of 1882), but Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras from 
1698 to 1709, was the one who took to Europe the famous diamond. See page 279 of 
Wiieelera Madras. 
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to send Ambassadors and Oonsnls to mtwfere with tl^e trade of the 
old -Company until the 29th September 1701. Afterwards the 
Madras OoTemment, suspecting that Mr. Lovell haft been Inkewam 
in his opposition to Sir William Norris and Mr John Pitt, on the 
12th July 1700 resolved to again establish a Chief and Council at 
Masnlipatam and despatched to that port a force of 24 soldiers with 
a Lieutenant, Serjeant and Corporal. Meanwhile Sir W« Norris 
left for Surat, and in 1702 the old and new Companies were 
amalgamated, so this rivalry ceased. - 

In 1703 imminent war with Prance caused the Madras, (rovern- 
ment to withdraw all the Factors from Masulipatam, ex^fipt one 
Mr. Frowen. In 1704 a person was sent from Madras to look after 
the dead stock with a remark that the Company will be at no expense 
but his salary and that of the necessary peons. A native named 
Narrain was deputed to buy goods. In 1706 Mr. Fawcett is recalled 
froin Masulipatam and Mr. Noden left in charge. 

Tlie following appears in the records of Port St. George under 
date, 26th August 1717 : — 

* The President delivers to the Board a translation of their lettom 
from Masulipatam, one by Cunsum Pera, who had been formerly 
chief Dubash to the now East India Company there, the other £rtaH 
£hau Colonoo Buggawan, an eminent Brahman in those parts, 
advising and pressing us to take speedy possession of Divy Island. 
They both agreed that all the inhabitants wait impatiently for us, 
and that we»may depend upon having an accession of people from 
the continent j the inhabitants being very desirous of living under 
the English Government, and that there are already eighteen towns 
and villages upon the Island. 

After full debating the matter, ft is agreed that Cunsum Pera be 
sent for hither to give us a more full account of the state of affairs 
there : that he be taken into the Company’s service and employed 
in that business : and that in the meantime the President do give 
orders for providing all necessaries ready for taking possession of 
Divy Island. 

There is nothing else on record until in 1720 Mr. Humphrey 
Holcombe came as Resident to Masulipatam. In 1723 he wrote to 
Madras, asking that some one might bo sent to relieve him as he is 
very melancholy. 
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TTicro is an entry in tHe Madras records showing that the total 
expense of the factoms at Masulipatam and MadapoUam in 1726 
was only 628 Pagodas, which proves that they were kept up ^n a 
very insigjiificant scale. The Vizagapatam factory at this date cost 
six thousand pagodas each year. 

After this there is nothing on record about Masulipatam, and I 
have not been able to ascertain if the English were still in 
Masulipatam when in 1750 Nasir Jang’s officers seized the French 
factory, or when in July 1751 the French troops took possession of 
the fort and town. Those events have been related at length in 
n. previous chapter, but it may be doubted whether the coup by 
which tho French, suddenly appearing in the roads, landed and 
took the place was a very hazardous enterprize. Th© Muhammadan 
Governor of Masulipatam had a son, named Haidar Jang, who 
had boon for some time interpreter in the French service at 
Pondicherry and who accompanied M. deBussi from Pondicheyry to 
the Deckan as confidential agent until assassinated by Nizdm Ali 
in March 1758 at Aurangabad. This may be one explanation of 
the feeble defence offered, but indeed Masulipatam admitted of very 
little defence, for there was nothing worth calling fortifications.'* 
There were a few round towers of mud, raised by the Muhamma- 
dans or by tho European traders as a protection against marauding 
cavalry, and in the town there was an enclosure called the fort, 
whore the Muhammadan troops were lodged. The town and tho 
harbour which we now call the fort were connected by a long 
bridge built on wooden piles and the French at«-once set to 
work to demolish this bridge and, raising 11 bastions of earth 
about 8 feet in height, faced these bastions with the wooden piles 
of tho bridge. A breast-work, six feet high but of no great 
thickness, joined the bastions in place of a curtain and at the foot 
of all was placed a pallisade of country wood cut at Divi. This 
work took the French five years to complete, and as the earth was 
the salt earth taken from the adjoining swamp, eveiy shower of rain 
made repairs necessary. When Colonel Forde appeared before 
the Fort in 1759 it was in as good state of defence as it had ever 
been and had a garrison of Europeans equal to if not superior to 
his European force. His batteries at the distance of 13 or 1,400 
yards produced little or no effect, and with regard to the damage 

1 * lleport dated 12th November 1765, by Major Call, Engineer, upon tbe lox^cationi 
of Masulipatam. 
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done he might as weU have stormed it the fifit day as the last had 
his situation warranted so desperate an attempt and had it not 
been probable that the garrison in the first days of investiture 
would have been more alert than they were after our troops had 
** laid a long time before the place without advancing to attack it,” 

In place of the wooden bridge the French constructed a causeway 
from the fort to the town^ and it wsus they who dug the cistern 
capable of holding 44^000 gallons near the town gate. 

When the English took possession of Masulipatam in April 1759, 
they did little or nothing to repair the fortifications, and four or 
five monsoons nearly put an end to them, for the ^Engineer's report 
of 1765 says ; A stranger would doubt if any defensive works ever 
existed round the place were it not that some iron gun-carriages 
appear half sunk into small mounds. Both people and cattle go 
ov^r the breast-work at their pleasure and the bastions have not 
^^the least parapet on them. A garden wall or common hedge with 
a ditch to it is much easier to be defended.” A detailed estimate 
was accordingly submitted to Madras for M. Pagodas 60,004 to 
properly fortify the place. The specification mentions small bastions 
faced with brick, except on the north-east where very considerable, 
works were to be erected to command the causeway. The wall 
near the river” was to be on a good foundation and a narrow 
low rampart behind, that the wall may the better resist the 
violence of the water in storm, but the curtain elsewhere was a 
brick wall wi^ the earth taken from the ditch heaped inside the 
wall to form a banquette. A berm of 40 feet broad is to surround 
all the bastions and curtains except those towards the river 
where it is not to be so broad and all kinds of thorny bushes and 
creepers are to be planted thereon so as to form an impenetrable 
hedge. On the outside of the berm a wet ditch of 80 feet wide 
communicating with the river by means of sluices which will be 
contrived to keep up the water to 8 or 9 feet depth after the 
highest flood tides. Beyond the ditch is to be a kind of glacis of 
about 40 feet broad elevated four feet above the level of high 
water next the ditch and so sloped off towards the country to the 
level of low water,” 

The work required 12,400,000 bricks which had to be made at 
Divi. 15)ie rate for delivery at Masulipatam was Rs. 5-8 per thousand 
and the bricklayers' rate for laying the bricks was Ea. 1^8 per 
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thousand, making Rg. 16 per thousand total charge. The pQes for 
foundation cost 1 Pagoda for 30 and the rate for excavating earth 
was 1 Pagoda for 20 cubic yards. There is an item of Pagodas 2,000 
for baling water, and four sluices at Pagodas 1^000 each complete 
the estimate' with its total of M. Pagodas 60,004. 

This was for the fortifications only without any provision for 
interior barracks or offices. The estimate was at once sanctioned in 
MadraB and the work was set in hand, for Masulipatam was then^ 
regarded as the seat of Government of the Northern Circars, which 
had to bo defended from the Niz^m, the Mahrattas and possibly 
from the French. 

In 1767 pipes were laid down along the causeway to convey fresh 
water from the cistern to the fort and in other points doubtless the 
estimate was departed from, for in letter No. 167 dated 30th August 
1771 Mr. Eiigiuoor Steven’s report is submitted to Madras, showing 
that the fortifications had already cost C. Pagodas 97,274 and^ould 
cost 85,000 Pagodas more. The Madras Council pointed out that 
this was three times the original estimate, but admitted that the 
works wore necessjiry and must bo carried out. In 1772 the 
Masulipatam Chief in Council stated that in wet weather or spring 
tides the road from the town to the fort is still under water and 
proposed to protect it by a brick wall on each side. 

From the date of the English occupation there is little to bo 
recorded of Masulipatam that has not been told in the previous 
chapter on the history of the District generally. On jOctober 15th, 
1759, Colonel Forde made over a charge to Mr. John Andrews who 
was succeeded in 1760 by Mr, James Alexander and he was followed 
by Mr. Pybus, who was Chief in Council when the Imperial sanads 
wore published with all ceremony in the fort on March 3rd, 1766, 
but was relieved in May 1766 by Mr. Lewin SmitL In 1773 Mr. 
Wynch was Chief at Masulipatam and in 1775 Mr. Whitehill, and 
it is curious to remark that both these gentlemen rose to be Governor 
of Madras and both were removed from that post. 

This indeed was a period in the history of the Madras Presidency 
at which many writers have looked askance. The Company's ser- 
vants now had to send forth armies, to conclude treaties and to 
govern kingdoms, but the traditions of the mercantile origin of the 
Company, with private trade permitted if not encouragqid among 
the employes, were not yet extinct and men in influential positions 
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engaged in pecuniary tranaactio^e liable to abuse and soon to be 
prohibited altogether. As an instance of this may be quoted a case, 
not disentombed from the dusty records of the Collector's office, but 
^ found onpage370’423 of Volume V of Thornton's History^ In 1775 
Mr. John Whiteliill was Chief at Masulipatam, Mr. John Sulivan, 
Member of Council, and Colonel Flint, Military Commandant. These 
three had advanced sums of money to the Zemindjir of Ndzvidu to 
enable him to pay to the Company the rent or tribute for his, estates 
and, in one case at least, the loan carried interest at 24 per cent. 
Mr. James Hodges was appointed Member of Council at Masulipatam 
ill 1775 and took over these debts from the three others. He also 
advanced money on his own account to the Zemind^ir until his claim 
renohed the enormous total of M. Pagodas 57,666, for which sum 
the Zemindar gave his bond. It is not clear whether this transac- 
tion was openly avowed, though certainly the Masulipatam Council 
know of it. On June 11th, 1777, the Court of Directors forbad any 
loaus'to native princes, and on 17th December 1777 Mr. Hodges 
acknowledged receipt of these orders, but perhaps they had not 
retrospective effect and Mr. Hodges may not have considered him- 
self bound to disclose loans made before these orders had been 
issued. In 1779 the Masulipatam Council reported to the Madras 
Government that the Zeminddr was heavily in debt and suggested 
that the estate should bo taken under management and the rovoiiues 
appropriated to paying tho Company's tribute with arrears and the 
claims of tho creditors. It was not said who the creditors were, but 
Mr. Whitehill^was now in Council in Madras and ho, a,t least, knew: 
The suggestion of the Masulipatam Council was apy)roved and a 
committee was then appointed consisting of Mr. Hodges and Mr. 
Arthur Pringle, who was also a creditor. This committee rented 
the estate to one Sami Pillai and Jie made over to Mr. Hodges, 
because of his private claims on the estate, all the villages of 
Vyoor, amounting in a good season to about 15,000 Pagodas." 
Mr. Hodges kept these viUages until 1784 when Lord McCartney, 
Governor of Madras, investigated tho transaction and took them 
from him, declaring that the whole proceeding was irregular. This 
decision of the Government of Madras was communicated to 
Mr. James Hodges, creditor, under the signature of Mr. James 
Hodges, Chief in Council at Masulipatam. Mr. Hodges remained 
at Masulipatam till 1 786 and left India in 1791. In 1792 and 
1793 he made unsuccessful applications to the Court of Dijpetors 
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to pay liis claim against the Nuzvidu estate. He died in 1794 and . in 
1801 his widow again petitioned the Court but to no avail. Nothing 
more was heard of the matter for thirty years, when a Captain Murray, 
as assignee of the claim, filed a bill in the House of Lords to compel^ 
the East India Company to pay the claim. Notwithstanding fhe 
spirited protests of tlie Court of Directors the bill passed through 
Parliament in 1832, and Captain Murray's claim was paid out of 
Indian Revenues !* This appears to be the latest case on record of 
a fortune made by a civilian through unrecognized channels, but 
there is no doubt that the civilians even after Mr. Hodges' days had 
a wonderful command of money. On a beam in the large house in 
Masulipatam which is now being adapted for a Court-house is the 
following inscription : ^^This house was built in 1790 by William 
Augustus Dobbyn, Second in Council of Masulipatam. Cost M. 
Pagodas 10,000." 

The days of the Council at Masulipatam were now numbered, for 
that body was abolished in 1794 and a Collector was appointed. 

There are two epitaphs of interest which may be inserted here. 
Sacred to the Memory of Colonel Charles Fraser, who died at 
Masulipatam in command of the Northern Division of the Army, 
27th April 1795. 

'.»H. S. E. Integer et Urbanus, cui summae fuerunt aiiimi dotes, 
ad extremum f ovit, machinarum minis artifex, necnon in literis 
humanioribus ac rausicis versatus, Michael Topping, Mathematicus 
admoduin solers. Ingenii multa quidem pignora posteris reliquit 
et missus in has regiones astronomiara excolere, So^'etatis merca- 
torum sumptibus speculum sideralem juxta Sancti Goorgii arcem 
formavit et posuit. Officio functo, promittens majora, occubuit febri, 
Januarii 7 A. D. 1796, Aet 48. 

There are also five Armenian^* epitaphs in the cemetery at the 
fort, translations of which have been courteously furnished me by 
the Armenian priest at Madras. They are as follows : — 

This is the tomb of Jackathoon, the wife of Alexander and 
daughter of Saloor, who was born at Ispahan, Julpha, and was 
taken to the Lord at Masulipatam, in the year of our Saviour 1784, 
May 21st. 

*Lord Brougham said the claim was ** tainted— contaminated in its origin.’*— 
Thornton II, 248, foot-note. 

1 • The East India Company employed Armenians as early as 1688. See Mill's History 
1, 89. Dr. Heyne met an Armenian traveller in this district in 1798. 
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This is the tomb ot Catharine^ the wife of the late Moorat aud 
daughter of Bevd. Stephen of Garrack^ who was taken to the Lord 
in the 23rd year of her age at Masulipatam^ in the year of our 
Saviour 1785, July lOth.* 

This is the tomb of Mary, the daughter of Aviet, Esquire, of 
Shakathoon and the wife of Mackilthar. Died at Masulipatam, 
February 17th, in the year 1791 and Armenian minor year 175. 

The tomb of Bagram Sarkies, 1816. 

My life of short duration has passed away. 

Like a vision and a dream. ^ 

I have abandoned my life of sorrows : 

And I am placed in this deep tomb of death. 

Bagram Sarkies of the Kalanthar family, 

I have turned to my original dost, 

, The Lord issuing hope and help, 

In that great day of solemn judgment. 

He shall make my soul to hear the voice 
Of His Blessed calling. 

So that I shall bo worthy of that salvation 
To the great glory of His Holy name. 

This is the mournful resting place of my brother Mackertieh 
Paul the modest. Oh ! thou Patriot, if thou lovest Christ, renuNilir 
ber Him and bemoan Aslan. 1822, May 27th. 

At this period Masulipatam continued to be a military station of 
some importance as it was the seaport and Commissariat dep6t for 
Secunderabad and Kampti. In 1809, when that extraordinary 
revolt against the Company's authority took place, which is known 
as the Officers' Mutiny," the Brigade stationed at Masulipatam 
actually proceeded one march in tke direction of Madras as if to 
assist in overawing the Government. Sir John Malcolm came 
by sea to Masulipatam and succeeded in the very delicate task of 
recalling the sepoys to their duty in opposition to the orders of their 
immediate European officers. 

The fort was in course of time abandoned by the civil officers 
and the native troops also found quarters on the sand ridges near 
the town,' • but the Commissariat officers and the European troops 

Probably at this period was built the Mess house with its small theatre now used as 
i Club by the Europeans of the station. Court Martial records have presirved a tra^c 
jtory of a young oflEicer killing another with a billiard cue here in 1827 . ^ 
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were still condemned to quarters in the fort. The pestilence that 
followed on the famine of 1832-3 induced the authorities to station 
no more European troops at Bandar and the storm wave of 18G4 
caused fhe .withdrawal of the last sepoy regiment and ended the 
history of Masulipatani as a militai^ station. • 

'rfie following description of Masulipatam was written by Colonel 
Walter Campbell in 1833 when Lieutenant in His Majesty’s 02ud 
Regiment : — 

Tho fort was originally built by the Dutch on a site (a patch of 
dry ground, surrounded by a dismal swamp) which no living 
creature but a Dutchman, a frog, or an alligator, •would ever have 

‘^selected for his habitation. 

* 

the mainland, opposite the fort, stands the native town: 
^ aba^e which, on dry sandy soil, comparatively healthy, the' 
native troops and civilians are quartered in a well built cantonment. 

But the fort being a fort — althoitgh half in ruins and .utterly 
useless — it is considered necessary to garrison it with European 
troops ; aud so for the sake of military etiquette, we are sent hero 
to die like rotten sheep; although in the event of our being called 
•^iqwjn to d(}fend the place, we could hardly muster 100 men fit to 
^ bear arms. Our entry into this dismal place — which few 
returned alive — was anything but a triumphal procession. At 
least half the men were carried in : some in doolies, some in 
blankets slung upon poles, and those who were well enough to 
bear the motion, in hospital waggons — a melancholy procession. 

From the native town our route lay across the swamp, on a 
raised causeway, upwards of two miles^ long : and — ^in the rainy 
'^season at least — forming the only practicable approach to the fort, 
on entering which you feel as if cut off from all communication 
'^^with the outer world. And so indeed in the hot season you 
virtually are : for with the thermometer standing at 110® in the 
shade, and with a hot wind blowing from the desert — sweeping 
before it clouds of black dust, which parches up the lungs and 
almost causes sufPocation — ^few men are found rash enough to brave 
“ the fiery blast for the sake of holding intercourse with their fellow 
creatures on the main land. 

The fort is sun*ounded by a broad ditch filled with a few feet of 
water and several feet of putrid mud into which the tide ebbs and 
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flows': th0 mxxAj at low water, eshalmg pestilential vapours. This 
ditch is fed by a muddy creek, extending inland from the sea — 
W'hich is about two miles distant — and washing the rear of the fort, 
where — at high water— flat bottomed l^ats can discharge their 
cargoes. But at low water, ^e receding tide leaves exposed a 
filthy mass of mud, which by no means improves the salubrity: of 
the atmosphere. 


The buildings inside of the fort, designated barracks and oflicers^ 
quarters, are wretched half ruined buildings, overrun by rats, 
bandicoots and other vermin. Here and there a wretched specimen 
of tropical vegetation — a palmira or cocoanut tree or some hardy 
jungle thorn — ^inakes feeble efforts to raise its stunted bead above the 
walls as if vainly seeking for a breath of fresh air. Between us and 
the sea still extends the apparently interminable swamp— ^ this 
season a plain of dry black mud and sand, over ^which caft 
ritle, but in the rainy season a sheet of stagnant water ; the only 
object which breaks the monotony of the view being a 
burying-grouud, contributing its mite to the desolation of the 
scene. Verily it requires a stout heart and a sanguine temperament 
to enable one to keep up his spirits in the midst of such a landscape : 
and yet I received a visit, on the morning after our arrival, w^^ 
made me laugh in spite of myself. . 4^ 


My visitor was a respectable half caste gentleman dressed in a 
genteel suit of black and a white tie. Advancing with the grave 
melancholy *mile and obsequious air of a well bred undertaker, he 
unrolled before my astonished e/es a neatly drawn plan of a new 
cemetery, which had lately been erected, and bogged to know 
whether I would like to select, for my private use, a remarkably 
picturesque spot to which he callrd my attention, I thanked him 
very much for his polite attention, but informed him that, being 
an oflScer in his Majesty^s service, a grateful country had guaranteed, 
in the event of my demise, to put me under ground free of expense 
and with military honours. 


Augrist We have now been quartered in Masulipatam for nearly 
four months, being literally in the midst of pestilence and famine. 
Our unfortunate regiment is dreadfully cut up. We have not a 
single Tnan fit for duty, so that the guards have to be furnished 
by native troops. Corfield and I are the only two officers not on 
the sick list and are hard-worked accordingly : although have 
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no men of our own to command we are still obliged to taike our 
tour of duty on the Unain-guard, yith native troopsi^ and as there 
must be an orderly officer, we have also this regimental duty to 

perform eyery second day. ’ % 

' ^ ■ » > 

The main-guard duty is what we dread most : for to the^ma^- 
guao'droom, which overhangs the pestilential ditch, the medical 
men have traced almost all the fatal cases which have occurred — 
** almost every officer who mounted guard having been attacked ‘ 
with symptoms either of cholera or dysentery. 

We have never had less than 100 and from that to 150 men in 
hospital, since we arrived ; and so great has been tlfe mortality, that 
"the Surgeon has requested the Colonel to let the dead be buried 
^'ijuJetly, without music or firing, as the almost daily repetition of 
‘^4he dead march has a very depressing effect on the patients in 
/^hpspitalr * 

** To tbdd to our misery, the surrounding country is in a state of 
“ famine, in consequence of the crops having failed last year for 
want of rain, and the scenes of misery we are daily forced to 
witness are too dreadful for description. No one, unless he has 
seen a country in an absolute state of famine, can conceive the 
^ horrors occasioned by such a state of things. 

The famine extends over a great part of the Madras Presidency. 
The Europeans throughout the country have subscribed liberally 
** to feed as many of the poor staging wretches as po«sible : and by 
this means ten thousand are"" daily fed in Masulipatam alone. 
But ten times that number are stiU famishing and hundreds die 
daily, literally of starvation. The swamp around the fort is 
found each morning strewed with the bodies of those who have 
died during the night ; and although a strong body of police 
^'are constantly employed in collecting the dead and throwing 
'^them into a huge pit prepared for the purpose, they cannot 
succeed in keeping the ground clear, and numbers of bodies are 
left to l»e devoured by dogs ^.nd vultures. 

The description in the ' Siege of Corinth' of the dogs gnaw- 
ing human skulls, is mild compared to the scenes of horror we are 
daily forced to witness in our morning and evening rides. It is 
no unusual sight to see a gproup of vultures tearing at a human 
" body not yet cold— the blood still flowing from the eyeless sockets 
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« — and the other morning I saw a gaunt wolMike dog mnnii^r off 
witih the entire body of a little^^child in its mouth. It is dreadful 
" to see what revolting food human bemgs may be driven by &mine 
“ to partake of. Pead dogs and Wse^^ato greedily devoured by 
'' th^ starving wretches : and the other day an unfortunate donkey 
"'h^ivfng strayed from the fort, th^^'fRl upon him like a pack of 
*' wolves/ tore him limb ’from limb, and devoured him on the s||^ot. 

“ Soon after our aivival the usual hot winds set in with more than 
" their usual violence, and the heat became something beyond what 
“ 1 could have conceived. Doctor Bedford, who has been fifteen 
“ years in India, says that till now he never knew what real heat 
" meant. For the last two months the thermometer has hardly ever 
** fallen below 110“ in the house even at midnight ; for durfti|fi^‘6 
*' time the hot wind lasts the heat is pretty much the same ni^Vab^ 
** day, and the doctor assured me the other day that 
“ hospital he found the thermometer up to 120® ! — a degree of Iteat 
hardly credible and almost intolerable. Fortunately tUa exees- 
sive heat lasts only for about three months, otherwise ^Masplipatem 
would be quite uninhabitable. 

% 

April 1834, I have not written a word in my journal since 
last October. I had not the heart to do so, for it would merely 
have been a record of sickness, death and burial. Our men 
continue to die off as rapidly as ever, and the poor fellows who 
were sent to sea, although they rallied for a time, have most 6f 
them become dropsical and few of them, I fear, will .eventually 
recover. I have hitherto, with God^s blessing, managed to weather 
it and to do my duty up to this time. 

I have just received a letter from an old friend. General Sir 
John Dalrymple, offering me the appointment of Aide-de-camp 
on his Staff at Trichinopoly. I feel a remorse of conscience at 
thus leaving my dear old comrades — probably to die — ^in this 
wretched place. It appeari} to me like deserting a sinking ship and 
leaving the remainder of the crew to perish. But it would be 
rather quixotic on my part to refuse so good an offer, so I have 
thankfully accepted it and start in a few days for Madras, with 
'' the Colonel and his wife, both of whom have at length succumbed 
to this pestilential climate and have been ordered home. As I 
shall not have occasion to return to Masulipatam, I may as well 
mention here that in the month of November following, Govern- 
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'' ment at last cama to the conclasion that Masnlipatam was oo 
“ longer a suitable quarter for European troops, and the miselnble 
" remains of our regimemt were ordered to embark for Moultnein. 
" When parading for embarkation, fifteen ^gn only appeared on 
“ parad% the remainder bein^ in hospitaly,. 

'Ki*1885 Sir Frederick Adam, CfoveihoTtrf Madras, landed at 
Masnlipatam. His Surgeon, Dr. Benza, wrote an account, of the 
tour and called attention to some of the Amrdvati marbles which he 
net)ai(t«. in Eobertson-pettah, a square in the town called ttfter a 
CoUaotor of that name. 

In 1841 Messrs. Noble and Fox began the first Church of England 
Mission in the Telugu country. This Mission, which is supported 
by the Church Mission Society, has conferred great advantages on 
Masnlipatam, especially in education. 

In the following year, 1842, Bishop Spencer of Madras Visited 
Masttlipatam and consecrated the two Protestant Churches. "^Ilat 
in the fott is a commodious building, but is now entirely disused as 
a place of worship. St. Mary’s Church, in the Pettah, has in the 
Churchyard a good School-building and Schoolmaster’s house, 

, • which were constructed with funds left by General Pater. A Chap- 
lain was stationed at Masnlipatam until recently, but the Clerical 
duties are now performed by the Missionaries of the Church Mission 
Society. 

.. The trade of Masnlipatam at the commencement o? the century 
• had been very extensive in chintzes and colored cloths. It is said 
that goods to the value of 50 lakhs were exported to the Persian Gulf 
alone. But Manchester goods superseded the produce of TTK^i'an 
looms and the trade of Masnlipatam fell to about half a Inkb per 
annum. Moreover the bar outside the creek silted up so much that 
in 1864 there was only 18 inches upon it, although Mr, Michael 
Topping’s sketch of 1792 shows 8 ^et. A promise of revived 
commerce was given by the anient thrown across the TTiafrift at 
BezT4da in'1853, and the extension of canals towards Masnlipatam. 
The southern rampart of the fort was removed in 1861 to make way 
for the canal which was to pass through the old moat. Much of the 
eastern rampart was also removed, for by this time it was no longer 
looked upon as a post of strategic importance. For twenty years no 
European official, except the Master Attendant, had resided there. 
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tmd though it was still the port^’ and depdtfor Secunderabad, JAlna 
and Kampti, yet only one Native Infantry Bo^ment remained of 
the Division once quartered in Masulipatam. 

'Phe tidal lock of the canal wa^isqmpleted in April 186S, and in 
June 'was opened for traffic. Notwithstanding that ships had to 
anchor seven miles out, go^s te the value of a lakh passed through 
the lock within a fortnight of its opening. 

This prosperity was rudely interrupted in the following year, 1864, 
by one of the most disastrous inundations recorded in historyjdSA^he 
N. E. Monsoon on this coast usually breaks about the* llitb Of 
October, but there was a cyclone near Calcutta on October 5th, 1864, 
and this appeared to have upset the usual course of the season, for 
the last fortnight of October was bright and clear so that fears 
were entertained lest the rice crops in the Delta should wither for 
want of water. It was therefore with pleasure that the people of 
Masuljpataiu on the morning of November 1st, All Saints^ Day, saw 
tlv^*<d{y overcast with dull leaden clouds, presaging speedy rain, and 
none surmised that a cyclone was approaching although soine did 
remark that the wind was from the N. W. ' ® and not from the N.B., 
as it ought to bo at this season. 

About 8 A.M, the Master Attendant noticed that the barometei* ' 
was rapidly falling and at noon rain set in with violent gusts of 
wind. By 3 p.m. it was growing very dark and the sky was nb 
longer of a uniform dull leaden colour, but ragged masses of indigo** 
coloured clouiis were driving before the gale. Mr. Noble dismissed' 
his school as there was no light to read by. It was quite dark" 
before 6 p.m. Mr. Thornhill, the Collector, did not leave office until 
half past six and drove homo with much difficulty, while the 
unfortunate clerks who had to fi/fd their way to the town were in 

^ 7 In 1857, when the mutiny broke out in Bengal, the let Royals were brought from 
Ceylon by eea and landed at Masulipatam, whence they marched to Secunderabad. The 
story goes that the officers, soon after landing, heard bearers carrying a palanquin towards 
them and drew their revolvers determined to defend themselves to the last. 

16 Colonel Hasted, B.E., assures me that the wind until evening was N. W. although 
the Master Attendant, as quoted in Mr. Robert Ellis’ report, says it was E. It does 
not follow that this N. W. wind shows that the storm had passed up the Bay and was 
then N. E. of Masulipatam. Captain Taylor, in his memorandum on the Law of Storms, 
points out that upon this coast the bad weather may commence with wind to the W. of N. 
although the centre of the storm may still be to the S. E. of the observer and thus coming 
directly towards him. However, this storm, instead of taking the usual N. B. course, may 
have possibly taken a curve and struck the Masulipatam coast moving westerly or south- 
westerly. ^ 
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still worsa .alight^ At i f.m. the ba^meter ^ad&Ueu to 29*500 aad 
the wind iowift to the ^>Ju|icr^iiy in violence, so that 
trees were bloTO down an4 rpoSs o^^llpiises. At 10 F.H* the 
g^e^was*E.-^N. E. which gave, the Mdler Atlen^nt hopes that lihe 
cyolq||^ was passing inland io the south of Masulipatam^ but now 
came another danger^ more to be dreaded than the wind. It was 
New Moon and the tide was full on the bar at 9® 20* and at the 
tidal look about 10 p.m. Thus the sea driven into this bight of the 
coast before the storm came at the very moment of high spring tide 
and an enormous wave thirteen feet above ordinary liigh water level 
was borne inland by the gale. The gates of the tidal lock were 
wrenched o£F and of the six lascars stationed there only two lived to 
tell the tale. (One of them clung first to a palmyra beam and 
jtfterwards to a boat and was carried fourteen miles inland !) Had 
the ramparts been still intact they could have broken the force of 
the wave, but meeting with no obstacle it rushed through thie fort. 
There were more than 2,000 people living in the fort and of ^1 the 
native houses nothing was left but a few posts. The Commissariat 
godowns fell and casks of porter and arrack strewed the country for 
miles inland. The shops of Messrs. Fruvall and Maiden fell, burying 
the inmates, and so also did the house of Major Jackson of the 
Nizirn^s Service, but Messrs. Jackson and Maiden escaped from the 
ruins with their' lives, how they themselves could hardly tell. 
tJaptain Maiden, the Master Attendant, with his family were saved, 
^as their house had been sjibstantially built by the Dutch and with- 
stood the flood. The little chapel of St. Catharine did not fall, and 
two priests saved their lives by climbing on the brick arch 
above the altar, one of them holding above the flood the consecrated 
host which had been reserved in the tabernacle on the altar. 

On the east of the fort, between it and the sea, lay the village of 
Gilkadinde with a population of about 2,000 fishermen and ship- 
wrights. This village was completely swept away, nothing being 
left to show its site. 

The flood was at its height at the fort between half past ten and 
eleven and in Masulipatam town about half an hour later. The 
scene in the town was worse than at the fort because there were more 
houses to fall and more people to lose their lives. The houses with 
mud walls soon fell and crushed their inmates. The wind was so 
fierce that strong men could not stand against it. Many who 
attempted to make their wsy to any substantially built houses (such 
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as that of the Navdb) were at once swept a^ay bj the eWipHng floods 
and drowned. Large Ibgs of Km bjg^ cargo boatiS^and fl^gments of 
wrecked vessels wiChUbi^l^l^^ were washed about the 

streets, injuring buil||p^ ||^mh mi^ht otherwise have^ escaped. 
The Brahman suburb or SheVa^Ugapett especially safferMl. 
Nothing was left standing except the Pagoda, and out 700 
inhabitants of thatpettah only 70 saved their lives. f 

Before midnight the water began to subside in the town and then 
it seemed that, if possible, the horrors of this awful night increased. 
It is familiar to all who have watched the action of surf on a beach 
that the receding wave seems to make more noise and to tear up 
gravel with more violence than does the quick rush of the incoming 
surge. So this enormous wave, 13 feet above high water, which 
was probably still pursuing its course inland— it penetrated 17 ntilee 
from the coast — now receded with a continued roar, uprooting and 
carrying everything before it towards the sea. Huge blocks of 
mastory on the causeway between the fort and the town were moved 
to a distance of sixty feet. r 

What was suffered by the inhabitants of tho small houses in the 
crowded streets of Masulipatam may be imagined when we consider 
the straits to which the European officers were reduced in their 
solidly-constructed bungalows on the sand ridges to tho north of 
the town. The house and school of Mr. Sharkey, the Missionary, 
were the nearest to the sea and were more exposed than others# 
Mr. Sharkey made a bravo attempt to go* to the help of some of thol 
boarding school girls who were in a detached bungalow, but ho was 
knocked down several times and could not reach them. Thirty-three 
of the girls were washed away by the curi'ent and drowned. One 
was carried as far ai^Dr. HewelFs house and was dashed by a wave 
against the closed front door. l)r. Hewell heard the shriek the 
poor girl gave, but the door could not be opened against the wind 
and flood, and next day her body was on the verandah. 

Mr. Thornhill, the Collector, and his Assistant, Mr. Brandt, lived 
together. The first intimation they had that the storm was more than 
a severe burst of the monsoon, was given by the appearance, through 
the pelting blast, of some servants at the back of the house escaping 
with their families from the godowns. Incredulous they heard 
these servants exclaim that the sea had come and lament the fate 
of their fellows who had been drowned swimming across the com- 
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pound. But file 'black ' T^aye§ which rose rapidly in the blacks 
night over basement otthe housfe were sak, and so the whole 
party retreated by the outer staircase to the upper story. The wind 
i Was stripping the roof, but one comer remained firm, and under this 
{ornel^of the roof they all sheltered till daybreak. The wind blew 
the furniture about, and Mr. Thornhill, coming in contact with some 
of it, got two black eyes. 

The most circumstantial account of that night was given me by 
Colonel (then Ca])taiu) Hasted, R. E., who occupied the large house 
south of the Church now occupied by Colonel l^helips. It was 
jiitch dark by 6 r.M., and so the servants then brought dinner. 
During dinner Captain Hasted heard the crash of the first falling 
tred. The children went to bed and Captain and Mrs. Hasted 
played the harmonium until the wind split the coiling cloth and 
filled the room with dust when they decided to retire also. It was 
then 8 p.m., and Captain Hasted, on going along the covered way to 
the detached bungalow which served as his dressing room, found 
the branch(3S of Ji fallen tree blocking tho passage. About 9 p.m. so 
many tiles had boon stripped from the roof that the rain rendered 
tlio bedroom upstairs uninhabitable. Moreover tho walls were 
beginning to rock with the force of the wind, so it was decided to 
move downstairs. The window on tho staircase was now blown to 
pieces and a flood of rain was beating on the stejis. Wrapping the 
children in shawls and blankets the gauntlet was run of this open 
window, two servants with all th(?ir strength opening the bed -room 
door against the storm to let them pass out. Th% mattresses 
were spread on the floor (jf the dining-room. In the drawing-room 
the ceiling cloth was now split into ribbons which cracked like 
pistol shots, all tho pictures were broken against the wall, and about 
10 P.M. the drawing-room front door burst o]^en and the furniture 
was blown about. When an effort was made to close the door the 
glass broke into pieces. ^ The wind was now changing from East to 
South-East and tho door of tho end bed-room which faced the 
south was now blown to pieces and the furniture driven up into 
a comer. So on either side of the dining-room the storm had 
j)enetrated, and about 11 p.m. the dining-room window gave way 
sending a shower of broken glass with wind and rain over the 
children’s mattresses. They were carried into a small store-room 
or cupboard, which opened out of the dining-room, while Captain 
Hasted and a bearer, exerting all their strength, closed the broken 
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window frame and lashed it with rope s^ as to keep the storm as 
much as possible oMit of the dimng*rCKnn. The storoj^oom or cup- 
hoaxd afforded a dry shelter for Mrs* Hasted and the children^ and 
the servants, huddled together in the adjoining matej^s rooir^|. 
awaited contentedly the subsiding of the hurricane. About thi^ 
time, past eleven o^clock, a horsekeeper, dripping with wet anc 
carrying a child, appeared among them and said '^The sea is 
coming At this news the seiwants lost heart and wept and 
howled, not for themselves but for their wives and children in the 
town. Captain Hasted promptly contradicted the hprsekeeper, but 
went to look for himself. Making his way over the wreck of chairs, 
boxes, bricks, tiles, and branches of trees, he got into the covered 
passage and crouched near the opening, fearing to bo blown out. 
Putting both arms round the pillar he managed to got his head to 
the opening and looked out. Far as he could seewas^oiie wild waste of 
luridly phosphorescent water, not in waves, but swirling, boiling, 
pouring around the house and lifted against it and over it in sheets 
by the raging wind. The house seemed to stand out alono at sea 
like a lighthouse on a sunken rock. Choked with the salt water 
which the wind had driven down his throat, Captain Hasted struggled 
back to the cupboard and told them to prepare to fight their way 
up the stairs again. The water rose and was soon in every room 
except the cupboard, where it just washed the door sill. Captain 
Hasted, as he walked about the dining room, watching the water 
rise, thought that their last hour had come, but revolved desperate 
devices, such as that when the foundations gave way they should 
launch themselves from the upper storey into the flood in hope of 
clutching some floating timber. However, the water seemed to rise 
no higher on the candle shade that was placed for shelter on the 
floor behind the side board, and soon ho was sure that he could see 
more of the candlestick than he had been seeing. I'his good news 
was communicated to the others and soon afterwards there could bo 
no doubt that the water was really receding. It was now past 
twelve o'clock and the wind was as high as ever blowing from the 
S.E. About 2 A.M. it began to lull and the storm might be considered 
as past. Before daylight Captain Hasted and the servants busied 
themselves in drying over the flame of the candle loaves and little 
pieces of wood to serve as fuel to boil the kettle. The stables and 
outhouses had fallen, but, strange to say, the horses and cows had 
escaped and when day broke enough milk was obtained for a cup 
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of tea. Pe Si^iifi|ii||p08ed by daylig]|t was rory ^desolate. Hardly 
a tree was .stijtf|^||H wholo country covered with sheets of 

water or b^k slimy mud and the houses in sight were partly 
ruined. , Captain Hasted waded over to Dr. Eobertson’s house, a 
larg^ well built house which had suffered less than the others, 
ftp- Robertson had descried two sheep alive on an island and had 
at once captured them and killed one, so there was a prospect of 
food in that house. Accompanied by Major Betts, Captain Hasted 
then went to Colonel Anderson’s house. * ® The water was still so 
deep that they had to swim part of the way. Mrs. Anderson had 
spent the night in the dark holding her children on the dining-room 
table for the water had been three feet deep in that house and many 
rooms were in ruins. They had biscuits to eat, so Captain Hasted 
returned to his own house, enquiring on his way for his next-door 
neighbour, Mr. Gibsbn, the Chaplain of the station. The Chaplain^s 
house was on an elevated basement and the doors had been securely 
fastened. He had slept through the storm and was astonished 
when Captain Hasted showed him the flood-mark on his door. 

Mrs. Hasted and children were carried over to Dr. Eobertson^s 
house and Mrs. Anderson and children were ferried over in a large 
bath tub so that all partook of the breakfast furnished through the 
lucky discovery of the sheep. The waters were subsiding and after 
breakfast Captain Hasted attempted to go beyond the Church to 
learn the fate of the residents to the north of the cantonment. 
It was a wild stormy day with a breeze from the N. B. and occasional 
heavy showers which prevented anything from drying. Dead carcases 
of bullocks and buffaloes lay here and there. In Dr. Robertson’s 
compound were two corpses and in Mr. Gibson’s three. The 
windows of the Church were all shattered and the floor was covered 
with slimy mud. Resting on the benches were several persons who 
had escaped from the adjoining houses. The clothes had been 
literally blown off the backs of some of the refugees and 
they were covering themselves with blankets or borrowed garments. 
Among them was Mr. Marjoribanks, the Deputy Collector, who 
said that the house had fallen and killed his mother and three of 
her grand-children with some of the servants, and on the steps was 
Mr. Cresswell, the Salt Superintendent from Manginapudi, who 

. I p Colonel Anderson and Mr. Vibart were in a boat on the canal. Their boat was 
upset and they spent the night lying in the fields, the wind being so strong that ibey 
couid not stand. 
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said that the.polioe-^axd and others there hiil||tt Tli^ 

pettah behind the Cho^h one mass of raiig||H|||il^^ Hasted 
leaving crept along the ridge to gain the bung^o^rtilRn^ |he direc* 
tion of the Dutch tombs. Learning that none of the Europeans in 
that quarter had been drowned^ he retraced his steps and got blH^ 
to the Doctor's house as night was falling. Crowds of homelefts 
starving natives had beset the house seeking shelter. The godowns*^ 
under the house accommodated some> but there were hundreds of 
them and they filled the verandahs and every room into which they 
could force their way. They had tasted no food since the previous 
day, but there was no food to give them. The mutton sufficed only 
for the Europeans and the scanty store of bread and milk forth- 
coming was carefully reserved for the nine European children in the 
house. When day broke on Nov^embor 3rd, Dr. Robertson distri- 
buted his cheroots among the starving crowd and made thorn move 
off towards the town. Captain Hasted had turned his horses lootle, 
thinking that the water would prevent them from straying, and 
having no food for tliera ; besides his horsekoepers had lost, the 
one ten members, the other two members, of their families. One 
of the horses was now caught and, a very wet saddle being placed 
on him, Captain Hasted rode out with Dr. Robertson to see tlie 
town. At the corner of the road to the Jail, corpses lay in dozens, 
men, women and children. In the drift that had piled up against 
the prlckly-pear hedge surrounding the Jail lay the bodies of several 
of Mrs. Sharkey's school-girls. The prisoners were, all safe as the 
Jail wall had^tood. Beyond the Jail they met Mr. Thornhill, Mr. 
Brandt, Captain Frazer, Superintendent of Police, and some others, 
l^hey were glad to see each other alive and each had his story to 
tell. The sea was very high in Captain Frazer's house and all his 
out-houses and stabling fell, killing 20 natives. The Police lines 
were swept away, 22 constables and 223 relatives being drowned. 
Not a hut was left standing in the lines .of the 19th M. N. I., and 
56 sepoys with 300 relatives were drowned. At the Collector's 
office the Police-guard had remained at their post and wore found 
on November 2nd still guarding the Treasury, although the force of 
the current had burst open some of the boxes and piled up dead 
buffaloes on the verandah. The corpse of one constable of the 
Treasury guard lay in front of the office. 

Exchanging such items of intelligence, the party proceeded from 
the Jail to the house of Mr. Scott, Manager of the Engineer's office, 
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who ^|||to married only a week before. The house was in ruinsj 
and iMjjKhidd that iioth Mr. and Mrs. Scott had perished. Behind 
the houi^e lay the body of a young Overseer named Carr. Not 50 
yards from the house against the remains of two palmyra trees lay 
the keel and some timbers of a large vessel washed in from the sea. 

From here they went to try to assemble a few armed constables 
to commence the work of burying the dead and discovering food 
for the survivors. On their way they met the schoolmaster, Mr. 
Thornton, who had a tin of biscuits under his arm and, with true 
self-denial, offered the party a biscuit each, as food was scarce ! 
At the police station were found a few muskets and bayonets and 
some men to carry them. As the constables were being told off, a 
(^.ipative woman came up and said that the body of a European lady 
was near by. This they found to be Mrs, Scott, whose naked limbs 
were twisted and entangled among the branches of a fallen tree by 
the roadside. Her ring finger had been cut off. About half a 
mile further on was found the body of Mr. Scott. 

The Europeans then divided themselves into parties with the 
constables and set to work to bury the carcases and corpses about 
the cantonment. Graves were dug wherever there was dry ground, 
and the buffaloes and largo animals w^ere buried first as the smell 
began to be horrible. In the afternoon Mr, Gibson, the Chaplain, 
road the funeral service over the bodies of as many Christians as 
could bo buried in tlie Churchyard. Mrs. Jamieson and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott and Mr. Carr were all buried together in such 
boxes as could b(^ found. Mr. Sharkey buried the* bodies of the 
school -girls wliere they lay. 

On the following day, November 4th, the Europeans went into 
the town and opened the shops where any grain could be found 
uninjured by the sea, tho damaged grain being destroyed. Guards 
of the 19th M. N. 1. wtM*e ])laced in the streets to prevent rioting 
and also over the only two fresh water wells which were on a ridge 
near tho Doctor’s house. The people were mad with thirst and 
hunger, many of them having gone without food or drink for three 
days. 

At the crossings of tho principal streets in the town the dead 
lay in heaps. Graves were dug here and there and tho bodies were 
thrown in — 10 men and a bullock were buried in one grave — and by 
the evening of November 4th a great clearance had been made. 
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No communication had as yet been held with tli|i|||lk'^^ 
causeway was breached in many places. In the oipHRlrere 
several huge holes round which the liquid mud slowly md’WBT The 
first to cross was old Mr. Ottman who came from the fopt> swim- 
ming these holes, being anxious to learn the fate of his daughter 
Mrs. Scott. Afterwards Captain Bowen crossed the swamp with 
a Company of the 19th and buried more than a thousand corpses 
within the fort itself. 

From this time the work went on regularly. Many of the villages 
round Masulipatarn were in as bad a state as the town, and until 
some officials visited them and arranged for distribution of food and ^ 
burial of the doiid, the villagers remained in helpless apathy and did ’ 
nothing. The canal was full of corpses, but was not much injure^iiyi 
by the flood, which is remarkable as the scour of the receding wave 
was sufficient to deepen the harbour bar to 6 feet. On the very 
day'oQ which the store of gnun in Masulipatarn was finished supplies 
began to come by canal from the interior, and Government, on 
receijit of the news by Telegraph from Bezvada, sent a steamer 
from Madras with stores and Masulah boats to land them. 

The extent of the inundation was along 80 miles of coast and on 
an average about 9 miles inland. The farthest point reached 
the wave was 17 miles inland ami the surface inundated must have * 
been not less ilian 780 square miles. The loss of life was estimated 
at 30,000 and tliero was of course much destruction of cattle, while 
the salt water i*endered a considerable extent of land unfit for culti- 
vation. 

Beyond the limits of the inundation much damage was caused by 
this exceptionally severe storm, On the Ellore canal boats were 
upset and passengers drowned. At Uezv&da every boat in the canal 
was sunk. Mr. Horsley, Sub-Collector of Gunt6r, was encamped 
at Chinna Ganjara in the Biipatla Taluq. Seeing that the shifting 
wind foretold a cy^'lone he, with Mrs. Horsley, took shelter in an 
adjoining shed during the night. Fortunately tljo roof of the shed 
held firm, but daylight showed the tent poles snapped and every- 
thing ruined, so Mr. and Mrs, Horsley set out to ride along the 
sand ridge to the Bapatla bungalow. Dead birds and uprooted 
trees showed how violent had been the storm. Arrived at Bapatla 
the first news of the inundation was derived from hints let fall by 
strangers hurrrying through the town. These were men who^bad 
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taken corpsen and were on to dispose 

of th^^ iiFgdttelr^ins in some distant bazaar befoMinconvenient 
questions would be asked. For the bodies lay alon^pfe limit of the 
inundation like sea- weed lies at high watermark on-%* shore and the 
jewellery afForded a haiwest to the unscrupulous. It is even said 
that where bodies had stranded on the hedge or boundary between 
fields, the owners of the fields fought, each claiming the hideous 
jetsam. 

It was a long time before Masulipatam recovered from the disaster. 
Mr. Robert Ellis, C.B., who arrived at Masulipatam on November 
17th, wrote: The destruction of roads and trees has been great. 
The station which previous to the storm was a pleasant looking 
place, with well made roads and trim avenues of trees, presented 
on my arrival a most melancholy aspect. The whole place was 
covered either with water or a thick deposit of black mud. •« The 
** roads were almost entirely effaced and covered with broken trees 
and masses of prickly-pear, while the houses in their rdinous 
condition looked as if the station had been abandoned for 

As soon as a sufficient supply of dry firewood was obtained the 
bodies so hurriedly buried were exhumed and burned. This was 
tho more necessary because herds of swine and packs of dogs were 
roaming about unearthing and eating the corpses. I'hese animals 
were destroyed, for the brutes became dangerously savage. Mr. 
Brandt fired at and wounded a dog near a herd of swine and the pigs 
at once rushed on tho wounded dog and tore him into small pieces. 

Much sickness broke out among the survivors in the town and the 
19th M. N, I. was removed and not replaced, so the storm put an 
end to Masulipatam as a military station. It was, indeed, suggested 
to remove the civil head-quarters of the District to Guntur or 
Bezvada, but after some time the merchants rebuilt their houses, 
trade took its usual course and the traces of tho cyclone passed 
away. 

The only sign of it now visible is the ruined racket court in the 
north of the cantonment. In many houses is shown what is said to 
be the mark of the wave, but this is probably the mark of the usual 
effect of sea air on a brick wall.* 


* The cyclone washed away a tree about two miles north o! the Civil Station, which 
was called Eliza’s Tree ” after Mrs. Draper, the well known correspondent of Sterne. 
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The rivQ(i|||M«r percolating from the canall^^iears as 

time passe the wells which were rendered binlmdsh storm 

wave, for thfibwnspeople say that they can use wells noW which 
were brackisnsome years ago. This improvement will doubtless bo 
hastened by the introduction of fresh water by a conduit into the 
town, which work the Municipality have carried out for some time# 
and also no doubt by the great flood of July 1882 when the Kistna 
water flowed round Masulipatam town. 

In conclusion mention may bo made of a question that arose about 
the port. The treaty of 1802, which will be found printed in 
Aitchison’s Treaties, gave to the Nizdm the free use of the port of 
Masulipatam and liberty to establish there a commercial Factory. 
The treaty also provided fur the free transit of products and 
manufactures between the Company's territories and the NizdLm's 
Dominions. This evidently referred to political obstacles and did 
notFfnean that goods might bo landed duty free at Masulijiatam anti 
pass* the Nizamis frontier duty free, for other clauses in the treaty 
proyde for the levy of duty. Seventy ycjars afterwards a Bombay 
tirn^ lauded sorrio goods at Masulipatam for Ilaidarabjid and claimed 

exemption from customs duty under the 
o. 0. 3iBt May 1873, No. 230. treaty of 1 802, but their claim was, after 

s(»nie corrospoTidenco, rejected by the 
(lovernment of India. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V 

v! Memoriall of Strvyitshim Masinr^ Esqr., Agent of the Coast and Bay, 
his joum.(;y from Fort St, Oeorge, Madraspatnam to Metchlepatam, 
Paris to visit those Factory ^c.y \^th March 1079. 

10th. Botw(‘on .'I Sind 4 in tho morning we sett out and about 9 with easy 
travailing camo to Yontapollam, in tho way wo passod over a place which have former- 
ly h(^on inhabilosl by Portuguese called Fringe Burano some stones with inscriptions 
1.17 in tho way, Yontapollsiin isssiid to lie a Town of the greatest trade for Callicoes of 
liny in this pswt of the country, much fine cloth being maile in the Town, it was 
inai kott day wlion wo came there, every Wednesday being the markett day and we 
Hriw (iotton yai’ne and fine Callicoes, much frnitos and Corns to be sold, people from 
Mpi^-hlopatani an<l other places coming to buy atthis place, hearing by people upon tho 
Itoad that Mr Hutton had been at Pettapoloe 5 or 6 daios, the Agent sent Peons with 
a letter to him from hence advising of his intentions to bo at Pettapoloe tomorrow 
morning God willing. 

20ib. About midnight wo sett out of yontapollam a Gentuo league and halfe from 
which lyoH Bmipaiitla whtcli we went through, and tis a league and a half further to 
PelU'poliee, about two miles short of Pottepulleo woferryd over a branch of tho River 
Kislina that runs into t.he sea near Pettepollee which was very muddy and troublo- 
Bome for our Horses, our Pallankt'ens and men were ferryd over by gun boates, at 
the other side of this River Mr Hutton met us with Mr. Wynne, Mr. Oolborne and 
Mr. ScattergoiKl, about 10 oVIock w«‘ anivod at tho Factory house at Pettcpoloo which 
is u viTy sorry rotton ruinous timber buildiug much of it being fallen, and that which 
stniids ready to follow yo snnio fate, in the afternoon wo walked about the Town and 
visited ilie old Factory, which hath been a large building, but all of 'Vimbor and much 
of it fallen dowoi, tho llagg st.ifo a very liigh one still standing and the principal lodg- 
ings, it .stands betwomi tho KTiglish house and the River, by the Riverside, there is a 
new ehoull ry railed in and a key of Timber made into the River, built and prepared 
in Doctmiber lust for tho King of Gulconduli’a reception, but ho did not come to tliis 
town, the same phieo is now used for tho Custom House, tho River is deep and sovcrall 
vessel la of 50 : to 80 : or 100 tons were in it and haled ashore on the townesido by it, 
t.he other side of yo River is muddy and th»Te is an Island about two mile over 
Ix’twoen tho River and the Sea, upon which Island is a large tope of Trees which is 
called the English Garden, and ’tis owned to belong to the English, tho town is much 
<locnyod tnany houses being empty ruined and forsaken, the proper name of tho Town 
which wo call Pcttepolee is Nyshaiiipatnam, being soe called by all tho Country people. 

21 at. 1'ho Saysummitt-Tabadar and tho Catwall of the Town camo to visit the 
Agent, ac(|U}iinting him that tho Govomour was out of Towne, but hearing of the 
A gen 1.8 being here lie w'ould returno this day and give him a visitt, alsoc they very 
much importunorl that a Factory might be settled here againe promising all friendly 
assistance to our business, to which was answered that the Agent intended to proceed 
on his journey Ibis night and therefore *twas not worth the Goveruour’s while to pu 
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to tbe trouble to return to Towno only to giro him a visifct, and ae to eettVmf; 
a Piiotory the Agent would tiike it into considomtiou : Those being gon4)thoMer< 
chants that lived in this Towne and tbe adjacent places (some of which huvo formerly 
dealt with the Company and wore lately at Madras) came to visitt the Agent and 
desired Iniployment to provide goods for the Company wbiohihoy ofTorocF to doo at 
more reasonable terms than the Merchants of MotohJepatam did and to deliver yo 
goods before they receiveil the mone}^ to which they wore answeifid yi if tlu'y would 
provide niustors of all sorts of Ghtu^ and White goods and bring thoin 1.o Mctchlcpatain, 
where they might be compared with other mustors^ they should upon the cstuniualion 
thereof receive a satisfactojy answer they aiMMiro unwilling to goe to Moteh1e])nbam 
but in the conclusion they agreed to come thither with their musters and to bo them 
this day seven night. 

22fKl, This night alxnit 10 n clock wc sett out of Pcttepolloo, by Iironko of day wo 
came to the gmit lliver of KistTia tliat lyes hctwoi'fi Piillywar and Narragoodra, 
w’hore was but one Ixiate to ferry over our p<*oph% Pallankeent's ami Horses, wdiich 
took up 4 hours* time, about noon wo came to C<»ll(»pcllc»? u*Ju‘rc arc two iarg<> gardens 
and a Piigodoo which the Geiitus <5Ht-eeni a very holy place, this day w'c reckon wo 
travailed about 30 miles and ’tis reckoned to bo about 15 fiirthor to Mctchioputiiiii. 

23rd. In the inoruing wc went <l(»wmo to the Kivor about 2 miles from Collcjxdio 
wh(*rc was two great Meiohlcpatam Boates, and two Rungarics or Cun boatos which 
sett us over upon tluj Island of Dio, where the Mtdchlt'paiarn 'I’cnt was pitcht, and 
them wc rested all this day being Ruiulay. 

'2l1h. In the morning we wont a hunting of wild Hoggs with Kisina Uedy the 
Chief man of the Island, and about 100 other men of tho Jshuid witJi bnneoH and 
threescore Doggs, wdtli whom wc killed 8 Hoggs groat and small, ono btdng a BorA 
very large and fatt of ii great weight. 

2otb. We received advice from Metchlepatjirn that William Cullen a Writer in tho 
Company's Rorvico dyed yesterday of a Fovorj and a Flux j Wo went a himtiug 
Jigain this day, but melt not with soc good success as y<!«terday. 

Ill the afternocm tho Havaldar of thti Island a Persian came to visit the Agent and 
brought him a present of 3 Hoggs, some water niellious and Coco nutts to whom was 
TO turned 

3 yards Broad Cloth, and to his Bramiuy ami Kistna Hody and others 
for their civillitys. 

4 yards Broad Cloth. » 

2 Knives and 

2 Small Looking glasses. 

2Gth. Early in the morning yve loft tbe Island of Dio and passed ovor to the Maino 
by Warrapollara whore our Horses were sent and stayed for us, tliero by tho 
liiver side all the English that woro in MetohlepaUim mei.t us, the Kiver is broad 
and deep capable of receiving great ships, from hence we sent onr lumber in Boatos 
to Metchlepaiam where we arrived by land about noone boing about 12 miles, and the 
Bi/ates a short time after. Tho Comimny’s Merchants mott tho Agent at tho Towne 
gate by the Bridge foot, and wo entered tho Towno in a handsome equipage with a 
great traine. Tbe Chief of the Dutch Signor Outhorno sent to excuse his not visiting 
the Agent today by reiisou of business in dispatching a ship for Ba£tavia, and desired 
to make his visit tomorrow. 
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The Ooveraonr of the Towne A(?ee Telloll was not in iowne but 6 or 6 dayes jour- 
ney off. •'Jli 

27. In the afternoon the Chief of the Dutch with his second and 5 more came to 
visit the Agent, Ac., who were entertained at a Banquett and went home againe about 
8 at night,* Signor Outhorne discoursing tinth the Agent amongst other Bravadoes 
delivered this as remarkable, that their Company had soe many Island and Castles in 
the South seas, many of which he named, that they were as Emperors, they had here- 
tofore made Kings, as a King of Temotand a King of Cochien, and now lately they had 
made an Emperor, viz., the Mataran who had BGverall Kings under him, and ho had 
given their Company all the sea ports upon the coast of Java, when they wanted men 
upon their call, the Kings brought their Armies to light for them, as a great Prince of 
MacaiKu* whom lie named hod now brought a great army to Battavia to fight the 
King of Banlum by land, and they intended to block it up by sea, and when ’twas 
objected that it may be their Company at home would not approve of a warr with Ban- 
tam he repJyed ho knew better for he came from Battavia this year about January 
last. 

28. At a Consultation 

Premit : 

Strkynsham Mastkr, Esq., Agent. 

Mr. Christopher Hatton. | Mr. Hichard Mohhn. 

% 

Some merchanis of Pottapolec having made an offer to provide goods at cheaper 
rates then the inorohants of Motchlopatam and not to receive mony before the delivery 
of the goods, the said proposall being taken into consideration, it was resolved to be 
for the Honorable Company’s Jntorust to mako a contract with the said merchants 
they giving reasonable security by responsible Persons for performance of the same. 

Colla Vinentadry the Dubass having been examined about the management of the 
affair in presenting the King in January last at which time ho obtained a piece of 
ground for himself It was thought fit to confine him under guard in the Factory 
until further order. 

AfUrmoove. 

The Peitepolee merchants having brought their musters, which were compared with 
the musters in this Factory, and some of the Fettepolee musters apearing inferior to 
the others, the merchants offered to be regulated by the mustors of the Factory and 
after much discourse about the prizes they concluded upon this offer, to provide to 
the amount of 40: or 50,000 pagodas in fine goods that is Salampores, Peroollaes, 
Izarees, Allcjaes, Sndoruiichcs, Saserguntes, Collowaypoos and Romalls at 10 per cent, 
cheaper than the prizes which the Metohlejiatam morchauts had the last year, pro- 
vided that one half or one quarter of the mony was paid them in hand, and the said 
goods to be delivered at the Company’s Factory at Pettepolee. But they would not 
abato anything of the prizes they had sett upon their own mustors. 

The Debate thereupon tooke up time till night and then they wore dismist with this 
auswear, that the Agent and Councell would consider further of it before they came 
to a conclusion. 

Strkynsham Master. 

Christopher Hatton. 

Richard Morun. 

John Nicks, Secretary 
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Prices of Pett^pollee goods takm from 

Allejaes plaine 2 ; oovads broad 30 : long ... 
Romails 16 ; in a piece 24 : covads 

Saaergnntes 

Collowaypoos 

Saderunchcs 

Salampores 1st sort 2; covads broad 31 : lung 
Salamporos 2nd sort same dimeutions 
Peroollae 2 : covads broad 15 : covads long ... 
Izarees 2 : covads broad 16 : covads long 
Ditnitys 2 : covads broad 19 : covads long ... 
Dimitys 3 : covads broad 19 : covads long ... 
Dyaper 3 : covads broad 18 : covads long 
29. At a Consultation 


the Pettepolee mdf^iants, viz. 

... 17i pagodas per corge cured. 

... 23 pagodas per corge cured. 

... 23 pagodas per cor^. 

... 23 pagodas per corge. 

... 18 pagodas per corge. 

... 27 ir pagodas per corgo cured. 

... 25 pagodas per corge cured. 

pagodas per corgo 20 patch 
pagodas iier corge cured, 
pagodas per corge cured, 
pagodas per piece cured, 
pagodas per piece cured. 


25 

25 

35 

8 

3 


Present : 

Strkvnsham Mastkh, £sq.» Agent. 

Mr. CuRisTOPHKE Hatton. [ Mr. Rk haiid Mohun. 


The Metchlcpaiam merchants Imving given notice that they wei’o willing to make 
semo abatemont of the usuall prizes of the gocKls provided by ihmn (promising that 
none of the Pettepolee merchants might be oouoerned with them) they were called 
before the Councell, and after a tedious debate tborcabuui they were brought to offer 
7| per cent, abatemont upon the prizes of these Heverall sortnumis of goods fullowingi 
Viz., lino Salampores, Porcullaes, Izarees, Oringall, Bootelaes, Allejaes, Saderunohes, 
t)ollowaypoo8, Sasarguntos, Eumalls, Dangareos and Sailo Cloth, which being taken 
into consideration it was thought fitt to close with thorn, they lirstrating the Komalls 
at 25 : which have hitherto been bought at 27| pagodas per corgo and then to abate 7i^ 
per cent, out of 25 pagodas per corge as upon the prizes of the other goods by last 
years contracts, which with much reluctancy they did at last consent unto, provided a 
Regulation be mode of the mustors of the Salamporos, Purcollai*s and Botoelaes as 
they proposed in Consultation of the lOth Instant, and then desired present payment 
of 5,000 pagodaasto confirm the Bargaine which was ordered to bo paid them accord- 
ingly. 

Btkrynhham Master. 
CiiJiisTOPHER Hatton. 
Richard Mohun 


John Nicks, Secretary. • 

31 si. At a Consultation 


Present : 


Stbeynsham Master, Esq., Agent 
Mr. Christopher Hatton, j Mb. Richard Mohun. 


Colla Vincatadiy the Dubass of this Factory having to regaine his freodome and 
expiate his crime undertaken to bring the marchants to about i per cent, upon the 
Investment more then they offer upon Saturday the 29lh Instant which ho hath also 
effected, it is accepted as a good piece of service, and therefore it is ordered tliat ho 
be restored to his liberty end to his employment. 

The said Metchlepatam marchants did alsoe award before; the Councell and confirm, 
ed their agreement of 8 per cent, abatement npon the severall sorts of goods mentioned 
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in the ConNultatl<j|i|^^ihe 29^ ^nsfarit) the partictilarg of which Contn^ with the 
uiarehunta name^ and all jfclmgH relating thereunto shall be particularly specified 
hetruundcr. 

The Poyiepolee marchanta being wholly disappointed of the Tm ploy mout they aimed 
at, at which they are much gritirod the good advice they have done the Honorable 
Cotripany in this particular in being iiiKtrnmenta^n abating the prizes of the goods 
being taken into considciration tog#-‘thor with their charge and trouble of attendance 
it was thought fitt to send for them and gratify thorn with 500 pagodas in ready 
money and 6 yards of cloth Kashd which being presented to them they were dismist 
with good words and faini proniiHcs of being remembered when any irnployniont 
should hereafter offer, notwithstanding they seemed much dejected and departed 
w'ith Borrowfull eountenniicos. 

Streynsham Master. 

Christopher IIattox. 

Richard Mohdn. 

John Nicks, mecrefary- 

The Agreement and Contract made by the Agent and Councoll with the Metehlc- 
patam niarchants for the Invostincnls to bo made there for account of the Honorable 
Knglish Kast India Company. 

1. That the Persons lioroaftor named shall bo the said Honorable Company’s 
nnir<*hunta to provide the goods mentioned in this Contract from which imployment 
they hIwiU not bo nmiovod but by order from the Honorable Company or from the 
Agent and Counccll, the whoh' Invostmont being divided into Kighty-four share's is 
subdivided unto Kleavcii J'rincipall Ptjrsons who arc responsible for themselves and the 
persons under tlieui, viz . : — 

S : To Madala Cundapa and under him 
DarscihiS. 

Nety Vincana. 

8 : Madala Mootealo and under him 
Samana Ramana. 

Pully Verte Jungiim. 

8 : To Rcacapeli Coliipa and under him 
Coorakayle Ruiigapa. 

Cbaroogoundla Aiaiia. 

8 : To Acula Ellupa and under him 

Gooresalu Servana. 

Majoty Guraua. 

8 : To liecapcli Acana and under him 
Veroo Pantee. 

Gundoree Mullapa. 

8 : To Cboundoor Accana and under him 
Gonagoola Docho. 

Tamana Mooselaya. 

8 : To Goundeala Yincatadry and under him 
Mahemedy Mullapa. 

Taranala Latchaua. 
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To Vena Vdly Vincatyputfcy and^i^dor Liui " 
Allapatiy Ramdaa. '^ ^ . 

PuUy Vcrto Raiigaiia. ‘ 


8 : To Nalam Vciicaiia and niidorhim 

« ola Sorapii. 

:>nacuula Janguuu. 

8 : To Cola Narso and under him 

Woojell Ntirgapa f 
Guiidoory Narsapa. 

4 : To A ala Potona. 
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84 : Shait's divided 11 principall Pertion8» who are oaoh of them 
apurl to give obligatory hills for porforniance of their rospootivo proportions in the 
InvestmentH us aforesaid, and if of tho said Kloavt‘n Principal! Persons shall failo 
of perforraancoof the Contract eitjior in tho quantity of tho goods rt*qiiiro(l, or in tlio 
timely hriiiging them in to ho ludon upon the ships for Knghitjd some tiuio in tho months 
of November or Doeeinhor such Person hoo failing shall make gnorl tho dniniigo at tho 
prices of thostimo goods in Kngland, and shall alsoo forfeit liis Iniploymont and sharu 
or proportion in tho Ifonorahio Company's luvostments ilmrojifter, 

2. Tho particular goods with thoir Dimontions and pi-izes now agreed for to bo 
fUHJvidod by the marebants above monlionod are as fidlowelh : — 

Sulampores livo 22 eovads long, 2]l eovads broad, whited and curod» 

No. 1 : at 22 : ) 

No. 2 : at 2S : > Pagodas per corge. 

No. 2 : a t 25 ) 

Pureollaes covuds long, 2i broad, whited and curcsl 

No. I : ut 15 : ') 

No. 2 : ut 12 : > Pagodas per eorge. 

No. 3: at 10^:) 

Izarees 16 covjids long, iili broad, whited un<l cured. 

• No. 1 ; ut 26i . 

Oringall Botoehu’S 25 eovads long, 2^ broad, whited and <!ur(Ml. 

No. 1 ; at 25; ; 1 

No. 2 : at 211 : V Pagodas per corge. 

No. 3:atlb|:) . 

Anejat!832«ovad8 long, 2^V broad, cured. 

Na 2 ; at 17* I j 

8adariinchceB32 eovads long, 2^^ broafl, cured 

No.' 2 : at 17* ; i per ergo. 

Callowaypoos 32 eovads long, 2^ broad, cured. 

No! 2 • at 23] : } 1’“*' 

SaserguntccB 32 eovads long, 2^*5 broad, curod. 
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Bomallg i yard iquarc 16 : in a pieca, cured. 

’ No. 1: at 25: l„ . 

No. 1 : at 23i : 1 P®' “"'8®- 

Dungarees 24 covads long, li broad, browne. 

I'TOi 1 ! flit 7 5 ( 

No. 2 : at 6i : } Por corge. 

Sailo Cloth 40 covads long, 2 broad, browne. 

No. 2: at 12 i i per corge. 

All the said goods to be agreeable to the mustors both in fineness of thread, well 
weaven and well cured, and snch goods as come short in any of the said qnallitys to 
be rejected, and tho inarchants doe promise to deliver the said goods at the Company's 
Factory in Metchlepatam by the hist day of October yoarely, provided that the 
Investment be given them in charge sometime in the month of Aprill. 

3. Out of the said prizes of the goods before mentioned 8 per cent, is to be 
deducted as an abatement of the prizes now agreed upon, and what the goods shall 
be wanting of Dimentiong in length or breadth to be allowed alsoe as usual in pro- 
{Kirtion to the prizes. 

4. Tho monys for the said goods is agreed to be paid at your time following, the one 
half or two third parts of the amount of the whole Investment in or about the month 
of August after the arrival I of the ships from England, and all the remainder within 
one month after all the goods are delivered and the accounts adjusted. 

5. And it is mutually agreed between the Agent and Conncell in behalfe of tho 
Comiuiny and between the marchants aforesaid that this Contract shall be for many 
years continuance without alteration, soe that if the same goods happen to be dearer 
in the country then at this present time, it shall be the marchants loss, and if the 
same goods happen to bo cheaper in the country it shall be tho marchants gaine, tho 
said marchants obliging themselves hereby to provide all such goods as the Company -^ 
shall from time to time require of these same sorts at the prizes before mentioned ^ 
with tho abatement of 8 per cent, as aforesaid, and the Agent and Councell doe 
hereby promise for themselves and their successors in the name and behalfe of the 
Honoi-ablo (Company that those marchants aforesaid shall be imployed in the provide 
ding of all such of these sorts of goods before mentioned as tho Company or the 
Agent and Coiincell shall from time to time re(piii*e to be provided at this Factory of 
Motchlopatam, and to pay for tho same in ready mony at tho times as is before 
exprest. 

6. And the said marchants sliall not pay or allow any more or other Dustoore or 
other allowance lo any Person or Persons upon any pretence whatsoever then one 
and a half per cent, the usuall Dustoore which one and a half per cent, shall he 
equally divided between the Braminy and ihe Dubass of this Factory in the Honora- 
ble Company’s service, and the said Braminy and the said Dubass being in the 
Honorablo'Company’s service and receiving monthly wages shall not have any share 
in proportion in the Investment as marchants to provide the goods, or be concerness 
or the same otherwise then in endeavouring tho Honorable Company’s advantage. 

7. And the Agent and Councell doe alsoe promise not to lake advantage of non per- 
formance on the marchants part if the goods shall at any time be stopt in tho country 
by reason of ^fraiTs or stoppage of the Havaldars or Governour of the country, but 
upon notice thereof the Chief and Councell of this factory shall use their best endea- 
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vonrs to clear the boo Btoflt and assist the ihsrohants theMin, and in case any 

wrong or injniy shid be offener done to the sane tharchants to the prejadice of the 
Company’s business the Chief and Cuunceli of this Factory shull alsoe nso their 
endeavours to free them from all such troubles, and to protect them as your Gom> 
pany’s niarchants soe for as may consist with the good of the Company’s tffiTairs and 
Interest. 

$. To Confirme this cuniraot thei*c is 5,000 pagodas in ready mony paid to the said 
morchants upon account of this yeares Investment whereby they are obliged to per- 
forme all that is contained heroin. Tu wittncss whereof the said Agent and Conncell 
have sett their hands and the Company's soale and the said marchants have sett their 
hands and seals. Dated in Metohlepatam the Slat day of March 1679 : 

Miidala Cundapa. 

Madula Mootealo. 

CD Heacupeli Colapa. 

CD Aciila £Unpa. 

CD Recapeli Acana. 

O Choandoor Acana. 

CD (iowndoala Vincutadry. 

CD Vena Vclly Vincaty putty. 

CD Nalam Vencanii. 

CD Nurso. 

o Aala Potoiia 

We the Agent and Councell for affairs of the Honorable English East India Com* 
pany upon the Coast of Chormaudell and in the Hay of Bongall, have apointcd A. B. 
to be one of the Priucipall uuirchants for the said Honorable Company’s Investments 
in your Factory of Mctchlepatiiin tu have parts in the said Investments riuuording 
l^to your Cuiitruct this day made with rh€*m and C. D.nnd E. F. tu btMindor him in the 
ysaid imployment and husinoss frum which he ur they shall not be removed but by 
order from the Honorable Company ourselves or our successors, In witness whereof we 
have hereunto sett our hands and the Honorable Company's scale in Metohlepatam 
this Slst day of March 1679. 

Btkisynhuam Mastkb. 
CviRisToriiKE Hatton. 
Kichabj) Muhon. 

April Ist. The Agent, Ac., made a visitt to the Dutch this evening. 

2nd. AgaTelloll the (rovenior of Motchlepntam having been toward Karsapore. 
and those places under his Government returned to G«<»dem last night, whereof 
having notice this day the Agent sent to complement him, and to acquaint him of 
his being to these parts to inspect the Company’s business, to which messago he re ■ 
turned a complementall answer, and that he should take a day to visitt the Agent, 
and to invite him to an entertainment at his house- 

This evening we went to the English garden which is about two miles mi of town 
over the long bridge, the water overflowing round the Towne now at spring tWlee. 

18 
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3rd. At a Cousoltation 

Present : 

Stkeyn'sham Master, Ksq., Anent. 

Mr, CuttiKToriiKR Hatton. | Mu. HuiiABDMourN. 

Tho Ccmiraci 'with the mart' haul a btM'ng sealetl and iiitorrhanfreably dclivcrod it was 
thought lit for their eiJcoiir}i«'<'nu*nt to answer their expectations of Tasherifs, there 
being noo scarlet in the t'actory, tooachof thellprincipnll marchants was given 3 yards 
of lino purple or vinh t clntli, to the 20 under marehants each 3 yards of Cloth Hashes, 
to tho Hratiiinie, the Faetorv Dubnss, and to the AgenC.sDubaHH eacli 3 yards of purple 
or violet elorli, and to tho Alulla 3 yards Cloth Hashes with w'hieh they were all of * 
them wx'll })h;aso(l. 

Tiionj being a large soahiof the Company’s armes with tho supporters in this Fac- 
tory, and .sijeli a one wanting at tlie Fort, *tis ordered that tlie same be carryed from 
hence to the Fort. 

I’hen* being sovorall debts w’hich are o.stoomed Desperate and therefore cleared out 
of tho Hookes in the Hookes of 7^ccount8 of this Factory Letter S. ballanced by Mr. 
Field to tho 30th April! 1078: It is ordered that the said Debts shall hereafter be 
entered at the beginning of every .fournall, exiircssing at large the particulars thereof 
BOO far as can be discovered j That is to say >vhero the pt'rsons were or are, wldther 
living or dead, what their profo.sHionH, and in what time i>r upon what occasion each 
D(d)t was made, and In n'gaiil tho Debts of Verashcroono and Pettopoloe Factorys are 
alsoe ill the same condition, ’tis ordered that those Accounts bo also in like manner 
cleared in next bookos iiOtter T ^ to be bjillancedthe 30tli of this present Aprill and 
aft orward.s entered at ilie beginning of the JouriiallH expressing tlu* particulars how 
tho same Hobtsdid arise, so far as can be now collected 

And whereas it was ordered in tlio Letter from tho Fort of your 23rd Doceniber last 
that the Aecoimt of the Hookekeoper, Warehousekeeper t la* Purser and St(‘W'ard should 
be read and passed in (’juiieell every inontJi, ivhieh order is n tw agaiiu; eontinned. It 
is to 1)0 noted that tho Account of the Warehousekeeper. Pnr.serf)nd Slo’vvard are b)be 
read and passed some d.'iy before the Joumall cf AecMnints kept by the Bookokoopor, 
that he may thereby be wnrranteil to enter the same in the bookes%f Accounts. 

There being severall Knglish in and about Mctelilepatam who against tho Honour- 
able Company’s orders (whieii they have been often actpiainted w'ith) doe not ro((iiire 
to live under the Comi)any’s (Jovi'niment, the letter to eon.straine them soe to doe 
ami also topn’serve the jMiiilegesof the Knglish nation in those parts it was thought 
lltt and resolved to make the following orders. That none of the subjects of lii< 
majesty living in those parts which are not in the Company’s service or have not a 
Pass as Inhabitants of some place under the Company’s Covernment in India shall 
liave any eoiinti'iianee or protection or enjoy anj’ of the English jiriviJeges nor shall 
the Chief (’f this Faetoiy njion any occasion owne them as Kiigli.sh or belonging unto 
them. Tb it all such Persons as arc in the Comjiany’s service and all such as have 
or shall have Passes for liberty to trade as Inhabitants of any place imdor the Com- 
pany’s Governmenr, who hnv(‘ any gocKls lo pa.«!s in i r out of the Towno or Country, 
shall give notice thereof to the Chief of the Company’s Factory at wliiehsuch goods 
are t-i pass, and apply themselves to such Chief for the elenriug ilieir good**. And if 
any Person or Porsons other then tht' Chief or such as arc apointedby him shall apply 
themselves to the Govomour or to any other Oflicer or Minister of the Towne or 
Country upon any occasion whatsover, the Chief and Councell of the Company’s 
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Factory whore onch Person shall reside, shall seise ujH)n tho party boo acting and 
send him to Fort Bt. George to be proceeded against nceerding lo the quality of the 
ailair, and when any Persona in the Company service, or having Passes as afore- 
said shall apply themselves to the Chief for tho cleaving or passing any goods or for 
any other business which docs require api>lication to your Govoruour or any other Ofliicor 
or Minister, the Chief is hereby orderetl and irquirod to use his endeavours for the 
effeeliug the said affair, and for tlie preserviition of the Englisli privileges in those 
Parts, and nw Person shall owneany stmngors goods not belonging to the English or 
to such ns serve iliem that they may pass free of customes and other d\ityg as Eng- 
lisli goods upon paino of i>aying donhlo the same dutys, one halfo lo your hifornier 
and rho <jther halfe to the uso of the poore at Madrasputnani fc»r every such offence. 
Those orders being resolved upon, sonu' of ihe Factors and some of the Frecnion 
wen* enlletl before tho Oouneell and acquainted therewith, they might not protend 
igiiorauec of tho same. 

William Harrison having olTered to give lloml in ?(H) : pagodas to goc to Madmspat- 
rmm and la*eome an Ijihabiiant there by March next, it was thought fit. to tako Ids 
lloiul and give him a Pu‘?h for liberty <'f trade as an luhiiliiiant of the* said Towno. 

Philip Noden being marry<‘d to an English woman in this Towne, and having pre- 
sfuted a IN u'lioii wherein ho desires to ha\ t* lieensi* to keep a Hoiisi' of enterlainTiioiit, 
which upon imjuiry is found to he tiec(‘ssary in this place in your time of shipping, 
for the aceouimodation ami health (»f our people, it. was thought titf to grant him a 
license for a yeare, he paying 12 : pagodas into the (-ornpany's Cash for the same, 
and in regard by this license lie is an an Jnhahitatit of MadniKfintiiam ’(.is ordered that 
hehsiNeaPass for UIktIv of trade as an Inhabitant under tho Company’s Goveni- 
meiu. 


Srilfn NSH A .M M A HTKll. 
Cll KlSTOni KU IJ ATTON. 

Ki( HAun Mohun. 


John Xu'Ks, E.sq. Serretary. 

‘■v 

Ith. Agii Telol the Goveruour came to Towno this morning by 8 o’clock directly 
to I lie English Fuctory to visit the. Agent, with a traiiie. of Persians, &e., ho stayed 
about an hour, and very iriuch importuned the Agent to accept of an entertainment 
at his hou.se. for which ho would receive no donyall, boo it was thought best to 
roturiio the visitt this evening to make an e gl here the sooner which was accordingly 
done, and his troato was very civill after a plentifull supper being closed with a 
prosoufc ()f a Horst*, and he would have given Ta.^hcrifs but they wore rcfuHcd us 
being not proper to bo rcceivetl but by an inferiour from a siqjorior. 

5ih. At a Consultation 


Vraecnf : 

Streynsiiam Master, E.sq., Aymi. 

Mh. CuRisToruER Hatton. } Mr. Eicuahd Moiiln. 

Aga Telol the Governour of this Towne having given your Agent a vi.sit yesterday 
morning, and invited him and his Company to his house at supper lust night, when 
he presented him with a Hor.so valued at abont 50 pagodas all which i- as dono in 
expectation of a Piscash, and he being a Person rising in favour at Court;*^ it was 
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tyiought fin to gratififi hia expoctations by presenting him with two hundred and 
fivety pagodas in ready money privately, which will be much more acceptable than 
a greater sumnie ijiiblikely, there being alsoe noe fine cloth in the Faetoiy. 

A IcjtUT^to the Chief and Coaueell at Hugly to be sent hence overland by expresses 
with the Honourable Company’s letters received via Surratt wjia read and passed. 

Stbeynkham Masteii. 
Christopheb Hatton. 
Richard Mohcn. 

John Nicks, Esq, HeciHturu. 


Metchlepatam, Apr ill 5 tk^ 16711, 

To 

The Worp. Mathias Vincent, 

Vhiefy ijv., douncell ui Huglij. 

Our last t(j you wsis dated in Fort St. George about the 24th February sent upon 
the stiiall siiip Apeoranm in answ'cr to your several! letters by the ships to W'hich wo 
reforr, these to accoinpunv the enclosed letters from the Honourable Com]iany 
which we I'meivod via Surratt overland the 7th of last month the last ycaro’s packetLs 
which were missing cotnoing with the Honourable (Company’s freshest sidvioes of the 
5th August 1678 to which refm* you for what they order in their affairs under your 
care, only they liave nwiuircd us to give you directiwns to goe in hand with providing 
the goodrt for their ships exjjected this ycaro according to their advices of the 12th 
December 1077 = and rather to increase then abate the quantity of raw silke and 
Floretta yarne, and by no means to send them any throwne silke, as they have alsoe 
writlou in their said Letter of 5th August to yourselves, which we recommend to 
y()ur car(‘fiil ohservauco. 

The Gazettes which came to our luutds tve alsoe send you herewith, by which you 
will bo ndvistul that the peace was signed between France and the Dutch upon the Slst 
July but the later advic(*.s say that those affairs are uncertain by reason of a fierce 
battle fought belw'oen 1 he French and the Friiice of Orange in w^ich about 12,000 
men w'ere slaiiio after the Peace was signed. 

Whereas in our last letter we ordered that in every Factory your Accounts of the 
Ilookekoepor, the WorehousckeejKjr and tho Charges General should be read and 
passed in Couucell every month which order we doc confirm, yet you must observe to 
pass the Accounts of tho Warehousekeeper and the Charges Generali some day before 
tho Journall of the Bookos of Accounts kept by tho Bookekeeper that he may there- 
by be warranted to enter the same in the Bookes of Accounts. 

Upon consideration of the Honourable Company’s affairs in these parts and in 
respect tu tho 8th Article of their orders of the 18lh December 1667 ; it was thought 
Htt for tho Agent to visit these Factorys, upon which journey he sett out of Madras- 
patnain the 11th of last month, and having spent some time at Pettepolee and the 
Island of Dio arivod bore the 2Gth which our endeavours for the Honoorabte Cum* 
pany’s Interest have not been unsnocessfull, having brought the Marchants to an 
abatement of 8 per cent, upon the whole Investment in this Factory for this yeare 
and hereafter, which business being finished we shall now in a day or two proceed to 
Madapollam and God willing some time this month the Agent intends to return to 
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Modmis. These we send by a pair of Pattamars exprass and dosin’) yon to roturno 
them againe as soone as yon van with all ueedfull advices which being what offers ut 
present we reniaine. 

Your iilVeci ionaie friends, 

S'f KEYNSIl A M M 

CnmsToi*HEit Hatton. 

Uu'HAKn Mom x. 

5. Ill the evening wo went and sujmI at tl»e Dutch gartlon which is iibuut hulfe 
a milo distance from English garden, where tlie Dutch have two Inniscs to which 
they often retire out of Towiio for belter jviro wliicli is alsoi' much wanting in the 
English garden. 

7. lu the ufturnoon about 4 a clock nc sett tujt of Metclilcjiutani upon our 
journey to Madaj^ollain, witli us went ail our coinpatiy from Madraspatiiam and ulsoo 
Mr. Hutton, Mr. Field and Mr. Wynne, wo wont out of i)jo Norihside of the Towno 
over two Uridgos made by Moir Abdulla Baker lately dead, wo stopt to see a House 
he built at the IWr towne and then pj*oeeedod to Mooderapolhim a Liuntue lenguo or 
B English Miles from Meteldepuliiiii, then) no supd and lodged uni ill 12 at night. 

8., Jn the ino:jiing belon* ilu* breake tif <hiy we eame tjienteer lliviT which is 
J> miles where was Hoilc'^ which ferryed us oviU' after Ji long time, tlien w'o 
travailed along by the Sea side and feared another small Kiver, and thence by the sea 
to PedihigullypoUaiu which is n*ckoiied halfcway to Ma(lup«»llnm or two and a halfc 
(Jentuo Icagius whieh is 22 ^ English miles, there we si(»jit nntill our servants had 
bought Uicc and then travailed through woods in a }deasaut road to ChenagullypoUam 
about 4 miles farther, wiiere we arrived about 9 a clock tind tliere dined, afternoonc 
wc passed the great Jliver by (’ollypatnam above a mile from ChenagullypoUam, wJicro 
was two groat Boates and 8 Latigaries which buTyetl all our company over, then w'O 
joiirned to M(»oiullpcllc(* by tho small Uiver within a league of Madapollam 

where Mr. Tivill, «Ii:c., the Factory <»f Mmlnpollaiii mett us, niui there we lay this 
night . 

9 In the morning wc passed tiiat small River wit!) Sangaries and a bonto Hent. 
from Madaporiaiu, and through a very pleasant (uiuntry by many pons of water whore 
the waehorK were whiling of cloth arrived at tht» Compnny’s Factory at Madapollam 
before uoone. 

In the evening tho Agent tooke a view of the house*, warehouses, out-houses, garden 
and yards which are all w'ell scituated uiioii *tho side of tho great River that goes into 
the sea about 5 miles from the Faebiry, the townes of Madapollam andNarsapore 
joyiic together, the Dutcli house for their Jroiiw'orke in Narsaporo being a little above 
mnskett shott from the English Factory in Madupollam, Narsaporo lyes below Mada* 
pollam downc tho River, and that place is under tho (iovernour of Metchle[mtam and 
Ims the command of all tho River for the Cusiomes as furas Jorango, hut Mudapollam, 
Mcllick, Mahmudpet and Xaurasporatn, tho they all joyiie near togotlier to Narsapore, 
yet they have every one distinct Havaldars for the gathering the groundront indepond- 
lint from Xarsapore or Metchlepatam ut ])rc8cnt. 

10. In tho morning wo went to viewe the Towne of Xarasporam and the Houses 
built by the English there, that towne stands about a mile from Ma<lapollam up 
to the River and parted from Madaimllam by a nariow deep Riv'U* (that runs 
into the great River) which wo fcri’ycd over in Boalca aud Baugareei^ and in 
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tho time of the freshes it gaines upon yourtowne of yanrasporam, soe that it 
iudatigors of it, there wo hoo a Cairo great house built by Mr. Hatton 

uhicli since lie' hAth sold to the conriiry pe iple, iho Kiver having wavShed away 
the (hirdon to it, anil eoTno neJii* ilie house, uiiother House built by Mr. Cholmley, 
now bolofiging to Mrs. Gill, >r. K.IwjijmI VVintur’s great house; j.ai-t. of it fallen 
(lowne, and the rest son roiioo, 'twas not safe to goe into it, Mr. Fleetwood’s 
great house where Mrs. .Maiiiwaring now lives, ’tis luiilt of Briirk, a very fair large 
strong built house, \\lii<-h the King of (Jnlcoiidah liked well when he was in those parts 
in January Iasi, alsoe there is a good house built by Mr. Turner nowbcIongingtoCoro- 
lus Conrthalls a f^’leming. 

At our retiirne lioine from Xanrasporam about noono your Dutch Chief of Pollicnll 
being this riKunitig eomo theneo to their house at Xarsaporo where tiioir Flagg was 
lioistcd up, scjrt to licsiro to give the Agent a visit this evening whieh was admittedi 
they eaine about 4 a clock were troaled at a Collation and went away about 8 at night 
to l’(»llieull very miieli imjiort lining the Agent to give thetn a visitt at Pol licull — they 
tnld us that one who aforet.inio was King of Orixa was risen with a great army of 
JojOUO IForsc upon 3'mir iioasty and country of Gingerlee, who had boseiged tbc Seer 
Lascar or Gratt of the King of Gulcondah in a Castle and had taken awjiy 500 laest 
of Pady of tlie Dutch Compaiiys. 

There came to us the Factory this day a Dworfe tin Indian of the Comilteo Cast, ho 
was he said lU) years old, borni* in the next towrie to Madapolhim inland, wc measured 
him In ihe rule 40 inches higli, all his limbs and Ids body streight and e((uall propor- 
tioned, of comely face, Ids sj»eech small etpialling his staluri*, lie desired to bo one of 
our niuivluints being a shopkei'per by trade. 

llth. In the evening eaine to visit tho Agent one Ihillandiiuio Xarsaraze a Gentne 
of an aniient family in great repute in those paHs, well est(*emed with tho great 
(iovernours and allwayes a friend to the English, ho is a comely personall man of an 
affable and gentile behaviour, ho. brought a present of fruites, to whonie was returned 
0 yards of scarlet t for the preservat ion of his friendship, ho being very serviceable to 
our niarchants in clearing their goods from stops in these ])art8. 

lUtli. Tho Agent liaviiig been iiidisposeil tooke Pliysick this morning. 

At a CoTisnltution aftcrmmne 


l*rp{icnt : 

Stuk.\nsh.\m Mastku, Esip, .'Ij/c/iL 
Mr. CiiRisToriiKR ITArrox. \ Mr. Biciiaud Mohun. 

'rill? Madapollam niarchants being called to treat about your abatement of tho prizes 
of tho goods usually provided by them, after sometime of debate thereupon they not 
giving dare to any abatement upon the ordinary sorts of Cloth, at last came to this 
agreement. That the ordinary Limg cloth, Ordly Salainpores and three threaded 
forty covod (iinghanis shouUl continue at the old prize.s of last yeare, and as contracted 
l\)r this yeare tin* 13th last month, ami for the fine Long cloth, fine Salainpores, Per- 
collaes, Jzaroes and Dungarees they would abate 8 per cent, upon the prizes as tho 
Motchlopatain niarchants had agrei’d provided they were allowed for an erroiir in 
their wrong in the abatement made a|H)n the Gingham sent homo the last yeare, at 
which terinos the Agent and Couucell closed with them, and tho orrour about the 
Ginghams was by consent referred to Mr. Hatton to nllotv them what reasonable. 
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Upon this a^oeuu^nt the said inarchants dc«m»d Id have 3,000 n^^ias now |mul 
them, besides the 0,000 paid them uj)oii the coiitmct the 13th but there 

being ii<>t see mucli money iii cash, it was agreed to pay them JjloO piiirotlas now 
which with tlio 9,000 paid ilioni bob)re makes 1 1,000 pagodas which .suaiuit* was agreed 
to be upon Account of this yeiires (uvestmoiit nt your rates imw agreed, tlih contmot 
of 13th March to bo voyd ami vimr matvhants to give m*vv Ib'lls according to this 
c.onti*n(*t. 

Upon the marchants desire to have the same writings dmwu up for them ns was 
done for tlie nmrcluints at Metchlepatani it was ordered ac<-ordii»gly. 

And the said innrehouts declaring theyAMudd tu»f stand to this Imrgiiine ifnny other 
Persons wore j«n’ned with them more then such as they now noininnb'd. wJiose names 
will be entered in the agreement liereuridtir, it was tliMiigljt, goed to consent to them in 
that ]MU'iicuUir by taking in no<‘ other marchants than sucli as they now agreed unto. 

Sturyn'siiam Mastku. 

ClIHIKTOI’lIRK IlATroX. 

Kn*HAiji» Mokcn. 

JoUN Nicks, S^'t^rfnru. 

Mtii. T'u‘ Agent. Ac , went t<J visit the Dutch at iNdlicull I his «*\eiiiiig which isalmut. 
7 unlcs inland from Atadapollam, lln re the Dutch have a Kactorv of a large compound, 
wher<' the\ dye much Hit* w Ch»ih, ha \ ing above* 30o,lars set in tln'gronnd for that worke 
nlsotliny make imuiy th(*ii* b<*st paitjlijigs there, the To\mm* )><«ing first rfn(t*d hy tlu*ni 
at ‘J.tAiO old pngoduM per annum is imw given (hem fr(»c hy iIm* Knig.and llu*y say (hey 
make 1,900 ]>agodas ]>er annum of it and some time imwt* ai l*ollieull is a gr<‘Kl Hngodim 
\\ liei‘e great numbers of People come to norship ofie** a you r«* and performe th(*ir 
vowes of being hung up by (he ‘•kin of the baek with Iron }it the end of a long 

pole turned round upon a ])ost of about 10 or 1*J feel high before tin* pagodae, 'I’ljis 
feast l»n]nied rbis yeare the day aft^w we were a t Pollic(jll, and some otdnr pi‘»>))Ic 
went to it, and '•aw ll(•ar p«*oplo soe hung uj> by the ]>aek licl’ori* the pagodnoat the 
lop of the Iiigh pole. 

15ih. At a Consult at ion 


Vroftpiif ; 

SriunNsiiAM M tsTiin, 

Mr, (jHRisToiMN.’ii TIaiton. I Mr. Hn iiAan Mohi n. 

Arthur Sovmor having given bond in 2(K) ))ag<shis l » vopair to and inhuhit in M.'idras* 
patnarn by Jamiaiy next upon bis desjrt* a i»m.ss wms giantefl him for lil>erty of trade 
as an lo.hahitant under the Honourable Company’s Government 

•bdiii Heathtield Chyrnrgeon of this and Metoldepatnm Kaetory having marryed the 
Keliet of Mr. Robert Pleetwood who liath taken the Towne c»f N;mraH]»orarn to farme 
}il)onl three yearcH finee, which being against tfie IKajoujable Company’.s <irdr*r, the 
said John lleathfield was called into the (’onneell, and onlerful t<i (juit the farrno of 
the sai'l T -wme whi.*h he jiromi^.ed to do- , the t^oinc for wldrh it was taken being 
expired by tlm miihlle of next month. 

The Investments (d' Metchlepatnin and Madnpollam Faetorys Vndng divided t,o 
marchants belonging t<reach plaeo, it is (»i<lered that well tho goods n« all other 
affairs relating to the Aceount.'^bp distinctly entered in the Bookes of Acco^uts kept 
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in each respective place, that is to say w^at is transactcfl at Metchlepatam in the 
Bookes kept at,^|[etclilepatara and what Is Iraimncted at Mailai)ollam in the Bookes 
ke])i at MadapebiUEti ; tho P(»m(1h jn-ovidctl in eurh jilaiu* Lobe liwoicedapart iiiHOvemll 
Invoices and the ebarjife of each Factory t(» bp pi* .]uiriic»nod upon each part of goods 
in the sttfd Invoices accordingly, and your Hookekrepers are to observe to enter 
the g.iods in their bookes acc.onling to the contracts by ccMisultation and afterwards 
to dedact what is abated by (»rdcr of Councell for want of diinontioiis in length or 
breadth, and in all thingH to make the Accounts ^•onfo^Tnp to the Orders in the Con- 
sultations. 

The WarehoiiS(‘k»‘ci>or is nlsoe to observe to sort the goods according to the severall • 
niustors contracted upon, and not to make any now 8r>rts without ordcT of Conncell. 

There being severall bad Debts due to the ironourahloConifjany as apearsby a Con- 
sultation in MelcJdepiitani the 17th August 1675. 

Jt is ordered that the ])ariic.ulars of tlie said Debts shall liereafter be entered at 
the beginning of every Joiiriiall kept in this PiK'tory expressingat large the particulars 
thereof soe far as cun be discoverc'd, that is to say where the persons were, or are, 
whither living or dead, what their professions and in what time, and upon what occa- 
sion, ca( 5 h Debt, was made, and the Chief and Conncell are at all times to endeavour 
the rocoveiy of thorn, and alsoe of iboMO ordered to be entorc'd in the Metchlepatam 
bookes as oportunity shall offer. 

Connapa theBrarninc of tliis Factory having in 8f»vcrnll instances hobaved himself 
disrospoctfully to the Honourable Company’.^ nffnirs and since the Agent’s arivall 
here cast out slighting speeclicH <if him, the said CoTmai>a and his sons Mongnras and 
Qonguras were called before the Conncell and comitted under guard in your Factory 
until further order. 

Ktukynsham Mastkr. 

CuuisTopiiKU Uatton. 

Bicitaud MonuN. 

John Nicks, Esq., iS'ecre^urj/. 

I6th. At n Consultation 

Present : 

Stiikynsuam Mastkr, Ksq., Agent, 

Mr. CmiisTOj'iiKK Hatton, , Mr. Kicharp Mohun. 

Tht*r(' arising sumo ditTorcncp with the miu'clmnts in drawing up the particulars of 
the Contract agreeil upon with them the 12th* instant, tirsL about the prizes of the 
ordinary Long cloth and next about money paid at this time of the yeare upon the 
Investments hereafter upon whicli particulars they insisted soe obstinately up jn thoij* 
own way tho it upon red l o the Conncell to be to tlteir detriment that upon their 
motion to conclude upon a Contract for this } .-ares fn vestment only and neither party 
to bo obliged for longer continuance thereof, it vuis resoUed and agreed with the mar- 
chants at the following tcrincs, viz. For fine Long cloth, fine Salampores, Fcrcollaes. 
Izarees and Dungareas, they are to allow 8 per cent abatement a])OTi the prizo.s fol- 
lowing : — 

Long cloth fine 72 covnds long and 2i covads broad br«jwne by the covads of this 
Factory of 20 Inches. 

No. 1 : at 44 J 

No. 2 : at 4 > Pagodas per piece. 

No. 3: at 3}} 
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SalamporoK 

Percollac*s /at. the snnio hMho sanio inut^lorB, aB upon in the 

Iziirc^A mu) ^contract with tho Motchlo|miam niavchantB the last mouth. 
Duiipireos j 

For ordinary Long cloth, onlinary Salampores, and throe throadod Giiigl||^ins of 40 
eovads at the prizes and rates following 


Long cloth ordinary 72 covads long, 2 bi*oad, wdiitod and cnivd. 
No. 1 : at 252 ) 

No. 2 ; at 254 > Pagodas iK>r oorge. 

No. a : at 2H ) 


Salam])ores oi-dinary 294 corads long, 2 covads hss. 2 liiehes broad, whited and 
eiirod. 

No. 1 : at 14 ) 

No. 2 : at 194 [• Pagoilas percorge. 

No. 3 : at I2A ) 

(linghams 3 thrends 10 covads long, 2J covwls broad browne. 

N»;2 ■ m J P-KoilaBpor .•...■gr. 

T}»o inensHre of the said tljn*!* f'oris to be by the cova<l of tliis Factory of 20 
Inchos, aiul uhal any of tho aforesaiti eight surf of goods bIiuII be* wanting of Dtmoii- 
tions ill ItMigth or breadtli is to bo doduclod out of tho prizoH aa usuall. Tho 
({uaiitityH of the said goods to be tho sanio ns is expn'st in tho constdtnt ion and oon> 
trjK't made wit it the same marchuntH the 13th Marcli last and unto tho 9,000 pagodas 
then pjiid tboni, the Coiincell Uave now onlerod and is neeordingly paid 2,tK)0 [lagodiis 
nioro for which 11,000 pngixhiH tlie said inarchants Oollijiellee, Narso, (biba, Lingona 
and Ciinda Chernbroo have itviw agreed to allow 3 f»cr <u*nt. which is to ho c'hurged to 
their Aec<mnts upon Aroount of the same Investment and they doe ulsoo promlHO t(» 
provide the said goods in six months lime as agreed tho 13th March last, and tho 
Agent and Councell doc prcniiisc thfit the Chi(*f and (’ouncell of this Factory shall pay 
^ lliu amount of one halfe or two thirds of the wholo Iiivestnioiit in or aliout tho 
month of August after your arivull of tho ships from England, and the romainder 
within one month after all the goods are dt*livi5rc<l and the AccountH adjusted, and 
the said inarcluuits sliall nf»t pay or allow any more (»r otlior Dustooru then 1 per 
cent., mum the ciiarso (jloths, and It per cent upon the lino cloth, which Dnstoore shall 
be t‘(|ually divided between the Br.'imino and the Dub'ass of this Factory in tho (Jom- 
]Miiiy’s service, and the Chief and Couueell of this Factory shall assist tlio niarchanta 
in the clearing the goods in case they i-hall !«• stopt in the country, and in all other 
occasions for the Company V service. 

The said marchants having now de.sired an adjustment of ihoerrour in the (ling* 
liaims sent home last yeare, and Mr. Hatton after consuitirig with Mr. Wynne about 
the same now reporting the differeuco to bo two pagodas and a lialfe in ye lirst sort 
and 1} jiagodas per corgo in the second sort in the man'h.irits wrong by mistaku 
t^irough liast upon tho dispatch of the ships, it is ordered to he repaid them iiccord- 
ingly. 

Upon tho conclusion of this agreement and to gratify the rnarehants rccpiest it was 
.bought fitt to give them Tasherifs, viz : 

To the three Principall marchants and toComrase Gedda Sbnuiboo whome they have 
admitted to have ])art principall share, and for wliunic the other 3 are boujgd to 
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pa«h of ibeTn ,1 yai^^rof fine cloth» aiwl lOG under niarchanls each 3 yards of cloth 
ruMhos, t .0 the Factory Braitninc, the Dubass and the Ai»eiit*s OiibusB for hispaiuea in 
tlio managing this affair each 3 yimJs of fine greene. 

r^ouapiyibe old BrainiiiG and bis sons having offnnid 5CX) pngo<las to be dischar^^bf 
their, iqf^wbement without fuHhur punishment for their misdemeanours, tlaHdd 
HUT 1 accepted and they wf'ro called before the Conncell and disclu 

Cotflj^ny’fl service never to enter tho doores of any of the Company’s FactodjHainc 
upon paine of forfriiting 500 pagodas for every sach offence. Guraraz who flRi for- 
merly for many yeares served tho English in these parts, was tlicii entertained in ye 
Company’s service as Ilramine of this Factory at tho nsuall sallary of 2 pagodas per 
mensem and his brother Narrao to bo yo expenco Bramin© at 1 pagoda per menscni. 

Nursarnz a Gtifitue of groat quality in these parts and an antiout friend to the English 
; and their Inlorost, having given the Agent a visitt a few dales since, and was then 
presented with 6 yards of scarlott, his son having since sent a wild Hogg and some 
i^pkes desireing to make a visitt alsoe, it was thought fit rather to send him 3 yards of 
Bashes to jircvont tho trouble thereof and loss of time. There being convenicncy 
lli this place for tho breeding up of Spotted Deer which tho Honourable Company doo 
every yeare order to be sent home for his Majesty ; it is ordered tluit care be taken .to 
breed them up iti this Factory to be sent home accordingly. ». 

Btbbynsiiam Maste|{. 

Chhistophbb Hatton 

BicnAiii) MonuN. 

John Nicks, Secretary, 

IGth. We wont to view the Ontch house and compound at Narsapore which is a 
very large pie('.e of ground divided into two largo inclosed quadrangles, in one of 
which is iis many forges as 300 smiths way worko in them, the compouTid reaches 
downo to tho Kiver side uj>oii the sandy banke of which lyes miuiy vessells which are 
ini ployed in that great Bice trade of Gjngerleo. 

17th. Having finished what was thought necessary to bo done in this visitation of 
these Fnctorys, in tho morning about 8 a clock we sett forward uprn our journey to 
retiirno to Mndraspatnam intending to goe the upward inland way and to make an 
elbow to take a sight of tho Diamond mines, wo wont this forenoone to Vorasheroone 
which is about 9 or 10 miles fiom Madapollam, those two places and Pollionll making 
n triangle, wo viewod the Company’s two houses at Yerasheroone which stand one 
over against the other in one streete, both of them part fallen to the ground, and that 
which stands of them it was not safe to adventnro in to see them, tho compounds of 
the honses are small but woU scituatod, being raised high from the streets, above a 
mile from tlie Towno, there is a veiy largo mangoe garden of the Company’s by which 
the tent was pitched for ns, but the country Oovemonrs claiming the right to the fruit 
of the trees by reason we have neglected it, the Agent gave order, to Mr. Hatton to 
send 4 or 6 Peons from Madapollam ev^ry yeare about mangoe season which is at this 
time of the yeare to watch the trees and gather the fmit to send to Madapollam 
thereby to preserve your Company’s right and title to tho garden, there is alsoe two 
other small gardens nearer the Towne belonging to the Company bnt all lye wast and 
only the great trees standing to shade the cattle and travellers from the sun ; and 
those with many others that are about this Towne would very well accommodate 
weavers to worke under if the place were rented of the King by the Company, and 
kept under their government which was now adjudged to be for the Company’s 
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IntcreBt, keeping only a warohonae at Veroslierootic, and the Factory to oontinuo at 
Madapoilam, but the Townc of Veraaheroone is nowr rtrined and empty of people 
ibrongh the iyrany of Govornmont. 



In the morning by breako of day we parted with Mr. Hatton, the Fac- 
et came to accompany ua ibnui far on our way, and abont uoone Ipifilltcbod 
^11 reckoned about 2^ gentuc leagues. 

|Wc sett forward early in the night, and by 9 or 10 in the morning oamo^ to 
\entue leagues, this lilloor is reckoned one of the greatest Tuwiioa in this 
country your king in his last progress oouiiiig to see it, where are mado your bust 
Cai'petts after the manner of tlioae in Porsia, by a race of Persians which they told 
118 came over above 100 yoares agoo, tlie manner of making them we saw, and is in 
brief thus; the Loome is streochod right up and downo mado of Cottem thn^ad and the 
Curpett wrought u]k>]i them wdth the woollen yai'iio of aereroil ooiloors by young boyos ' 
of 8 to 14 years old, a man with the I'attornc of the worko drawiio npon pniier stanj^-' 
ing at the buck side of the Garpott, and directing tho boyes that worko it, how mllH 
of each collour of yarno should be wrought in, and every throad l>eiug wrought thS^ 
sharo it with a pair of si/.ora and then piMcood to tlie next, at this place a Horsu 0 $ 
tho Companyi*, which we tookc with us from Modnpnllam falling lame wc left Jiitn 
bfjgc with onts of our English mon and a Peon to roturne to Miidapnllam. At Elloor 
wo lodged in a house of Aga Telolls whoso Brother* in-law prepared us victualls, and 
gave us Hons and Sheop, to whoino for his kindness and in respect to Aga Tolol 
wlu) marry od his Sister wo presontod 3 yards of scarlott at parting. 


20th. About two a clock in the inorniug wo Rett out of Elloor and alK>ut 7 arivod 
at (luUnpelleo npon the Diiuonds mines and lodged in tho house where Mr. Cholnilcy 
made luB luvestmonis of Dyinonds the lust yoaro, in tho aftoruouno about 4 a clock wo 
went to tlm mines about a mile and a halfo out of Towuo upon a lliJl to sec thorn digg 
and looku for DymondH, which is done after this maniiur, the ground is 1 (m>ho of a Kedd 
fat Baud and gravell, groat uud small, Block, Bod and White stones, one or two of the 
ininc’i-H Uxisen tho earth with an Iron grow, and others with Iron Pawraos or Kpados 
heave it up to a heap from whence others with Basketts wind the small dust from it 
with the wind thiipoe lis carryod to a trofif made up of stones and earth ami filled 
witli water which is brought thither above a mile upon men’s heads, where all the 
groBs earth is waslied away from tho gravoll, for the earth molts like Sugar and runs 
out of a hole with tho water, see tho gravoll all remaiues, that tliey carry thcncxiatid 
spreade u|)ou a smooth plaino place prcimred for the*, purpose, where the Hame 
men (that digg, dust and wash the earth) sett all tho heat of tho day in aranko one l>y 
aimthor w'ith their faces towards tho Sun looking for the Dymonds, and tho man tliat 
Imploya them sett over against them, to see that what they find they deliver l/o him, 
and in thi*; manner tliey find the Dymouds in tho same fashion and shape as they aii) 
sold rough, and by what we observe, tho cost and labour of finding them counter- 
vailos tho valluo and worth of the Hyamonds ; those that Imploy the Minors doe not 
buy the ground as some have reported, bat they and any one that has a desire to im- 
ploy his money that way, first acquaints the Govemonr of tho mines with it, then ho 
grants him license to spring a mine whore tho Imployer thinks best paying 3 pagodas 
per mensem if he imployos noo more then 10, 20, 30 or 40 men in it, if more then 4 
and of some 5 pagodas jier mensem, tho miners or those labourers that worke in the 
mines arc paid 14 pagoda per mensem in money and Gorue, and this is all tiio charge 
tho adventurer in tlte mines is at, cxcofit it bo that tltey overbid one aootner some 
times for a good piece of ground which one hath light upon and another licariog Sf it. 
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bids the Gorornonr money for it, and he that gives most has it, bnt besides the rent of 
3 to 5 pagodas per mehsemtll the Qovcriiour for the King there is a custome or excise 
sett upon ail Come at about 50 per cent, above the markett upon Salt, Beetle and 
Tobacoe at about double and treble t ho markett rate and all the minors and those 
that d^ppfehere (except a privileged English man or such like) are compelled to live 
upon Ail mines in those Townes whore that excise is raised, the Towne of Gullapelle 
iho lajHli a mile and a halfo of the mines is without those limits, and therefore none 
or dealers in Dymonds are allowed to live there, but at MelUvillee 
about 4 or 6 miles from Gullapolle, where the Govemour of the mines lives, the whole 
rent of these mines is reckoned to the king worth 60,000 pagodas per annum and as 
much more to tho Govemour to bribe the Courtiers to hold to the place, there was 
none of the mines that wo saw this day which were dugg above 3 feet deepe from the 
snrfaco of the earth, and most of them about two feet, the ground first over growm 
with slirubs and bushes which the miners digg np with the earth, these mines lyes 
upon a flat hill upon tho top and on tho side of it, where are found small and great 
Dyamonds of good and bad waters, but veiy little best, and they say that your 
advonturtTS in these mines soldomo loose in their undertakings. 

2lHt. This morning oamo scverall of tho most eminent marchants from tho ininos 
lo visit UR at Gullapelle, and to try how wo wore inclined to buy, at first they asked 
moderate rates, which when wo bought they raised aud afterwards would Hot shew 
more but what they asked dear for, sue wo could not lay out 1000 pagodas amongst 
us all for fearo of injuring ye markott; at 3 in the afternoono wo sett out of Uulla. 
pello, passed over tho miuos by Mellwilloo and Raizpent which is about 6 miles, all- 
most all that ground being 8}>road with mines, and the mines in the valleys were much 
deeper i hen those upon tho hills, being some of thorn 10 and 12 footo doepc, and some 
mines >\ci o sprung upon ground where come had becno sowon and reaped a few 
months since, Tho Govemour of tho mines at Moll willeo scut to complement the Agent 
and excuse his not coming out to meed him as he said he intended to doe ; to which a 
civill answear was rotumod j Tho Townos of Mellwillee and Baizpcnt upon tho mines 
are vt^ry largo and populous, but the buildiugs all thatcht Hovells, the people are well 
favoured, well clotlied, and lookc as tho they fed well to undorgoe their great aud hott 
labour tho' tho come, Ac., be at excessive rates, and tho place muft needs bo full ot 
inony to piiy 30 or 40,000 labourers in the mines besides many others, tho dymonds 
being alsoe alwayes bought with ready mony, tho country pleasant like England about 
Liuidon, by Uaizpont is a large pleasant greene valley full of flocks of woolly sheep, 
iboiico to Mustabud where we longed this night, wo travailed through a mountainous 
country l>y very pleusatit valleys with tankes of water, aud came to our journeys end 
about 8 at night, having travailed two Gentue leagues. 

22nd. At 3 tins morning wo sett out of Mustabad from which place to Beswar is 
one Gentue league, Beswar lyes in the road from Metohlepatam to Gulcondah, at 
which place tho Kihg ordered the English and Butch to take leave of him in his pro- 
gross in January last, it stands by the side of a mountaine as does Mustabad, Mun- 
gullgurroe and most of the Townos in this mountainous country, by it runs tho river 
Kistna(whioh wo ^mssod between Pully war andWarragoodra).Upon tho two mouutaines 
at Beswju* fcht^re are Reverall pagodacs much ostoomed by the Gentus, who report that 
Ihorc^ are alsoo great treasures upon these Hills, by ye towne are largo groves of 
trees, having fotirded tho River Kistiia (which is very good water) by the help of the 
rising sun we saw the walls of the great Castle of ConndapelH upon great Hills about 
7 miles fiom Bcsw'ar, this Castle is said to be stronger and biger then that of Gulcon- 
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dfiii, and ’tis said the old King had a designe to remove hia seat thither he wae 
Burprised by Oranzeeb, and *tis believed that tlie gpeaL of this King! mflOcing 

Buch frequent progress into these parts is to remove his treasure first and afterwards 
his Court to this Castle of CoundapelU) which his reported to be 9 miles 
upon a veiy high Hill Ity the River Kistna, for Madana the Bramine his Pi||g|^ini8« 
ter of State stayed at Boswar (when the King tooke his pleasure about the^Eptry, 
upon pretence of dooiug devotions to the pagodas and feeding many lim^Ej^ of 
Braminys, which some say was to lay up the treasure in Coundapelli Gasttff|Uo]^ 
these Bruminys brought from Guloondah 6 or 7 dales journey from Boswar, anaBes- 
^ war is 45 miles from Metchlepatam from Beswar wo travailed balfo a let^uo through 
a mountainous country to Mungullgurree where we tooke up our quarters in a great 
Pagoedao by which is a very deep well maiie of stone, and stone steps to goo downo 
to the bottomo of it, built by Guroraz Bramini to the Hutch t^aotoxy at Metchlepatam 
late deceased at this place we went to a pogodao whioh (with many others) stands a 
good height upon the side of the mountaino by the towns, which we assouded by 
stone stairs, where thoi'e is a Brasen face of the Imago of the God Naming whoso head 
and upor parts resemble a Lyon, and iho hinder parts a man tliis Brasen fact God^ 
*tis rciported all the country over drinks up just the halfo of any Pot of Sherbet bigg 
or little that is given him and stops thei*e rofiising to drinke more of the samh pot 
but the Juilfo of another, and soe of as many as are brought to him, there being' 
several! pots of Sberbeii made of Jagra prepared we observed the miracle very dil* 
ligently bow an old Bramini with a Chanke shell filled out of one of the largest ^itotts, 
and poured it into the mouth of tlio Imago untill he guessed the pott was halfo out, 
and then instead of putting the shell fall into the mouth of ye Image and soe ])ounng 
it in he drew his hand back and poured the Sherbet without the mouth saying the 
Imago was satisfied and refused to drinke more, the better to satisfio ourselves of the 
cheat, wo made the Bramini give him two small potts more, both whioh ho did in the 
sumo zruiniier the brasen head of the Image stands in a darko stinking place cut into 
tlio Keck, at one comer of which we spyed a hollow place that hod a glimmering 
light ill it which tliey would not let us looke into, W'hore we suppose yo slierbot is 
taken u]i by the Brariiiuics which they say the Image drinks by this simple inven- 
tion all the Geiitucs in the country are deluded aud ’tis said two thousand Bramitiys 
ari! maintained by it. One of our horses being desperately sick wo loft him bcliiud 
us at this place witli men to looke to him. 


23rd. At midnight wo dojiarted from Mung^^llgurree and before 9 in the morning 
came to Punnoor 3 leagues, this day we left the mountainous country and tmvailcd 
through a plaino country by many fine groves of trees. 


24th. About midnight we left Punnoor and before 9 in the morning urivod at 
YeniJipollam that is 3 leagues, in the midway of which journey wo fell into Motchle- 
patam road to Yentapollara, and a while after came to a place where llodgco Alice 
a Persian lyes bnryed, that divides the road to Metchlepatam and Baupatia, at said 
tomhn there is roilkc, bnttermilke, purgo and water allways ready for all travellers 
gratis gi\en by the deed of tlie defunct about yoares agoc, and duly observed to this 
clay, since wo came from Vorasheroono wo could get only cuscus straw for our horses 
untill this day and here they had grass. 

25th. About 2 in the morning wc sett out of Yentapollam and by 10 arivx^d at 
Alloor 3 : coss. 
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26th. About midnight we sott out of AUoor nnd passing 2 rirors one of salt water 
another of fresh water, abont 7 in the morning we came to Careda, and though it 
was near a high water, yet wo foarcled that river up to the shoulders, this was 3 : short- 
gentue leagues travell. At this place soverall of tho relations of our Madras marchants 
came to the agent, and brought a present of rice, hers, butter, milke, &o., of 
whrmi enquiry being made of the trade and revenue of tlie place, they informed us 
that thifil was made ordinary and fine Solampores, Dymities, Dyapers, Ginghams 
and such like goods about 5 or 6 leagues up in the country, this being only the Port 
to and land goods and little or noe trade at all here, from hence to Gnlcondnh 

the road was good being about 8 days journey for a footman, and about a month 
for oxen laden, which is much about the same distance as from Motchlepatam to 
Guloundah, that there was often Copper, Tyiin, Tuttynaguo and Lead sent by them 
from hence to (Sulcondah, the charge of which was | {lagoda for the ox hire, and 
^ pagoda for the Jungan, which is 2 pagodas for an ox leading of 8 maunds, that is 
6 pagodas per candy and the Knglish and Dutch jiay 4 pagodas per candy from Metchlo* 
patam to (iuleondah tho privileged by tho king’s Phymiid and the Geutues and 
others pay 6 pagodas per candy there. The Biver that runs into the sea at this Towno 
they say come from a fresh spring out of tho Mountaines 10 leagues off, and the 
water is fresh but 2 miles up the Biver from the Towne, tho Barr never shutts up 
all tho yonre, and at a low wator there was about 4 foete upon the Barr. The Towen 
is small and of meano thatcht houses and narrow streets, it stands about a milo 
from tho Sea side*, tho ground belonging to it is most sandy abont 5 or 6 miles in 
compass, under the Birkell imodiatoly as is Madrnss and St. Thoma, and noe other 
Townes under it, tho Bovoiino of the Como comes to 1000 to 2000 Pagodas per annum 
according to the crops and price, there being a great and long Tanke of water 
never dry which produces Bice all yo yearn round, and the Customes from 100 
to 300 Pagodas per annum at per cent, upon importations and 11 per cent, upon 
exportations, only Sea Customo taken and noe land Custome, at present there 
is a Jlrarainy Governor of the Tomie put in by the Sirkell Nabob Mahmud Ibraim, 
if this plac« were in our hands ns is Madrass, ’tis presumed that in few yeares the 
greatest part of the trade at Metchlcpatam would be drawn hither, and be a great 
ndvanbiige ; In the evening wo tooke horse and viewed the ground about the Towno 
which wo found according to the report of the marchants, and stockt with Cowes 
and BufTcloes (like a marsh in England) feeding upon good pasture where the Curuo 
had boon rouped, the Towiie stands upon ye highest s|)ott of ground by the River 
Hi<Io and ovorlookod all the comfiolds and meadows, wo lodged in a mangoo garden 
by the ianko sido a pleasant greon place. 


Fort Goorgo, 5th Febrtiary 108 J. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DESCRIPTION OF EACH TALUQ 
1.-.THE PALNAD. 

The Pained Taluq is a tmct of country in the oxtreind west 
of tlio Kisina District, with an Qrea of somewhat more than 1 ,000 
square miles. It is bounded on the north and west by the river 
Kistna, which flows rapidly between high rocky banks and separates 
this Taluq from the Nizam’s Dominions. On the south and east hills 
and jungles divide the Taluq from the more open plains of Vinukonda^ 
Narsaravupetand Sattenapallo. ’Phis Taluq is thus not very accessible, 
and its remote geographical position has placed it out of connection 
with the hisk)ry of the rest of the Kistna District. The namo 
Pained is said to be derived from Pallen^du, the country of hamlets, 
and was given by the early Telugu colonists who called the Amrdvati 
country Krorunddu, or now land, and the Tsandavdlu couutiy 
Veln^idu, the outer or nether land. A more poetical derivation of 
Palndd is the milk land” from the light cream-coloured marble 
that abounds there. 

The stone circles and tombs of early races are very numerous in 
the Palnad and indicate the presence of man in those forests long 
before the erection in the early centuries of the Christian era of the 
hamlets under the hills that gave a name to this country. The first 
glimpse wo obtain of any history is from one of the Mackenzie MSS., 
which narrates in heroic style the wars between the Chieftains of the 
PalnJid and the King of Nellore arisingfrom quarrels about pasturage* 
Inscriptions in some of the oldest villages show that the Pained 
was subject to the Chola Kings, who extended their sway to the 
north in the tenth and eleventh centuries. After this it was over- 
run by the armies of the Kings of Yarai^jgal, whose officers have 
left numerous inscriptions, and in the fourteenth century it is said 
that the Reddi Kings of Kondavidu built the fortress of Nagarjuna 
Konda in the west of the Taluq, but before this date there appear 
to have been some local Chiefs, whose exploits have lived in popular 
story, known as the Palndti Viralu, the Palnid Heroes. Mr. Roliert 
Sewell has taken the trouble to print an abridgment of these popular 
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legends, but the edition of the jrioems or ballads which he had was 
written as "gpM^ntly as 1 8G2 and cannot therefore be accepted as 
giving.^.j(|B idea of the legends current among the people 

.sovem^^SJpries ago. The ballads abound in demon-horses, 
Tniracd|||H enchanted tigers and all the usual paraphernalia 

The l^storiaiis who record the varying campaigns of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when the Orissa and Caimatic Rajas opposed' 
each other along this coast, make no 'mention of any incidents in 
the Palriiid, but in the village of TiKngeda, seven miles north-east of 
Dachepallo, is an inscription of A.D. 1552 in the reign of Saddsiva 
pi Vijayaiiagar. At the close of the century, when the Kondavidu 
trict was annexed by the Kings of Golconda, the Palndd comes 
notice as an asylum of hill and forest into wj^ich defeated armies 
to avoid pursuit. 

During the last century when the Empire built up by Aurangzib 
was parcelled out among his lieutenants, the Palnad was not portion 
of tlie Northern Circars, but, liko Ongole and Nellore, was included 
ill tlie jurisdiction of the Navdb of Arcot. The hereditary Desmukhs 
were a family named Rdmardzu and the Despondis a family named 
Kiiniura. The office of Desrnukh was held by Ranmrdzu Mantrappa 
at the beginning of the century. His grandson,* Kdmarazu 
Virabhadrayya, was Desrnukh for no less than 34 years, and under 
his rnanagoment the Palndd paid to Arcot a revenue of throe lakhs 
of rupees. In 1764 the Navdb Muhammad Ali ^Khan deposed 
Virabhadrayya, and from that date the country declined very rapidly. 
Wluui one reads of the deplorable inisgovernment of the Paindd 
under the Naval) it makes the perusal still more sad when one 
remembers that it was the English Company that had phiced tliis 
Navdb in power and that the money wrung from the wretched 
inhabitants of the Palndd was destined, liko the revenues of other 
Districts of the Carnatic, to swell the ill-gotten gains of men of the 
stamp of Paul 3®nfield at Madras. 

The Navdb stationed a Fouzddr atTumarakota with a military force, 
and from the year 1766 a detachment of Company's troops were 
stationed at the same place. These assisted^ when necessary, the 
Navdb's Amilddr to coerce the villagers and the extent to 
which coercion was carried is barely credible. The post of 
Amilddr was usually put up for sale and given to the highest 
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bidder at the Court of Arcot. The new Amilddr’s first ^ject waa^ 
of course^ to reimburse himself for the sum of mone^ ^ had paid 
for the appointment and the quickest method was fw^ha^needy 
retainers to seize upon the harvest^ regardless of au;|M|||r|||^ 
between the cultivators and his predecessor. Thus 

inhabitants were oppressed beyond the power of BufferfqB||ju m 

consequence fled from the villages and fields.” ^ 

On the 24th February 1787 the Palnid, with other Districts, 
was mortgaged by tho Nav^b to the Company, and in July 1790 the 
Company assumed the direct management, Mr. Erskine being ap- 
pointed Collector of Ongole and tho Palnild. By this date 27 out of 
the 150 villages of the PalnAd were left uninhabited and the revenue 
had dwindled from the throe lakhs of rupees, that had been pijjt 
in llainarazu Virabhadrayya^s days, to a nominal 55,000 PagQ||i|||| 
the accounts, of which the Nav^b really received only 26,000 
Mr, Erskine rented out 91 villages to tho inhabitants and kej^Ufi 
unJ(‘r dii’ect management. His settlement wo,8 Pagodas 36,410 for 
Fasli 1200 and Pagodas 30,463 for Fasli 1201 in which season there 
was a drought. On the conclusion of peace in 1792 the Company's 
officers relinquished their direct interference with those provinces, 
but a now Treaty was drawn up on July 12th, 1702, and tho Palndd 
still figured in tijo schedule of assigned districts. 

At this time Bdmariiza llajosvara Rao, son of the late Desmukh 
Virabhadrayya, and Kumdra Viranna, descendant of the former 
Despondis, were in receipt of a pension of one hundred Pagodas each 
per mensem to keep them quiet. In 1 793 the pension of Kumira 
Viranna was in arrear, so he reminded the Arcot Government of his 
existence by bon’owing a thousand peolis from a friendly Zemindir 
•in the Nizfi,in*s territory, marching forty miles in one night, escalad- 
ing the walls of Tumarakdta fort and putting to the sword tho garri- 
son of Company’s sepoys. If this may be taken as a sample of what 
went on in the Pained at that time we can read without surprise the 
description written by Dr. Heyne in 1797 of the lamentable state of 
the Palndd with no security for life or property. 

On the 31st July 1801 a treaty was concluded ceding the Palndd 
to the Company, and it was placed under the management of Mr. 
Scott, the Collector for Guntdr. His first settlement for Fasli 1211 
was for Pagodas 16,761, which shows how the province had continu* 
ed to deteriorate. 


20 
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Mr. Scott .endeavoured to create confidence among tlie poverty- 
stricken villagers by liberal advances for seed grain and lie pacified 
lUmarizu Rdjesvara Rao and Kum^ra Viranna by continuing to 
them 0L allowance of 75 J*agodas per mensem. After some time, 
however, the peace of tlu^ country was much disturbed by a leader 
of banditti named Karavakollu Kesavulu, and the Collector's efforts 
to introduce settled (cultivation were frustrated. At length the rob- 
ber chief was ;ipprohended by a Chentsu Poligar named Ramanaick, 
who held fivti villages in the forest-clad hills to the north-west of 
Vinukoiida. Tlie Collector issued orders to the Poligar to send in 
his prisoner with an escort to Guntur, but Ramanaick, far from obey- 
ing, released his captive and, secure in his jungle fastnesses, set the 
Company at defiance. The Collector, thereupon, requested Malrazu 
Gnnda Rao of Vinukonda to coerce the refractory Poligar into sub- 
mission and sent bauds of sopoys and peons into the Palnad who 
hunted Kasavulu from place to place. Before long Rdmauaick was 
taken prisoner by the peons of Malrdzu Gunda R^io who handed him 
over to the Collector, lie was tried as a rebel and sentenced to 
death. Meanwhile Karavakollu Kesavalu, tired of being pursued 
about the Pained, sent word to the Tanadar that he would surrender 
if his life were spared and an allowance paid to him for maintenance. 
The Tanadar seiit on this offc^r to the Collector who refused to listen 
to it. Upon this the Tanad Ir sent a message to Karavakollu Kesavalu 
to come in and hear the Collector's answer. K esavalu came in to 
Dachepalle and met the Tanadar. When the Taiiadir read out to 
him the Collector's reply, Kesavalu rose to go, but tlie doorway was 
blocked by sepoys, who had hiddeu in the adjacent room, and 
Kesavalu, cut off from his followers in the street, found himself a 
prisoner. When this story was reported to the G overnment at Madras 
they said it was a broach of public faith, and ordered the immediate 
and unconditional release of Kesavalu. But no such blunder had 
boon made capture of the jungle Poligar Ramanaick, and he 

was execut^df^ villages being given over to the Malriizu and 

V^sireddi and lands in that neighbourhood were allotted 

to Kattulbadi peoKs'lebo should watch the ghits. 

After this the ryots of the Palnid appear to have reaped their 
harvests in peace. In 1804 and 1805 Mr. Crawford, then Collector, 
surveyed the lands, but this survey was not brought into api>lication 
as the system of village rents came into force from 1808 to 1820 as in 
the adjacent District of Nellore, The individual ryotw^dr system 
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was introdncod in 1820, see paragraphs 32, 35 of Mr. Wilson’s 
Settlement Report, printed in Revenue Board’s Proceedings of 9th 
March 1870, No. 1028. 

• 'M 

Kuinira Viranna died on July 5tli, 1806, and his pension of 75 
Pagodas per mensem was not continued to his sou, Kumdra Viresvara 
Rao, who remained in Guntur for some years, but in 1812 went to 
the Palndd and fomented disturbances. Banditti from the Nizdm’s 
' country under one Tulava Basavanna Naick, crossed into the Palndd 
and committed cruel ravages. When the Collector wrote to Kiimira 
Viresvara Rao he did not take the trouble to disavow his responsi- 
bility for these outrages and replied that on receipt of tho Collector's 
message lie had put a stop to the disturbances and that if his father's 
pension were continued to him he w^ould bo a peaceable subject, 
Tho Collector recoinmoiided that tho pension and a pardon might 
be offered to Viresvara Rao, but Government altogether declined, and 
through tho Resident at Haidarabad, sent in a claim to tho Nizam 
for all the damage done, while troops were moved to the Palnad and 
stationed at Pondugal and elsewhere. The Nizam's Government 
declined to pay any cumjiensation, but they arrested Tulava Basavanna 
Naick and handed him over to the Company's officers who hanged 
him, and thero tho vsubject disappears from the records, for there is 
no more mention of Kdmara Viresvara Rao. 

l^liG other pensioner, Rdraarizu Rajosvara Rao, lived till 1 7th 
March 1825. Tn 1828 a pension of 50 Pagodas was granted to his 
soil Virabhadmyya who died in 1829 leaving two widows who 
received pensions for life, and thus seems to have ended tho line of 
the ZomindSrs of the Palndd. 

In paragraph 50 {h) of Mr. Wilson's report is an account of the 
Nagileru, a stream which rises neai* Karompiidi and passing Dachc- 
palle enters the Kistna after a course of about 20 miles. There are 
various legends about the name of this jierennial and about 

the massive embankment which once dammed up ite ^|»^rs between 
the 8avaditola hill of Karompudi and tho hill of the 

Bingarutla agraharam. The water is raised iuibo Veils on the banks 
similar to those in Vinukonda Taluq on the banks of tho Gundla- 
kamma. At Dachepalle, Gamalap^du, and Sankarapuram have been 
raised huge stone dams called Kattuvas, whence small irrigation 
channels are led to some garden lands. ^ 

The peculiar geological formation of the limestone and quartzite 
in the Palndd is described in tho chapter upon geology, A minute 
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account of sewral localities in the Taluq has been printed by Mr, 
Robert Searell who passed through this country in 1 879, but space 
does not permit mo to reproduce his notes at full l^-ngih. A brief 
sketch of the principal objects of interest that await investigation in 
this Taluq is ail that can be, given hero and the traveller will bo 
suppejsed to ent(‘r the Pained from Sattehapalle, along the old 
Guntur and liaidarabad road. 


Pida Gumtlu. 


Having left tlie conspicuous hill fortress of Uellainkonda on the - 
right and passed Nernalipuri, once a frontier village and fortified, 
a halt is ‘usually made at Pida Gurrala, where 
thcj*e is a travellers' bungalow. Inhere are here 
two ruiiHjd temples. That of Krishna bears an inscription recording 
its erection in A. J). 1550 and between the village and the old 
fort is a stoue with an older inscription not yet deciphered. Many 
broken carvings and other remnants of old temples are ,to bo 
seeu, and Mr, Sewell mentions three shrines erected in recent 
times to appease the spirits of three women who died in the village, 
two of tlmm being remembered because of their evil tempers and 
the third because she became mti after her husband's death. As 
this road has Imen much traversed by Europeans there are some 
tombstones here. The largest is in memory of Mary Campbell, w'ife 
of George Meikle, Esq., of the Madras Moilical Establishment, who 
died on October 20th, 1819, and there are the graves of two young 
otticx'rs, Ensign Algernon J. Kevely, died 7tli February 1814, aged 17, 
and Edward Charles Forbes, died April ICih, 185o, aged 19 years. 

A twelve-mile march through Brahtiianapalle leads one to Dachc- 
palle, tlio present head-quarters of the 'Faluq. There is no bungalow 
available for travellers hero and the Nagilerii, 
which flows past the town, is unfordable fur 
some hours after rain, so Dachepallo is not a pleasant halting ])lace. 
The luuuo is fancifully derived from the Tolugu, meaning the 
hiding village" or village of concealment," but this derivation is 
doubtful. The oldest inscription is on a stone in the Nagesvaras 
vauii temple, D. 1213, but the temple itself has no appearance of 
great age. Tte town occupies the site of an old fort said to have 
been built by tiie Kondavidu Reddis and there are remains of old 
forts in the neighbourhood, chiefly at Ubbepalle near Gamalap^du, 
wheue are also some small temples, with a great deal of carved stone, 
and four or five inscriptions, three of which have dates equivalent to 
A,D. 1222, 1290 and 1459. 


Dttchopalle. 
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The trank road No Vll from Madras to Haidarabad passes near 
Dachepalle and goes nortli-wost seven miles to Poudugal where 
there is a travellers* bungalow on the right bank 
°** '^ ^ * o£ the Kistua. Here is a ferry to the opposite 

bank where, in the Nizam’s territorj', stands the ancient lliudu town 
of Vddapalle and modem Mussulman town of Vazimbad. 


At Dachepalle there are two burial grounds with graves of 
Europeans. In that near the Taluq Kacheri tho epitaphs include 
the following : Elizabeth Emma, beloved wife of Captain Coll. 
Macleod, 42nd M. N. I., died 7ih April 1845 {? 18*1) agc?d 32 years. 

Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Captain F. H. Sansoin, 42ud 
M. N. 1., and Mary Rebecca his wife, died of choleni, 7th April 1814, 
aged () years and 3 months. 

Lieutenant Michael Tldward Comyn, 12nd M. N. 1., died of cholera, 
8fh May 1814 aged 22 years. 

Lieutenant James Milos Reilly, 42ud M. N. 1. died of cholera, 
11th May 1814, aged 21 years. 


(iurzala. 


Itouta Chiutala. 


Proceeding to tho west from Dachepalle an c'ight mile march 
takes one to Gurzala, once the capital of the 
local chieftains known in verKO as the l^alrulti 
V'lralu. There are hero two l^jrtuguese epitaphs dated 1707 and 
17dlb apparently on the graves of (wo children of officers in the 
service of the Navab of Arcot. In Curz^Ia are to be seen many 
old temples but the inscriptions they bear biv(? not yet been properly 
deciphered, f^our miles more to the south-west is tho village of 
Renta Chintala, where the Christian ryots have 
built a good stone church and a house for the 
two priests who reside here. A path to tho north-west leads to 
Goli, where are dolmens and temples with four inscriptions of which 
three are modern, to Jettipalein, where Mr. Hoswell speaks of a 
rock cut temple, and to the ancient temple of >Satra5^1a, on the river 
bank. In this vicinity, also, was lately discovorod a circle of 
carved stones not unlike those at Amr&vati, l*hc roml west- 
ward in six or seven miles comes to Tumarakdta, 
the station of a Deputy TahsihKr. There 
is a fine mosque and Durga here and the pla(5e was of some 
importance during the later days of Muhammadan rule. Tho 
fort was surprised in 1793 by u rabble of about one thousi^d 
peons who came across from the Nizam's side of the river. They 


TmnarakOta. 
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killed the garrison of Company's sepoys and tortured the townsfolk 
to make them disclose hidden treasure, but were put to flight by a 
detachment sent out from Vinukonda. There are several tombstones 
with inscriptions roughly carvt'd but some have been enclosed in 
backyards and otlujrs have been broken in course of years by the 
villagers. The inscriptions on those that remain are as follows: 
Hero lies internal th(‘ body of Captain James Archbold of the 
Nabob^s soTvice wlio died in Timmerycottah December 21st 176(5 
aged 29 years. 

Icy repos(5 le corps do Pierre Mieliol Tardivel, ills legitime de 
J. Jb Tardivel, officier commandant les troupes dii Nabob Mahomet 
Aly an J*alleriard, et du Magdolaine Burot, decode le llicme, 9bre, 
177J, age do deux ans ot 19 jours. Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 

l(jy repose lo corps do Pierre Charles Nicolas, officior enseigiie au 
service do son excellence le Nabob Mahomet Aly, decedc a Temery- 
cotte le 11 fevrier A. 1774, llequiescat in pace. 

Acjui vepo/o corpo do Juan Placitt, leftenaot eem sorviso de Nababo 
Mahouiet Aly Can o foi falocido cm priineiro d(? mayo de 1778. 
lluma scstalVira as 10 boras do inanhao e foy sepultado as 5 boras 
do tarde. Noincsmo Dia d" aydado do dofunto. t39 aimt» d' anno 
de Deos 1778. 

The following description of the cataracts to the west of Timara- 
kota was written in 1^97 by Dr. Ueyuo : One of the most striking 
objects of curiosity in this district is a cataract six miles west from 
'' Tiinericotah on a range of hills that runs from south to north. 
1 went to the place, attended as it w'as thought necessary for my 
personal safety, with a sufficient number of persons armed with 
matchlocks and a boy with tom tom to frighten away the tigers 
''and bears with which tho place is infested. Fortunately 
'"none of these unimaUs presented themselves to obstruct 
our passage. The akin, however, of a tiger, which Captain Deas 
was „so obliging as to show me, of an animal about fourteen or 
fifteen feet long from head to tail, tli;4 had scoured tho country 
‘^jiboufc Tiraeriootah for a long time and had committed great 
depredations even upon the human species, was enough to have 
alarmed much bolder adventurers tlmn myself into an observance 
of the necessaiy precautions. 

‘^Tho road that leads to this famous sjK)t rises, though not 
suddenly, is exceedingly stoucy, and so closely lined Tvith very 
thorny shrubs, that one has a disagreeable feeling in travelling 
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along it. On tlie plain which forms the top of it, wo behold the bed 
of a small river, which appears as if it were paved in a regular 
manner. The stones with which it is lined naturally break into 
“ regular tables and thus produce this admirable imitaliou ofVrt. 

The cataract and river iiiulor consideration are call(^d by the 
natives Yedlapfulu. It runs from south to north, in which 
“direction it pn*cipitates itself over the cataract; then it winds 
west and at the distance of six miles disembogues itself into the 
“ Kistnii. The Kistna at this plac^e runs in the same direction from 
“ south to north and its bed is situated about sixty feet lower than 
“ that of the small river, 

“ 1 despair of giving any description of the place adequate 
to its natni'a! beauties. A large cAtaract lias something majestic 
“ in its appearance. Tlie suspended column (»f water, whitened with 
“ froth and oncircl(‘d with rainbows, the peculiar niaring noise and 
the idea of datiger with which the spectator is struck, must always 
“ r»*nder >ucli a spectacle interesting, 'fhe peeuliar sitiiatiou of tho 
“ cascade !u a lonely jilace at the top of a. hill, oversluidoW(*d with 
“ largo trees and (*rowiled with places of worship, the simple 
“ n^gularity of the bed the river tibove and of the sides of tho 
“ basin into which it jinripitates itself, nuider it peculiarly iuturest- 
“ Im?. 'i'ho wat(T falls from aheiglii of about sixty feet into a basin 
“ num* tluiii one hundnsl and twenty feet in breadth, which in 
“ I'onsecpienco of the unwieldy masses <»f stone that tho torrent has 
“ carried along and wdiieli have gradually agglutinated together, is 
“ more irregular uttd umwen than tho bed of tho 'water above the 
“ fall. 'J'lm sides of tliis basin, especially the ('astern, are nearly 
“ pt'rpendicular, and so regular, that it appcwirs a.s if it had been 
“constructed by the rules of archiie.lnro. The front over which 
“ tho water preci])itates itself is also perpendicular and has clefts 
‘M hat are tilled up with roots of bauian trees and covered with a 
“ species of a^iin turn, from which the hVonch, who wore formerly 
in this countfy, are said to have prepared a yory good ittjrop de 
“ rnpilknre, Tho roots of the banian, spreading like a nt't, rendered 
it easy for me to climb up tho perpendicular prt'Cipice and to 
“ collect .‘xpt'ciinens of the calcareous^eposition.s which filled up the 
^Mi^sures bet \ve(m the beds of rcK'k. These soft calcareous stones 
“ a variety of calcareous tuft, often take various forms, which, by 
“ the help of a little imagination, are conceived to represent the 
“ figures of lingum.s and other Hindoo deitie.s. 
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At the time of my visiting’ the place there was fortimately a 
consiilerahlo fall of water, but by no means enough to cover the 
bed from bank to bank. The water was at the easteim side of the 
fall and extended in br(‘adtli, twenty yards. In the middle there 
was no wat(T ; but n(\'ir the western bank there was an inconsider- 
able stream, near to which I ascended the precipice. The places 
of worship on the western side of the basin consist of Hindoo 
toTn})los, d(*di(*atod to a groat variety of deities, among which a 
.small onr! ni'jir the bed of the basin is the most famous. On a 
certain day all the .shepherds of the country round assemble and 
sacrifice s(‘vc*ral linndred sheep to the sanguinary Sekty. They 
do not give over Imtclicring till the blood flows in a stream and 
mingles with the water in the basin of the cataract. 

'' The other temples or pagodas are somewhat larger, very dark 
from the trees that everywhere surround them ; but by no means 
remarkable for their structure. I'o the highest of them we must 
ascend by a flight of steps and this pagoda, on account of a cavern 
in it, is the most spoken of. It i.s said to go under the Kistna to 
a point on the opposite bank and this is firmly believed by the 
'' natives of the place. These temples ai*e often haunted by tigc*r.s 
^^and they are <lefiled in a shocking mannoi: by their numerous 
** irihabitaTit.s the bats, which occasion a smell that is almost 
sulTocatiug.^' 

Such was the description written by Dr. Heyne in 1797. Not 
having myself visited this very remote corner of the District I am 
in doubt as to the exact spot to which he was carried in his palan- 
quin from 'rumarakdta. It may have been to Pasvoinula or to 
Nagalavaraiu, in the direction of the old fortress of Nagarjumi- 
konda, for at these places tiiere are deserted temples and the stream 
has cut a curious channel for itself through tlie rock, but the best 
known cataract in that part of the country is near Gottipodla, 
18 miles south-west of Tumarak<5ta. In wet weather this water-fall 
is heard at a distance of some miles among the hills but the 
rocky defile cannot be approached without danger because of tlie 
numerous bees which swarm on the cliffs. ITiese bees are said 
to bo the ioriii taken by the jealous spirit of Lakshmi, who 
haunts the place because he* consort Vishnu had there an amour 
with a Chentsu woman. 

From this village Gottipodla a path runs along the right bank of 
the stream to Kistnapuram where there is a ferry across the Kistna. 
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The ndble riv^r flows due north at this point, having turned almost 
at right angles when it enters this district flowing below the pnnni. 
nent quartzite mass known as Ganikonda. At tliis 'point the 
Kistna is only 80 miles distmit from the sea, but the Gahikonda 
barrier, five miles across, shuts it off from the slope that drains into 
the GundlakammA and so the Kiatna has to pursue its way tor two 
hundred miles until it enters the sea near Masulijisitam. 


'rhree miles south-east of Gottipudla is SrigiripAdu with ancient 
remains. Mr. Sewell mentions seven inseriptions, 
Snjonpidii. which *is as old us A. D. 1298, at other 

places in this vicinity such as Gundlapadu and V(*lJurti, are inscrip- 
tions said to be seven or eight centuries old. At Veldurti is a 
police station, the constables of wbich hav(» the 
‘ troublesome duty of watching th(‘So monnlain 

pa'ises. fVoni Veldurti one can return to Tnmarnkdta by way <»f 
Macliarla, the ancient capital of the Painful herot‘s, where are vt*ry 
luiinerous remains of anthjuity, (Mr. S(*well gives 
MucharJa. a Hst of iiinc inscriptions with cliii(‘R going back 

AS far as A. D. 1249) or there is a routo east wards towards Kairiii- 
pucli with the Vamikonda mngo frowning on the right haml. 'I’liis 
was the route taken by Mr. Hewoll who mentions mum^rous carved 
stones and inscriptions which he noticed in VuppalaiKidu, Mnfn* 
knni, Kancharakiintla and Kolagulla on the way 
to Durgi. a village full of interesting nonains, 
among which are nine inscriptions wldcdi will throw much light on 
the Varaugal dynasty. {Most are of the reigns of Pratkfia Kiidra 1., 
Ganapatideva, Rudramma and IVatapa 11., A. I). 1201-1297, but 
one is of the reign of Krishna Dovu KAya of Vijayanagar, A, 1). 
1578. A short distance to the east of Uurgi is ObaldsvarApalle with 
A gr>od tope and a ruined temple whore the Chentsiis worsliip. 
Three miles to the north is tin? village of Bugga, where is a remark- 
able perennial fountain and a temple with an inscription of iVatapa 
Rudnill, A. D. 1318. 


Pursuing one's way to Karempiidi one passes tliroiigh Oppiclnula 
where are two inscriptions of the same reign, A. U. 1299-1311, nnd 
two miles beyond this lies the town' of Karempiidi, at jiresent, the 
station of a District Munsiff^s Court and of a 
Karempiidi. Ynnd Dispensary. 'I’his town is often 

mentioned in the legends of the PalnAd heroes, and was t}.e scene 

of the great cock-fights which occupy so largo a space in ^fioso 
® 21 
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Siii^rru'iilla. 


ballads. This cruel fi}5ort survives to the present day at Karempudi, 
Mr. Bosivell opened several cromlechs in this neighbourhood and 
both h(? and Mr. Sewell have written descriptions of the various 
tenipletf and ruins in Knrompudi. Mr. Sew^ell gives a list of fourteen 
inscriptions, one of which is of the reign of Kulottunga Cliola A. D. 

1 IT) l and others are of the reigns of the Regent Kudramtna and 
IVatjxpa Rudra II. Inhere are also two inscriptions of the reign of 
Pratajia lliidra II, A. D. 1302, 1304, in the village of Chintapalle . 
two miles to tlio north-east, and a third, A. D. 1318, in the jungle 
at the deserted agraha ram village of Singarutla, to the south-e?ast, 
within the limils of Sannigandla village. Near 
this deserted agraharam is a perennial spring 
and a reservoir with a number of stone carvings of which some 
rescmblo Buddhist emblems. Tliere is also a natural cave which 
was explored by Mr. Sewell. 

About 7,1 miles east of Karempiidi, five miles soutli-w^est of 
Pidagurniln, or eight miles north-west of Ne- 
karikal is the cave of Guttikonda, which has 
be<m described at lenglli by Messrs. Boswell and S('woll. Lakshini 
Nar/iy}iiuip[)a, grandfather of the present Curnum, took up his 
abode in this cave as a Snnnyasi and is here buried. The Brahmans 
say that this is tlio locality of the legend of Muchukandudu to whom 
the gods granted a long and unbroken sleep in this cave as a reward 
lor his assistance in twtirpating demons. Krishna, being hard- 
pressi'd by the Rdksluisas. entered this cave and Muchukandudu 
awakening from his slumber cast a fiory glance upon Krishna^* 
pursmu’s and reduced to ashes the impious intruders. 

From Karompudi the road rm\s north 13 miles to Dachepalle or 
soutli by Ao Mclvagii pass towards Vinukoiida. 


<inltiknnila. 


2.— SATTENAPALLE TALUQ. 

71iis Taluq lies to the west of the Guntur Taluq and to the north 
of Narsrfihxviipott. It has the circuitous course of the river Kistna 
as its iiori beni boundary and on the west adjoins the Pnlnad. There 
is a great extent of black soil in the Taluq, producing heavy crops 
of cotton, and in this black soil the gnerssic rock protrudes here and 
there, soTuotimes in picturesque profile, as in the eminence overlook- 
ing Krossur, the present head-quarters of this Taluq. Upon the 
west, tho river flows round a range of hills, a continuation of the 
Pained limestone formation, with remarkable outliers near Achamma- 
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pet and BiravallapAjra, which are described in the chapter on geology. 
The roaii from Quiitiir to the Palnad traverses this Taluq, passing 
by Medikondur and Sattenapalle, and thei'e is a road from Ainrivati 
to Guntur. The road fi*om Ginitiir to Narsamvupett passes lliroiigh 
the south-eastern corner of the Taliiq at Pirangipuram. Those are 
the only roads in this Taluq and in wet weather tho black soil and 
the watercourses, with their treacherous beds, are almost impassable. 
Tho most conspicuous object in this J'aluq is tho hill fortress of 
Bellamkonda whoso castle-Uke cliffs stfind out proniinoutly to the 
west of Krossiir. Within sight are the neighbouring fortresses of 
Kondapalle and Kondavidu, so that tho Taluq must hiivt» lu'cn a 
debatable ground in the sixteenth century when Kondapalle was 
the frontier i)ostof tho Golconda kings and Kondavidu the froiitior 
post of Vijayanngar, wdiilo Bellunikoiida was taken and retaken, 
being held ai one titne by Mnssulinan, at amdhor by Hindu. 

The most interesting spot in Sattenapalle Taluq is certainly the 
town of Amrdvati with the neighbouring village 
Dhimun* of iJliaranikota. They He in the north-cvistora 
^ eorner of the Talu(| on the banks of tho river, 
Dharaiiik<^tais supposed to bt? the ancient city Dhanakaehaka, thd 
caj)ital of the monarch Mukkanti or Triloehana Pfillava. Many coins 
have ht'en found here of date about the first century of tlu? Christian 
era and the massive wall or embankment, which still marks tho 
square outline of the ancient city, has in course of time hardened 
into a mass tlmt might be quarried. Anticpn^ bricks are to be so( 3 n 
in this old fort wall. Legends say that tliis was the seentj of a 
great dispute between the Jains and the Brahmans, when tho Jains 
were overcome by means of magic and were ruthle.ssl y destroyed, 
“ (Tushed in oil mills’' says the jcge-Kl, There is a siil^ edifice 
nwir the river bank midway between Dharauikdta and Amrdvati 
which looks very like a Jain temple and there are several inscrip- 
tions in various localities in this District which refer to a lo(‘al dy- 
nasty of Jain kings in this place which was finally absorbed by 
marriage with the Varangal dynasty. One of these inscriptions is 
to be seen on a pillar to the west of the Gopuram of tho Ainarcsvaram 
temple. It is of date equivalent Ut A. D. 11*J2 and is by Kota Kota 
liiyA, Home Jain images are to be seen lying to the east of the 
Gopuram, having evidently been cast out of the Hindu temple. 

The Hindus say that this temple of Araarosvarain is four thousarfid 
years old, but one thousand years is a very much more probable age. 
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On a rock in a field about a mile and a half west of Dharauikdta is 
c'liti an inscription in antique Tolugu, beginning with Svasii Sarva 
Jjolcnfiraija Vishnnvardhajin , so this would justify us in concluding that 
llralirnans may liawi had a temple here a thousand years ago, but, 
if so, the dynasty of dain kings must have come later. The temple 
is said to have bc(*n repaired by the Kondavidu Reddis in the four- 
teenth century. There is an inscription by Anu Verna Keddi dated 
l*h)l. Another inscription dated 1515 records the grant of two 
villagtjs by Kri>liria Raya and another dated 1626 i^ords therecou- 
setiration of the temple by Pedda Appayya Giru, pei^haps after some 
fxdliiiion [)y Muhammadans. 

Additions were made to the temple at the close of last century by 

R.ija V asiroddi Venkatjldri Naidu, who removed his residence from 

(Hiintapalh^ to Anir/ivati, because a battalion of Company's sepoys 

had been stationed at Chintapalle to keep him in order. Tho lliija 

invitcMl Trierchants from elsewhere to take up their abode in Amravati, 

laid out broad streets at right angles, planted gardens and erected 

a [>alace, the roof of which, sheeted with burnished copper, was the 

admiration of the whole District. After the R^ja^s death a disputed 

succession ruined tho family and now, in a ruinous fragment of tho 

palace he built, two grandsons of his cousin live on an allowance 

given them by (Tovornment. They greatly assisted Mr. R. Sewell 

in his investigations and it was through their courtesy in December 

1881 that Dr. Rurgess was enabled to enter the temple and inspect 

I he iii^criptious, notwithstanding the opposition of the Brahmans* 

« 

U was Uiija Vdsireddi Venkatadri Naidu, in searching for 
building materials, first laid open the famous Buddhist carvings at 
Amrsivati, .so well known now to savarvts all over the World. These 
carving-s were hidden under a large mound of earth at the south- 
n t‘st covTiQT of tho town. The mound was called by the people 
Dipal Dinne, tho mound of lanterns.'^ The BhjaV nien first sunk 
a shaft down tho centre of the mound, expecting there to fibd treasure, 
and found the usual soapstone casket with a peari and some relics. 
This is r ow in .Uie Madras Museum. The Rilja^s masons played 
havoc with the cairvod marble slabs, which they found. Some are 
to be seen built in to the wiUls of the Mahtapams east of the temple 
and one witli a clear cut inscription has been fixed in as the sill of 
the doorway. Others have been placed as steps at the temple. 
1‘erhups some of those slabs formed pi-rt of the d^gabain the centre 
of the mound, but of that dagaba there is now no trace. 
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When this work of devastation was in pi'ogress. Captain C^lin 
Mackenzie visited AmniTOti in 1797 and fae ^vrote a description of 
the Buddhist marbles which will bo found oti page 272, Vol. IX of 
the Asiatic Itesearches for 18u7. The work of dost met ion conti- 
nued. Some slabs wore built into the sides of wells and tanks. In 
181 d Colonel Mackenzie paid a si‘COiid visit to Amravaii, this time 
with a staff of assi.stants and draughtsmen, and coininenced the 
preparation of hi.s folio volume which is now in the India Office^ 
AVesi minster. Eleven of the marbles were removed to Masuli^- 
palam, whence seven WTiit to Calcutta and four perhaps to England. 
Another description was published in the Asiatic Jonnial for May 
1823, XV, p. 404, but after Colonel Colin Mackenzie’s death no one 
apj)ears to have taken much interest in the subject. 

In 1830 Mr. Robertson, Collector of Masulipatain, brought 33 of 
tlu' marbles and placed them in the s(|uaro of the market place at 
Ma.-idijnitam. There they altructed the notice of Sit* Frederick 
Adam, (tovornor of Madras, w^ho landed at Masulipatain on January 
dtli, 183o. ills Surgeon, Dr. Benza, said that Caggino, the famous 
Sicilian arli>t in basso-relievo, might have been proud to claim the 
work as liis own. It shows how little any one know about Amrivati 
that ])r, Benza should liave been infonned that the stones came from a 
pagoda seven miles from Masulipatam and this mistake W'as perpetu- 
ated in 'J’liornt* n’s Gazetteer of India. The Governor ordeixd the 
marbles to bo removed to a safer, clmncr and more conspicuous 
jilace,” but it does not appear that this order was obeyt*d, for in 
after y^nirs wfx were given by the Collector, Mr. Ooldingham, t6 
Mr. Alexander, Master Attendant of Masulipatatn, who orteamentt^ 
his garden with them and refused to give them np to Government. 
At last what remained of them was purchased by Goventoent from 
his executors. * 

Meanwhile Mr. Walter Elliott in 1840 visited Amrivati and exca- 
vated portion of the mound, sending 90 marbles to Madras. These 
lay ne glected at the Museum until in 185o the Ilovd. W. Taylor was 
requested to write a description of them. were 39 mor^ 

probably sent from Masulipatam, and Mr. Taylor’s account of the 
120 Elliott Marbles” is published in Volume XXXIX of fSeloctions 
fn>in the Madras Kecord.s. ^me of his comments iipm the scul|h 
turn approach the ludicrous. He considered that several of the 
de.sigus refciTcd (o the captun^ of the neighbouring fortress^^ef 
Kondavidu in the hixteenth century ! 
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About this time the greater part of the marbles were shipped to 
London, where they lay neglected in the coach-house of Fife House, 
until Mr. Fergusson discovered them in 1867 and made use of them 
as materials in tlio compilation of his ^^Tree and Serpent Worship.” 
Tliis iTiagnificoiit work brought these sculptures to the knowledge of 
the scientific world. In 1870 Mr, Boswell, in his report published 
in (1. O., No. 1620 of November 7th, 1870, and republished in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1, 150, drew attention to tlie stones which still 
remained in the mound at Amrivati, but it was not until 1877 that 
excavations were once more undertaken by Mr. Robert Sewell, 
wln;se. (‘xhaiistivo descjription of the locality and the sculptures has 
been juiblisluMl by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1880. The Duke of 
Buckingham visited the spot in February 1880 and ordered the 
whole circle to bo completely excavated and this was done under 
the supervision of the Uolloctor. In December 1881, Dr. James 
Burgess inspected Amrdvati and has since published notes upon it. 
In Novoiuber 1882, Captain Cole, R. E., also inspected the marbles 
"and is now in eominunication with Government as to their removal 
or conservaiion. 

The destruction of these sculptured slabs has indeed been too 
coin])lcto. In 1816 Colonel Mackenssie imido a sketch showing the 
position of 162 marbles and executed drawings of 07. Out of these 
we know that 18 are in London, 2 in Masulipatam, 2 in Madras, 
and 11 wcT(i sent to Calcutta. The others have probably been 
burned by the villagers to make lime ! Even iu recent years, 
although the village olticevs have learned that Eufopeans attach 
some importance to the.se useless stones” it has been diflicult to 
prevent the inlliction of malicious injurj’- to these marblCvS. It scorns 
to afford a Hindu herdsboy some pleasure when he knocks the noso 
or arm off a delicately chiselled figure. 

D(3tailed desorijitions of the marbles^ have been published by Dr. 
Burgess and Mr. Sowell, but a brief sketch may here be given. The 
excavation of this mound laid bare a circular processional path, 
stone-flagged, with an inner and outer miling of carved marble. 
At tlie points tte compass w'ere four small chapels or perhaps 
entrances with pillars. In the centre was probably a ddgaba, but 
of that there is now no trace. The pillars and slabs and cornices 
of the railings are covered with sculpture of an astonishing degree 
of excellence. The Revd. W. Taylor says it was never surpassed 
at any time or place and another author says that this is the most 
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interesting monument of antiquity east of Greece! Without being 
so enthusiastic as this and giving to Amrivati the superiority over 
Nineveh, «]erusalein and the Pyramids, ont^ must admit that the 
marbles are of very great interest. Tlio sculptures depict* scones 
in the life of Buddha and various Buddhist emblems and symbols. 
Inscriptions in tho Gupta or Pali character are frequent and 
translations of several are given by Dr. Burgess. Tho four line 
.inscrijdion ou tho base of the pillar to the left side of tho south 
entrance is said to be in characters of the first century before 
Christ. Another inscription on some fragments records a gift in 
the reign of Pnlumdvi, a king mentioned in inscrij^tions in other 
parts of India as reigning in tho second century A. 1). One iriscrij)- 
tioii mentions Dliaranikdta. It has been thus translated hy Dr. 
Huh /.sell of Vienna : 

Sn(‘i‘css ! adoration to the Holy One, the Sun of tho World ! 
** The* gift f)f the worshipper Buddharakita of Dhamuakata, tho 
“son of (lomdi and of his >vifo l^idma and of their son llamgha 
“ ,,f tile pious discijde Buddharakita/* Most of the inscriptionn 

ar<‘ similar to this, recording the name and partmlage of tho donor 
of I lie carved pillar or slab, 

we may cori<*lmh‘ that there was a Binldhist monasler}’ hero 
befori' th/‘ Cliristian era. Some autlmrs siiggivst that tliis mud, bo 
tin* fauKMi- shrine near “ the diamond samls** whence tlu' relics of 
Binldha w'ore convoyed ti) Ceylon in A. T) lo7. ()tlu*rs are of 
opinion that JnM*e were tho Kustern and Western Monasteries 
“ adorned with all the art of the Pahices of* Baciria** visited by 
the Chin(»so pilgrim, Iliouen Tsang, in A. D. tilO, and General 
Chmninghnni suggo>ts that it is the Rahmi of Aral) Geograpliors. 
r):i a pillar w^hich lay near tho easl.h’ii entranec is portion of a 
San>krit inscription in antique Teliigii characters giving thojiamos 
of niin* kings Pallava dynasty, so there ean be no doubt that 

this existcwl in A. D. <J40 and it is improbable iliat Hiomm 

Tsang would not visit it, but many other BaddHd remains may 
heroafu r bo founi in other localities. On the^h/U above Pedda 
iladdur, two miles to the east, are ruins with cion t Jiricks. A 
Tuonnd called Dipaldinne is near Panidem some sixteen rnih's to the 
souMi and across the riv^r lie Jaggayyapet and Jonnalugadda hill, 
awaiting exploration. 

Dr. Burgess was of opiTiion that the nti/pn at Amr^vati had boeu 
destroyed, perhaps by flood, roughly reconstructed, and again 
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destroyed, before the friendly covering of earth’ protected it until 
R^ja V^sireddi.Venkat^-dri Naidu’s excavations. The marble of 
which the stones are composod is the cream-coloured limestone found 
among the hills t<? the west, but there ai*e gneissic pillars at the east 
entrance. 

Biding westwards from the Dharanikota Fort along the bank 
of the river one passes through a well cultivated country, but 
with little to call for remark except' the numerous stone circles 
or cromlechs which one notices here and there, 'i'ho soil is for 
the most ])jii’t black and when the crops are off the ground a 
traveller, trav'^orsing the undulating expanse, sees th(^ different 
villages or rocky eminences rise above the liorizon and disappear 
like headlands on a sea coasts but always, in full view to the west, 
stands out the hill fortress of Bellamkonda. On the left hand lies 
the populous village of Kurrapiidu with the prefix of Tedda to 


Petlda Kiirrapaclu 


Pati^andla. 


Sin'puram. 


distinguish it from its older but smaller neiglibour 
of the same name four miles further south. Close 
to Peddakurrapadu is the village of Patibandla remarkable for its fine 
church, the majority of the cultivators of the village being Catholics. 

To arrive at Patibandla on a Sunday morning 
and see from each neighbouring village people 
walking through the fields towards the conspicuous belfry of the 
Patibandla church almost makes ono feel as if one were in a 
Christian country The arrival of Christians in this village is a 
very recent event, probably after the great famine of 1 832, but a 
short distance to the south lies the village of Siripuram where there 
have beon Christiaus from a remote period. At 
Siripuram a festival is held on January 1st, the 
Circumcision, and at Patibandla on January 6 th, the Epiphany. On a 
stone ill front of a ruined temple near the tank in Siripuram is an 
inscription of A. D. 1165 relating how ^ the Cli&lukya Kingdom 
passed into the hands of the Chola Kings. Adjoining the village 
of Patibandla is a mass of black rock crowned by temples said to 
have been built circa A. D. 1450, An inscription in Telugu records 
that Kondamanidu^ son of Gdpapatrudu, on horseback crossed over 
the rook from west to east. The neighbouring villages of JelUl- 
puram and Mdsapuram took their names from two Muhammadan 
Jagirdars JelUl Khan and Musa Khan. Eight miles west of 
Amrdvati is the village of Munugodu, now decayed, but once 
of some importance. On a stone in the street 
are two ancient inscriptions, one of the reignjof 


linimgodii. 
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YishiinTardhana, the otW in the time of Gonka, the Chdla ragent. 
A remarkably fine tamarind tope adjoins this village and there are 
nnmeroos stone circles in the neighbourhood. 

Crossing a watercourse, which in wet weather is a formidable 
obstacle, one comes in sight of the rocky eminence under which 
KroBBur nestles the village of Krossdr, the head-quarters 

of the Tahsildar of the Taluq. A bungalow 
built by a former Collector is now occupied as a police station. 

To the north-east towards Chintapalle stretches a beautiful park- 
like country with herds of antelope. Passing to the river bank one 
comes to the village of Kaniiru, laid out in regular streets. On a 
Kaoiiru suiall Tock in the river is a pagoda which is 

under water during floods. Two miles to the 
south-west lies the Agraharam village of Oruvakallu at the foot of a 
Oriivakallu ^ Trigonometrical station. North of 

the rock are traces of a mud fort. 


North of this on the river bank, near Rogantipalem Agraharam, 
are signs of old diamond workings, and farther 
Aohammapet. up the bank is the village of Achammapot, now 
much reduced but formerly a place of consider- 
able trade in cloth. This was the scene of the murder by one of 
BascUat Jang^s officers in 1764 of Jaganna, father, of the famous 
Vasiroddi Vonkatidri Naidu, His widow, Acliamma, sacrificed 
herself upon tlm funeral pile and thus the village ^ook the name of 
Achammapet. 


Five miles higher up the river is Chintapalle, once the capital of 
the Visireddi Zemin Jtrs. On a stone lying out- 
Clniitapalle. south of the village is an inscription re- 

cording a grant, by some private persons to the Gudimetta temple in 
A.D. 1239, but that was long before the days of this family of Zemin- 
d^rs who came into power under the Muhammadan rule. During 
the transition period between the Nizam’s authority and that of 
the Company the Visireddi Zemindirs held their fort at Chintapalle 
much as some Highland Chiefs held their fortresses before King 
George garrisoned the Highlands. Basilat Jang’s French troops at 
Gantdr took the place, but, after that force was removed to Haidara- 
bad, the Chintapalle Zemindar treated the MasuHpatam council with 

disdain, crossing the river to chastise one cousin, imprisoning iSro 

22 
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other cousins in the fort at Chintapalle and in short doing just as he 
pleased. In 1794 a battalion of Company’s sepoys was sent to 
garrison Chintapalle and the Zemindar, in disgust, changed his 
residence to Amrdvati. The fort was 250 yards by 160 and had six 
bastions with two entrnnees. It is now in ruins. The grandson of 
Venkat^ri Naidu’s cousin lives here in receipt of a pension. 


From Chintapalle a path runs along the river bank skirting the 
range of limestone and slate hills, the most prominent of which is ' 
Medasala Durga. The very remarkable stratigraphy of these hills 
is described in the chapter on Geology. At the point where the river 
winds round to the north end of this promontory is the insignificant 
little village of Knntamaddi and the adjoining 
Madtpadii. Agraharam village of Madep&du, where there is a 

ferry to the opposite important village of Mukti^lla. The country 
here is extremely wild and rocky, indeed above Chintapalle the 
whole course of the river is bet^ween steep banks. The path next 
passes through the hamlet of Jattavalle, where are traces of stone 
walls erected apparently to keep off wild beasts. 
Jatiavallt. There are some old Pagodas here, and Hindu 

legends say that this was the place of retreat of the Rislii, Il^ra 
Dvdja Asrirri. Passing below the lofty Moda Sala Durga ridge the 
path leads to Pulichinta, a small village with tho 
remains of a fort, rectangular and faced with, lime- 
stone but rapidly falling into decay. It was formerly the residence 
of some relative or dependant of the Vasireddi family. A little 
more than two miles further up the river bank is Koflur, which was 
^ a very important place in years gone by when 

diamond mines were worked. Ruins here and 


Jatiavallo. 


Pnlicliiiita. 


there show that tlie buildings covered a con.siderable extent. Between 
Kolliir and Ivollurpett, a hamlet 4 of a mile to the K. E., is, a stone 
pillar said to have been connected with some water^ works, but as it 
is coiistructed of stone loosely put together, it was pi’obably intend- 
ed for some other purpose. Tho reiniiiris of a mosque superior in 
size and execution to those met with in places of considerable note 
are situated in the north-east corner of the village and at the other 
end of the street is a flat-roofed pagoda. There are also some ruins 
west of the village. The country to the west is peculiarly rocky, 
large slabs of limestone rising in almost every part to the surface. 
The cultivation is in consequence very limited. At a distance of a 
mile and a half and two miles and a half south fi-om Kolliir are 
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traces of two bunds of ruined tanks, originally intended to collect 
the water from the hills, on the East. 

These remains make credible Mr. V. BalPs assertion thaj Kolliir 
was the diamond mine visited by Jean Baptiste Tavernier iu the days 
of the Emperor Aurangzib when many thousands were at work here 
and, if so, this is the spot whence came the Koh-i-noor. Moreover 
it seems probable that these were the diamond mines visited by 
Marco Polo in tlio thirteenth century and by Nicolo Conti, and 
possibly these hills are the scene of the mai’vellous legends of Sind- 
bad the Bailor. 


Higher up the river beyond Chitiala is Ketavaram, where is an 

Kctav'irain within which is a slab bearing an inscrip- 

tion, dated A.D. 1552, recording that some local 
potentate in the reign of Sadisiva of Vijayanagar abolished the tax 
on animals and goods crossing the ferry hero. On the hill is a 
pagoda with a flight of steps. Pestival in March or April. Two 
, miles further to the south-west is the village of 

iiodauaui -ri i ' • • 

Bodanam situated on the bank of the river about 
60 or 70 feet above its bod. Iu the centre oE the village are the 
remains of a stone cavalier and on the brink of the precipice those 
of a dwelling house ouce occupied by some relative of the Zominddr. 
In dry weather the river is fordable below Bodanam. Two miles 
Avest of Bodanam is the village of Kamepallc, a 
pretty village with regular streets. Ou a slight 
eminence abotlt one furlong S. W. of the village is an enclosed flat- 
roofed pagoda, inside Avhich is an inscription. The high perpendi- 
cular banks give way to a gentle slope to the watePs edge and 
basket boats are used at the ferry. 


Kumcpallo. 


Muncsultanpalein • 


Turning eastwards from this point paths lead towards Bollamkonda, 
passing south of the great outlying range of limestone hills, fl^hese 
hills run in ridges and the valleys between are cultivated: The 
most southerly village in these valleys is Munesultanpalcm, a name 
which commemorates the title bestowed by the 
Nizam upon the Chintapalle Zemindar for his 
prowess in subduing certain rebel Poligars. Two and a half miles 
to the south is P4payyapalem. The Surveyors of 
Papayyapalem. IQIQ gay : — South and east of this village the 

soil is of a red sandy nature and is cultivated with several kinds of 
dry grain peculiar to it.” If one exj)lor©s the valley extending 
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noiiili-east from Munesdlt^np^lem after passiag Gktdibanda, at 
the foot of a rock on which is a pagoda, one 
Voii^t^palera. arrives after a march of 6i miles at Venkata- 
yapalem, where are still traces of a fort wall. 
From this secluded hamlet a path leads to the east over the hills 
emorging in the neighbourhood of Valpuru^ a 
village to the N. W. of Kross&r, in which are 
some ancient pagodas^ the large scattered blocks of stone giving 
the place a wild picturesque appearance. 


ValpArti. 


To the south-west of -KrossAr and 6^ miles south-east of 
Munesiiltanp&.lem stands conspicuous the massive hill fortress of 

„ „ , , Bellamkonda, (Hill of Caves). This hill when 

Bcllamkonda. . , , , , 

seen from near has a remarkable appearance 

from the prominent rocky peaks of huge stone surmounting the 

wall. The works consist of a single stone wall connecting the 

principal elevated points of the hill, having tower bastions at the 

S. 13 . and N. W. angles, which terminate the principal front. The 

entrance is in this side, at about a third of its length from the latter 

bastion, and is gained by a winding path-way from the foot of the 

hill near the village. It is in shape somewhat of an equilateral 

triangle, euclosing an area of irregular elevation of about one- 

sixteenth of a square mile. The wall is in a very ruinous state, 

every shower of rain loosening and bringing down parts of it. The 

two bastions aboveraentioned, that to the North-west 970, and to the 

South-east 1,090 foot above the plain, are the most perfect parts of 

the work, but even these from their overhanging position seem to 

threaten destruction to everything below them. The interior is 

quite overgrown with bushes and long grass which obstruct the 

passage to the eastern and western faces in many parts. There 

still remain some buildings of stone, the old magaaine, and godowns. 

The remains of a small mosque and a tomb of one of the Mussulman 

Commanders are yet to be seen. There is also a small pond said to 

contain good water and a mound of earth thrown across part of the 

interior apparently intended as a passage^ to the northern part of the 

Droog. The height is 1,569 feet above sea level* 

The eariy history of this fortress is obscure. It is said to have 
been one of the hill forts constructed by the Eeddi kings of 
Eondavidn. Ferishta gives the following tragic legend circa A. D, 
ld71, but it is doubtful if the fort was this Bellamkoada Wn na e al; 
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that date the Buddie held this country independently of the Varangal 
Rdjas. 

In the end of the year Hijra 773 some luercliama, arriving from 
distant parts, brought horses for sale, bnt the king* not ap*proving 
of them, observed that they wore unfit for his use ; on which the 
merchants stated they had lately possessed much finer horses, but 
which had been forcibly taken from them, at reduced prices, by 
• Vinaik Dew, son of the Telinga llaja, at Bellamkonda, though 
they told him that they were designed for the King of Kulburga. 
Mahommcd Shah, already offended with Vinaik Dew, resolved to 
take revenge for this fresh instance of disrespect ; and committing 
the charge of his government to Mullik Seif-ood-Deen Ghoory, 
assembled an army at Sultaupoor, where he continued ton days 
organising his troops. He there received during tliat time the 
prayers of the venerable Mahomnied Siraj-ood-Doen Jouneidy for 
his success ; and on the eleventh day began his campaign by slow 
marches towards Tcliiigana. On his arrival at Kullian, asking an 
attendant, to whom he allowed great freedom of speech, in what 
time lit' might roach Bellamkonda, the wit replied that if he conti- 
nued his present speed, lie might perliaps see it in twelve months. 
The king, nettled at this observation, immodiatoly formed a light 
detachment of four thousand cavalry, and proceeded with such 
rapidity, that in tlie space of a week he arrived at Bellamkonda. 
He then ordered a band of veteran soldiers to disguise themselves 
“ as horse dealers, who had been plundered by robbers, in order to 
amuse the altentioii of the guards at the gates. The soldiers, on 
being questioned, replied, that they were merchants who had been 
plundered by a numerous Banditti not far from the place, and 
were come to implore protection and justice from the Governor* 
During this time Mahomined Shaa advanced with a thousand 
horse and the guards in attempting to shut the gates were pre- 
vented by the pretended horse dealers. The king now entering 
the town, commenced to slay the inhabitants without mercy, while 
Vinaik Dew, who little expected such an enemy, was engaged at 
^^au entertainment. On redeiving the alaim, he fled with precipi- 
tation to the citadel, whi(^ the king assaulted without delay. 
After a faint opposition, Vinaik Dow, tried to make his escape by 
“ a postern, but was taken prisoner in the city. In the morning 
he was questioned by the king, why he had dared to seize horses 


* Mduimmad Shah Babmiuii I, of Kulhur^^u. 
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from merchants on their way to Kulburga, and, making an inso- 
lent reply, Mahommed Shah, who had before this resolved to 
spare his life, commanded a pile of wood, which happened to bo 
closed the citadel, to be lighted. Ho then ordered the tongue 
of l|faaik Dew to bo cut out and having placed him on a catapult 
catifl» him to be cast from, the walls into the flames, in which he 
was o^suined. The king remained fifteen days in the town ; and 
as army (Jiimo ii[>, it encamped without the gates, while he 
'^reposed from his fatigues and gave himself up to pleasure. 
Having secured the treasures of Vinaik Dew, and levied a 
heavy contribution from the inhabitants, Mahommed Shah left 
Dollamkonda and returned towards his capital ; but tlio Telugus 
who had now collected in great force, suirrounding him from all 
** quarters, so harassed his march, that he commanded his tents 
and baggage to bo burnt, togetlier with all his plunder except 
jewels iicd gold. Being relieved of these incumbrances, he moved 
in close order from dawn till night-fall every day, relying for 
provisions on the villages on the route and passing the night in 
strict vigilance for fear qf surprise. With all these precautions, 
“ the enemy destroyed such numbers of his soldiers, that of four 
thousand men only fifteen hundred returned.^^ 

After the power of the Kondavidu Reddis passed away in A. D. 
1428 this fortress of Bellamkonda perhaps passed under the Orissa 
lldjas for at the commencement of next century Ferishta tells us 
how ft was taken by Sultan Qulf Qutb Shah of Gojeonda from a 
Telugii Rcija named Situpati, who was a vassal of Orissa. Whether 
this was before or after the victorious march of the Carnatic monarch 
Krishna Raja in 1515 does not appear, jl>ut Bellamkonda is 
mentioned in inscriptions as one of the strongholds taken in that 
campaign. In 1581 Sultan QuU of Golconda took the place a second 
time. On both those occasions he took it by a general escalade from 
all sides at once, regardless of the very heavy loss of his best troops. 
When from Bellamkonda one sees the cliffs of Kondavidu rising out 
of the plain only 16 miles away one rena^einbers Ferishta^s story that 
the veteran Snltan Quli, now more than seventy years of age, left a 
garrison in Bellamkonda and marched away to invest Kondavidu. 
To him came a breathless messenger saying that the Carnatic army 
of fifty thousand foot and five thousand horse had arrived before 
Bellamkonda. The old man was as full of energy now as he had 
been when sixty years before he was the hope of the Turkoman tribe 
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near distant Trebizond> Calling liis men to horse, he rode with 
all his cavalry towards Bellamkonda and fell upon the unsuspecting 
Carnatic host, dispersing them and taking sixty elephants laden 
with treasure. ^ 

In after years Bellamkonda must have again fallen into tlm^ds 

of the Carnatic kings for it was fimilly taken Ly the MuhanJ^ans 

in 1578 before they marched to the siege of Kondavidu anj^ut an 

(‘nd to the Hindu government of this part of the country. \ 

V 

After that date nothing is recorded of Bellamkonda. At the dlose of 
last century, the English stationed a few sepoys at the foot of thcj 
hill in temporary mud huts. 


We may now leave the record of war and pass to science. Mr. 
Bruce Foote says that a Geologist might well make a pilgrimage to 
the summit of Bellamkonda in order to view tho strati graphical 
panorama displayed in the adjacent hills. In tho goologh^al chapter 
are described these inverted strata not only of the range to the north- 
west. but also of tho outliers to tho north near Achammapot and of 
the great outlier, the anticlinal dome of Biravallapiiya, to tho south. 

This Bi'ravallapaya outlier is of special iiiteyest 
for into this natural fortress of limestone all the 
saiTounding villagers retired in 18 10 and sot the Find iris at defiance. 
Between these rocks and Bellamkonda the high rojul from Guntdr 
to the Palnad passes with the ruined fort of Nemalipuri showing 
that it was onco guarded on tlio Ealnstd 
frontier. 


Bi'ravallanaya. 


Nemalipuri. 


At the southern foot of the fortified lull lies the town of Bellara- 
konda, now desolate ^ut pnee a populous town. Remains of pagodas, 
w(*lls arid otlier buildings are numerous. 

Two miles soiitil of Bellamkonda at tho foot of 
the Biravallapftya hill is Rilziipille^i, perhaps a 
place of antiquity for on a stone in the jungle is an inscription 
recording a grant to the temple in A. 1). 1245. 

At <J«dipridi to the east there are no less 
'■ tlufn iiv&' of these incriptions in the temple. 
Their dates range from A. D. 1 IGO to 1243. 

On the high road from Guntur is tho town of 
Sattenapaile. Sattcnapalle which gives its name to the Taluq, 


lUznpalem. 


Gudipuili. 


BriRs’s Feriflhta IIT 340 
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This was the residence of one of the Zemindirs of the Maniir family. 
His fort was of mud but was a strong erection^ with bastions at the 
angles and a rampart to the eastern face where was the entrance. 
The fori was built by IV'dda Venkata Kristnamali, Zemindar of 
Chilkalijrp^d during the time of Bas ilat Jang. 

village of Panidem, north east of Sattenapalh', deserves 
attention from the Archmologists for in addition 
f to three inscriptions recording private grants 

)^.is an inscription on a stone pillar east of the village record- 
ing a grant ])y the queen of Kdta Keta R<tj^ in A. D. 1231 and to 
the west of the village is a hamlet on a mound called DlpdldinDe-- 
pal cm ! 

, At Peddamakkena are two inscriptions on 

PerWatnakkftn.u. t i * rv 

- a pillar oast ot the village, one dated A. D. 1160 

records a grant by Bhutama Duvi queen of Kota Gaiulapa Baja, the 
other records a grant dated A. D. 1175. 

In the south-east comer of the I'aliiq where the road fibm 
Guntur to Narsaravupot skirts the Kondavidu range of hills lie an 
interesting group of villages, the scenes of 
many a legend. Around Arainabad are several 
Uava/uiyaiu'Ma. temples, two of which are conspicuously placed 
on rocky eninences and from a distance look like Grecian fanes. 
These may be of Jain origin, and Mr. Bruce Foote, in the Geological 
Memoirs, calls attention to the singularly beautiful carving of the 
greenstone portals. This locality abounds in inscriptions and other 
remains of departed prosperity. One of the inscriptions in the 
Ammayaru temple, west of the village, is dated A. D. 1192. and 
there are, on a stone north of the temple, several inscriptions not yet 
deciphered. In the mosque are several IV^rsian inscriptions. Under 
the hill lies the small village of Havuzii Gan&a (lake of Vishnu), a 
name curioua for its mingling of Hindu and Muhammadan terms. 


Firaiigipuram. 

AminabiKi. 

irava/u<»:aiu3Ma. 


Pirangipuram is at the north end of a detached hill and may be a 
village of some antiquity, for on a pillar in the temple of Virabhadra 
are three inscriptions, one of which, dated A. I). 1409, records the 
construction of a tank by the wife of Vira Nar%ana Verna Vibhu 
in the days of the lleddis. The name of this village may denote 
city of the cannon,^^ although that would also be a mingling of 
Hindustani and Sanskrit, for there is an old legend about firing 
cannon from this hill : or the name may refer to the presence of 
foreigners, Feringhis, for French troops were quartered at Kondavidu 
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from 1751 to 1778, and it was probably daring this period that the 
French J esuit Missionaries established a Mission station here. There 
are no old records about this Christian community. The surveyors 
of 1816 mentioned that this was the head-quarters of the 0atholic 
Missions from Pained to Eepalle, and so it has remained to j^is 
day. Recently some of the Missionaries, thinking they could ^s- 
tinguish a date above the portal, carefully removed the whitewaML 
but disclosed only a coat of arms and Auspiciis Regis et 
Anylice, the motto of the East India Company, which showedlMp 
that beam was probably of date subsequetit to 1788, when the 
English took over Kondavidu. The Church is dilapidated and is 
not large enough for the Christians, who crowd the place every 
Sunday morning, so it is under contemplation to erect a new 
building. There are no inscriptions of interest, except one in 
Telugu, the epitaph of a native priest buried there. The disadvantage 
of the situation of this Mission station is that it is close to the mass 
of rock which forms the north end of the detached hill. This 
rook, with its northern aspect, throws out an intolerable heat in 
May and June, when the sun is in the north, and in December 
mornings, when the country around Guntdr is curiously cold, the 
huge rock, left in shade by the rising sun, adds to the coldness of 
t he air. Thus there is probably a greater range of the thermometer 
fit Firangipuram than in any other village in the district. 

4.-GUNTUR TALUQ. 

The Taluq of Guntiir has the river Kistna for its northern bound- 
ary and extends south as far as the Kondavidu range of hiUs. To 
the south the tract adjoining Bdpatla Taluq is a fertile expanse of 
black soil, a veritable garden when rainfall is propitious, but 
extremely desolate in dry weather. The centre of the Taluq is 
liable to bo submerged by any river fields : in July 1882 the Kistna 
water stood back as far as T<idikonda ; and this deposits a wealth 
of river mud on the land which is very favourable to the cultivation 
of indigo and other crops, although the low-lying ground is difficult 
to drain and remains swampy. The hills of gneiss, more or loss 
granitoid, which rise here and there in Guntdr Taluq, break, the 
monotony of the landscape, some of the masses of black rock being 
very bold and picturesque, especially in the line of hills stretching 
southward from near Amravati towards Guntdr. 

In the south of the Taluq the black soil is traversed by the line of 

the old Madras road, but a new line has been constructed and Icaj^s 

23 
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from Yanamadala village to Guntdr, The great northern road thence 
goes north to Sitanagarairi on the river bank opposite Bezvida. 
'J’his is the best and the most important road in the Taluq. Others 
radiateffrom Guntiir as follows ; to Kolakaliir for Masulipatam, to 
Chebr61u for Bapatla, to Amrdvati for Nandigama and a road 
westwards bifurcating seven miles from Guntur for Narsaravupet and 
Sattenapalle. The canal led off from Bezv^da anicut at Sitanagaram 
passes through a portion of the north-east corner of the Taluq. 


Undavallc. 


% ITravellers usually enter Guntdr Taluq from Bozvada crossing the 
, Kistna to Sitanagaram, a hamlet of Tadopalle. 

Sitanat,ara south side of the hill is a chattram for 

the accommodation of travellers. From the ferry the road passes 
between the river and the hill, which has been much quarried here 
for material to construct the anicut, crosses the main canal of the 
western delta at the lock and head sluice and then winds south- 
wards among the hills towards Guntur. In the hill in full view 
about a mile and a half to the south-west are the 
rock-cut temples of TJndavalle. There are many 
small rock-cut shrines and mantapams about the hill and the largest 
is a four-storeyed temple with galleries and rudely sculptured 
figures. These caves were not mentioned by Mr. Streynsham 
Master in 1679 although he passed along this road. The surveyors 
of 1816 describe them. Mr. Boswell, in G. 0. of 7th November 1870, 
gave a description of the caves and ascribed them to a Buddhist 
origin. Mr. R. Sewell took much interest in the subject and cleared 
away the accumulated rubbish of centuries from the galleries. His 
very minute description of the caves is printed in G. O. No. 1620, 
dated November 1st, 187^. See also Journal of the R. A. S. XXI, 
l^art I., p. 98, and I/ergusson and Burgess^ Cave Temples of India, 
j). 95. The caves are undoubtedly of Brahmanical origin, but may 
belong to a date very soon after the downfall of the Buddhist religion. 
The temple is dedicated to Vishnu, of whom a colossal recumbent 
figure is seen in the third storey. Mr, R. Sewell would place the 
date in the time of the Chalukya kings, that is, from the seventh to 
the tenth centuries, but no inscriptions of so old a period have as 
yet been deciphered. In the rock-cut temple are inscriptions 
recording three grants, one being by M^chama Reddi with a date 
which Chepuri Jei Ramudu, Sir W. Elliott^s copyist, copied as S.S. 
1287 (A. D. 1365), but of which only the numerals 12... can now be 
distinguished. 
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To the south of the village is the temple of Bhdskaresvarasvdmi, 
in front of which is a pillar with three inscriptions, one of which 
records the erection of the temple by a Reddi A. D. 1526 and another 
records the digging of a well in the reign of Krishna Rdya. • There 
is also an undated inscription on a stone near a pillar at the Bhimes- 
varasvdmi temple. 


Maugalagiri. 


The road winds picturesquely among low hills to the town of Mau- 
galagiri(hill of happiness), population 5,617,wher# 
there is a Travellers^ bungalow, Deputy TahsildciV^g 
office, Post office and Police station. In the last centuiy tlio village of 
old Mangalagiri, about half a mile to the south, belonged to the 
Sattenapalle Zeminddr, while Mangalagiri proper, the town close to 
the pagoda under the hill, was part of the Nizampatam Circar, for 
somo reason. 


On the hill is a Trigonometrical station, the height of which, ac- 
cording to Colonel Lambton, is 875 feet. Some distance up th& 
hill is a rock-cut platform with a temple of Narasirahasvami. The 
same legend that was told to Mr. Stroynsham Master, two hundred 
years ago, when he ascended the steps to this temple, is still current* 
It is that when visitors offer a draught to Narasimhasvami the imago 
in the temple refuses to drink more than half of it. Behind tho 
temple is a cave, which, as usual, is said to communicate with tho 
caves near Undavalle. Near the foot of the stone flight of stops is a 
stone pillar, with Telugu inscriptions on all sides, recording grants 
of villages* Pb is dated A. D. 1520 and mentions the capture of 
Kondavidu by Tirama Arasu, general of Krishna Raya, in 1515. 
Another stone near the temple of Garudalvar has inscriptions on^onr 
sides, recording grants in the reign of Sadasiva, Raya of Vijayanagar, 
A. D. 1558. These dates are noteworthy, because at that period 
Siiltau Quli Qutb Shih held Kondapalle and was making frequent 
attacks on Kondavidu, so it is curious to see how the Hindus continued 
to endow temples and record the endowments by public inscriptions 
even in sight of a Mussulman fortress and almost in* the track of 
Mussulman armies. The lofty gopuram in the temple at the foot of 
the hill is said to have been erected by one of Krishna K^tya^s cour- 
tiers. Anothef account attributes it to the Hindu agent at Masuli- 
patam of the Dutch East India Company, and a third story is that it 
was erected in its present form at the end of last century by Vasireddi 
Venkatadri Naidu. Between old and new Mangalagiri are several 
Muhammadan tombs, somo with inscriptions. There is a very lar|:e 
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and deep resorvoir in the town, square with stone steps. Various 
legends say that it is unfathomable, that a golden temple exists 
below the water, and so on, but the records show that it was dry 
daring*the famine of 1832 and that 9,840 matchlocks and 44 iron 
bullets were found in it, having probably been thrown in during 
some of tho many wars that have swept over this part of the country. 
A festival is held at Mangalagiri at full moon in March and attended 
by many thousand Hindus. 

Throe miles south of Mangalagiri the road passes through the 
village of K^za. A stone in front of the Vishnu 
temple bears inscriptions of tho time of Kullot- 
tunga Chola II., A. D. 1144, and of the reign of Pratipa Eudra I., 
A. D. 1249, so that we may conclude that this village was in exist- 
ence before Marco Polo traversed this district. Before coming to 
Kiza there is seen on the loft, across a small tank, the village of 
, Chinna or Kukka Kdkiini, in which is a stone with 

, Chinna KakanL , . i ^ i i 

a rude carving of a horseman and two hounds. 
There are different forms of the legend which this stone commemo- 
4*ates. The form in which the legend was told to me is as follows : — 
In the old times there lived a Chieftain who possessed vast flocks 
and herds, but, in consequence of too lavish hospitality and too 
great a retinue, fell into debt, and was obliged to sell his herds and 
flocks and at last to borrow money from a trader. Annoyed by 
tho frequent demands of this trader that he should repay the debt 
or at least give some security, the Chieftain one day told his creditor 
that he had an offer to make, that he would give him his best hound, 
an animal whose intelligence rendered him peculiarly valuable. Tho 
money-lender laughed in scorn and replied that if the dog were in- 
deed so cunning he would return next day to his master^s abode. 
The debtor explained th4t the great nftrit of tho hound lay in his 
fulfilling any orders given him and thereupon ho called his favourite 
to him and strictly charged the faithful beast to transfer its alle- 
giance to the trader and thenceforth to obey only him. Sadly the 
hound heard and departed with his new master..* That night thieves 
dug through tho wall of the trader^s house and were about to 
possess themselves of all his hoarded wealth, when the hound 
sprang upon the intruders and gave the alarm to the household. 
This roused a feeling of gratitude in the breast even of a money- 
lender, and when day broke the trader despatched a messenger 
to the Chieftain to say that the faithful hound had amply cancelled 
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the debt between them and was returned. He explained to the dog 
that he was at liberty to go back to his former abode, and so the 
obedient creature joyfully rushed forth, outstripped the messenger 
and arrived alone at his old master^s house. The Chieftain Was pre- 
paring for the chase, but reluctantly, for how could he hunt with- 
out his favourite hound. He looked up and was astonished to see 
the hound approaching. Sternly he spoke. For the first time 
thou hast proved faithless. Thou hast disobeyed me and made 
my plighted word of nought in the eyes of that crafty trader.” So 
saying he drew his bow, and an arrow speeding on its way made the 
faithful hound bite the dust. As it rolled in agony the messenger 
came in sight and soon told his message to the astonished Chieftain. 
It was too late. The hound was dead and sorrow for the hasty deed 
was unavailing, but this sculptured stone was raised in after years to 
perpetuate the memory of the hound^s fidelity and the master's grief. 


To the south, on the left of the road, is seen the village of Namburu Jf 
Namburu where terminated the abortive high level ca^r 

that was led round the south of the Mangalagifi 
hill and was to pass within four miles of Guntfir town. There iwj' 
an inscription on a stone outside the Siva temple. : ' 


At the fifth milestone from Guntur the road passes through the 
village of E^k^ni. On a stone in front of the.^ 

Podda Kakani ° , , * 

Gop^lsami temple is an inscription dated A. D. 

1270 in the regency of Rudra Mahadeva, daughter of Ganapati devi, " 

the queen mentioned by Marco Polo. On a stone in front of the 

Virabhadra temple is an inscription dated A. D. 1581 of Salva Timma 

Arasu, General of Krishna B^ya. 

Five miles south one reaches Guutiir, a Municipal town, population 
19,646, ^e station of the Sub-Collector, Civil Sur- 
geon, Assistant Superintendent of Police, District 
Munsiif and Tahsild4r, with a Telegraph ofiSice. The town of Guntur 
lies about six miles to the east of the picturesque Kondavidu range 
of hills. A spur or ridge of red soil with laterite gravel runs 
out east from the last outlier of these hills and ends in a 
patch of gritty sandstone of the upper Gondwana series. At 
this point, interesting to a geologist, the town of Guntur is 
situated and from the end of this ridge the ground falls away to 
black soil and deltaic alluvium with a considerable slope, fer the 
elevation of Guntur is said to be as much as 85 feet above sea level 


Guntur. 
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while Chiigarlamudi, only 9 miles distant on the canal is 25 feet 
above the sea. town is not of ancient date and came into promi- 
nence only ddH|| the French occupation of the country. The 
village of B<i|j^^Kndrapuram Agraharam^ which has been absorb- 
ed by GantdxflPs probably much older^ for on a pillar of the 
mantapam in the temple of Lakshmi-Narasimhasv4mi is an inscrip- 
tion recording a private grant in A. D. 1218. There is another 
temple to the east of the Bed Tank with four inscriptions and a 
sculptured stone which Mr. Boswell mentions in his report in G. 0. 
of 14th December 1871 and doubtless these may be many centuries 
old. (There is a similar stone by the road side^ west of the red tank^ 
where the road to Old Guntdr branches off^ sculptured rudely with a 
female figure brandishing a sword, rays of glory being portrayed 
round her head. Mr. Boswell suggested that these stones were* of 
Scythic origin.) But there is no mention of Guntdr in old histories 
or records and I imagine that it was in very recent times that the 
village which arose under the red tank (Gunturs=the tank village) 
came into notice. Mr. Streynsham Master journeyed from Bezvada 
through MangaUgiri to Ponn&r in 1679 and says not a word about 
Guntdr, so we may assume that it was then insignificant. 

• 

The French hold Kondavidu from 1752 and it was they who 
built a fort to the east of Old Guntur. The province was still called 
the Murtazanagar or Kondavidu Circar but theFrench head-quarters 
appear to have been at Guntur, probably because the two tanks sup- 
plied water for a camp and it was conveniently situatecj for communi- 
cation with Kondapalle or Masulipatam. The Chintapalle Zemindar 
built himself a residence to be near the French commander and 
other houses were erected towards the north of the black tank and 
were called New Guntiir. The place increased in importance and 
the province was often called by its name instead of by the name of 
the fortress, Kondavidu. In 1766, when the English Company took 
Kondapalle and the northern provinces, Guntur was retained by 
B^dlat Jang, who maintained a French force here. Probably 
about this time the French soldiers erected the small Catholic 
chapel on the outskirts of New Guntur. In 1779 the French troops 
were removed to .Haidarabad and Captain Harper for some months 
occupied Guntdr with Company's troops (who marching south next 
year were involved in the terrible defeat at Perambakam and owed 
their lives to the interposition of these very French who had taken 
service with Haidar Ali). For seven years after this Guntur was 
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held by native levies under Saif Jang, the Nizam’s Fouzdar^ and 
in September 1788 was given up to the English. * 

In the cemetery are three epitaphs of this pein^hich may be 
quoted. First a vainglorious epitaph on the FrlHBOommandant^ 
+ 0. M. Ch6ri de la Fortune otFavori de MarsHipiVictoire suivit 

partout ses ^tendards. D’ Hercule il egila les travaux et la gloire. 
Mais une mort trop cruelle a*trompe notre espoir. Charles Babel, 

• dit Zephyr, general des armees de Bassdlat zinque, decede, a Gon- 
tour, le 29 Novembre 1770, ag6 39 ans.’^ Second comes a pathetic 
record roughly cut on a slab at the west end of the Catholic chapel 
}>y a Highland serjeant left alone with an infant child in this inhospi- 
table land. “ Beneath this stone lies the body of Christian McDonald, 
^‘syouse of Donald Stewart, Quarter-Master Serjeant of 12th Battalion 
of Native Infantry. Born in the Parish of Urquhart in Inverness. 
Married to the above said Donald Stewart, the 6th day of March 
1784. By whom she had issue four children three of which depart- 
ed this life before her. She was a tender parent and most affectionate 
wife. She departed this life the 25th August 1789 aged 28 years 
'^1 months.’^ The third epitaph is dated 1792 in memory of an 
Assistant Collector named William White who died aged 23 years 
a victim to the incautious use of castor oil nuts.’^ The epitaphs 
of the present century are of no special interest. They tell the 
usual story of a European cemetery in India. Men in their prime, 
young wives and many children lie there. A wall divides the Protes- 
tant and Catholic portions. The former is kept in order by Gov- 
ernment, but tlie Catholic portion, as it includes the small chapel 
used by the Catholics in Guntdr, is not under Government cemetery 
regulations and the key is kept by the Catechist. 

Close to the red tank near the main road is a building which all 
strangers suppose to be a religious edifice, for it has a dome sur- 
mounted by a Maltese cross. It, however, is a chattram or serai 
for travellers built in 1843-6 from a legacy bequeathed by Mr. 
Whish, formerly Collector of Guntdr. Land to the value of Es. 60 
per annum was assigned in 1846 by Government for the maintenance 
of this chattram, and in 1874 the building and this land were trans- 
ferred to the Municipality of Guntdr. 

At the other side of the town is the tomb of a Muhammadan 
priest, Mohadin Padsha Saheb, who died about 1810. Malrizu 
Venkata Gunda Kao, Zemindar of Narsaravupet, although a Hindu, 
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was an admirer of this Mussulman teacher, and gave an Inam of 180 
acres, valued at Bs. 200 annually, for the performance of his yearly 
funeral ceremonies. 

A -description of Guntur, written in 1816, gives some idea of the 
English society and the small houses they occupied. The Collec- 
tor's office stood in its present site, but the walls of a fort shut out 
all the air. The small bungalow, about 200 yards west of the pre- 
sent Travellers^ bungalow, was the Collector's house. The Doctor, 
Assistant Collector and Registrar lived in two small bungalows near 
the Muhammadan Idgah, some 500 yards further west. The 
Judge's house stood in a garden 800 yards east of the Collector's 
office, evidently the house that stands there now, in the compound 
which is bounded on two sides by the High Road (and in which 
compound, it may be mentioned, the Astronomers set up their 
instruments to observe the total eclipse of 1868). Across the r*&ad 
from the Judge's garden on the southern or town side of the High 
Road the Invalid Commandant was erecting a bungalow, which still 
stands. These six men seem to have been the only European 
oflicials. North of the Collector's office stood the Court-house^ 
probably the building now used as a dwelling house, and north-oast 
of that was a garden-house occupied occasionally by the Chintapallo 
Zomindfcr. There were traders and merchants in the town and one 
soucar who would negotiate bills on native Bankers throughout 
India. 

Such was Guntdr in 1816. The Judge’s Court was withdrawn 
to Masulipatam in 1818, but was again restored to ^Guntur. The 
native town was burned down in 1823. The terrible &mine of 1832 
checked the prosperity of the district for twenty years, but after 
that period trade seems to have steadily increased. Two large 
houses were built for the European officers, one being enlarged by 
Mr. J. Rohde, C. S., so well remembered in this Presidency as an 
Architect. In 1859 the district was amalgamated with Masulipatam 
and a Sub-Collector was stationed at Guntdr. In 1877 the District 
Court was moved from Guntur to Masulipatam. A Branch of the 
Bank of Madras was established at Guntdr in 1869, chiefly on 
account of the trade in cotton, which is brought to Guntur by the 
cultivators and sold to agents who press it and despatch by canal to 
Cocanada or Madras for shipment. There are at present four Presses 
working in Guntdr, two are worked by manual power and two by 
steam, consuming firewood at a cost of Rs. 9 per ton. 
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GantAr becaino Municipal town in 1866. Before that date it 
was in a most insanitary condition. In 1864 when, after the storm 
wave, it was proposed to romov'c the district head-quarters from 
Masulipatam, Mr. Thornhill objected to Guntur that it was«Bubject 
to periodical visitations of cholera. Through the exertions of suc- 
cessive Vice-Presidents, Guntiir is now one of the cleanest, if not the 
cleanest town in the country and cholera has not been scon for years. 
This result was held up as a model to other Municipalities by the 
Sanitary Commissioners in their report for 1880. But it must be 
said that this result was obtained at the cost of much unpopularity 
and dissatisfaction among the townspeople, whose habits wore inter- 
fered with. Even now a month's laxity in enforcing the Munici- 
pal bye-laws would see the town as dirty as it ever was. One very 
good feature in the Municipal administration is the water supply. 
It is filtered from the black tank through gravel and led to a reser- 
voir^ where the women fill theirijars. 

Five lines of road converge on Guntiir, and there is also a loop of 
road, along the ridge towards the west, which is shaded by magnifi- 
cent avenues of Banian and other trees, making a very pleasant six- 
mile drive. In the morning the sunlights up^the Kondavidu hills 
with changing shades and in the evening the sun sets behind these 
hills with brilliant colouring. 

Situated within this loop of road is the District Jail, which holds 
the pre-eminence of the healthiest jail in the Madras Presidency. 
The wards contain accommodation for 192 prisoners and during the 
famine of 1877 the number rose to 616, but in an average season, 
when there is no distress prevalent, the number falls to 150. Long- 
sentenced prisoners are sent to the Central Jail at Bajahmundry . 

The above sketch of Guntiir shows it is as healthy a station as 
any place where Europeans are stationed in the plains of the Madras 
Presidency. The great drawback to the station in the eyes of a 
European is its inaccessibility. When the canals aro closed in the 
hot weather there is no escape, except by a tedious journey over a 
parched country to Masulipatam, there to await a steamer which 
anchors seven miles from shore. When the canals aro open travel- 
lers can roach Madras in about seven days, or Cocanada in about 
three. 

The heat in April and May is excessive. All wb.» can get away 
spend this period on the coast. During the West winds, and tlj!>e 

24 , 
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moist heat of July to October, tho climate of Guntur it not so trying 
as that of Masulipatam and other places on the coast. After the 
North-East Monsoon breaks in October, until February, or even 
until Mfl'Toh, the mornings at Guntdir are very cold, a cold which 
astonishes th6se who come from more southern districts. 

Prom Old Guntur a road goes west to Kolakalur in Repall e Taluq 
which carries a very heavy traffic for Masulipatam during the three 
]j||pnths when tho canals are closed. To tho south of this road a 
cart track over the fields leads from Old Guntdr to Chdgarlamhdi 
lock on the canal, whence there is a road eastward to Tenali and a 
branch road, a mile long, to Sekuru. This village is seldom visited 
by any European, but as it is so near tho canal 
deserves a visit from some Archmologist for there 
are in tho village seven inscriptions not yet read. 

Another road goes south-east from Guntiir over black soil to 
Chebrolu in BjCpatla Taluq, and as this is the nearest line for the 
traffic to tho Kommamfir canal, the Local Fund Board have spent 
largo suras upon it. At tho fourth mile is the village of Budanipad. 
Tho only water supply is from a small, shallow surface drainage tank 
which is utterly dry in tho hot weather, and it is 
then a pitiful sight to see tho villagers carrying 
water four miles from the Guntur wells. Mr. Rohde, Judge of 
Guntur, spent a thousand rupees in digging a well in this village, 
but it held no T^ator. This Budampid, only four miles from Guntur, 
may be accepted as a specimen of the local difficulties in water 
supply over the black soil that extends for thirty, miles to the 
south-west. The last village on this road in Guntur Taluq is 
Narakoduru. Narakodiiru and now the road leaves tho black 

Siiddajmiie. Soil and crosses the sandstone ridge. There arc 

Vojondla. . ^ i , 

quarries to the loft near Vejendla, where may be 
seen an inscription on a stone on tho south side of the gateway of 
the Gopillsimi temple. In the fields of Suddipalle, close by, is 
another inscription on a stone lying in tho field of VajraJa R&ma 
Reddi. Five miles to the south-west is the village of Mutliiru or 
Mutniiru, a large village with a Catholic Church and a Missionary's 
Miitndra house. The pictures for the stations of the cross 

in the Church are drawings copied from originals 
by Mr. Westlake, f.s.a. The festival here on December 3rd, S. Francis 
Xavier’s day, is attended by several thousand people. 

The old Madras road leaves Guntdr below the bund of the black 


Budamp&d 
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tank and goes south-west ten miles to Prattip^du, whore thero is a 
bungalow. Tho road is over black soil and the 
water-courses are bridged, but the embanked 


Frattip^u. 


road-way has been swept away by heavy rains and tho road is utterly 
impassable in wet weather. In dry weather carts can of course take 
this route (as they can take any other cross country track) and it is,, 
the nearest route from Guntiir to the Buckingham Canal in the hot 
weather when the river canals are closed. The telegraph wire 
follows this lino to Ongole. At Prattipidii are two temples, the 
Siva temple built by the Chela kings and the Vishnu temple built 
by the Reddis of Kondavidu. The former has seven inscriptions 
ranging from A. D. 1222 to 1638, and tho latter has an inscription 
not yet read. 


The now Madras road follows tho lino of the western road for 

„ more than a mile out of Guntiir and then branches 

rotfcurn. 

off to the south-west past tho villages of Potturu 
Ynnamadala (illegible inscription south of tho Vishnu temple) 

and Yanamadala, which in former days was a 
place of much importance. The name Yanamandala is said to 
denote herds of elephants.^^ Mr. Sewell gives a list of twelve 
inscriptions in the four temples, and there is an important inscription 
on a stone lying in tho street, a translation of which is appended to 
Chapter I. 

Tho western road from Guntiir passes through the village of 
Nallapidu, four miles from Guntur. Near the first rock outliers of 
the Kondavidu range of hills is a chattram recently erected by a 
merchant. It is a lonely habitation and tho locality bears a bad 
reputation after night-fall among travellers. The road passes 
through the hills in a picturesque defile «t the sixth mile-stone and 
at the seventh mile-stone bifurcates, one rpad going to Narsaravupot, 
Vinukonda and Oumbum, the other to SaHienapalle, Bacliopallo and 
Haidarjibad, Formerly this western road left Guntiir by what is 
now called tho Bing road and passed round the [northern outlier of 
the hills at the village of Pedda Palakaliir. This path still exists, 
but is almost stopped by tho growth of prickly-pear. Tho survey 
of 1816 says about Podda Palakaliir : Near this 
village is a Jainpad upon which an image now 
stands, said to bo one of that sect, the right hand grasps a sword 
and under the foot is some animal resembling a deer/’ ^ 

From the north of the loop Bing road at Guntur is taken off tho 


Pedda Pulakaliir. 
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road to tlie north-west leading to the river bank at Amrivati. It 
passes the village of Gorantla nestling under a 

Gorantla. ^ ® . m. - 

mass or very black homblendic gneiss. There la 
an inscription in the tornplo of Anjaneya in this village which has 
not yet been read. IVo miles further is a still more imposing mass 
qf black gneiss towering over a village which bears the curious 
name of L^m. On a stone in front of the Siva 
tornplo 18 an inscription, and there is another at 
the Bhairavagnnta tank, but neither of those have been read. The 
villagoH of Mandadain, Bavela and P2imiilapcidu to the west have 
each an inscription not yet read. To the right is the conspicuous 
Jill] of Tadikunda, crowned by a Hindu temple and rising above the 
village and the large tank full of turnina trees. This village, 
^ , T ddikonda, abounds in remains of old temples and 

Tatlilvojidu. . - ^ , , 

inscriptions. One temple is said to have been 
built by the Buddhists or Jains and still to contain Buddhist or Jain 
figures. At the beginning of this century four Zemnidars, Repalle, 
Itachur, Sattenapallo and Chilakalurpadu, held each one quarter of 
Tiidikonda, and, strange to say, each made his quarter of Tddikonda 
the head-quarters of a sammat'^ or circle of villages. Perhaps 
oacli was jealous lest the other should appropriate iho renown of 
this ancient shrine. 


Taillivujidu. 


Leaving Tddikonda on the right and with the villages of 
Poiiukallii and Bojdtpuram on the left the road goes from Lam, 
straight towards the conspicuous black gneissic hills which run 
south from the river bank and, skirting the eastern edge of these 
liills, passes through the villages of Nidimukkula and Motddaka. 

In the street of Nidimukkula is a stone with an 
Alotadaka.^ inscription of Krishna Rdja^s reign and on a tank 

bund to one’s left on entering the village is a 
curious building said to have been erected by the Reddis of 
Kondavulu. After quitting Mot^daka the road passes through a 
gap in llio range of hills and procet^ds through the villages of 
ijoinallopadu and Yendr^yi towards Amr^vati. As yet, however, 
this road is not motallod further than Yendriyi, and there are two 
wati(T courses to bo crossed between Yendrdyi and Amravati which 
streams ai*o in black soil and present a formidable obstacle to 
wheeled traillc even in dry weather. Until this road is completed 
at ibis point it is bettor to follow the cart track to tbo right from 
Ycndrayi as far as Pedda Maddur, whore shelving banks afford a 
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Fedda Haddur. 


better opportunity of crossing the water courses (here united). 
Prom Pedda Maddur, after one gets across the stream, there is a 
path fit for wheels westwards to Amriivati. Pedda Maddfir is an 
insignificant village, but two points may be noted 
about it. The geologists found graphite, in the 
Hack rocks that overhang the village, and on these rocks are traces 
of some very old buildings, with the large bricks that are found 
only in ancient ruins. The local tradition is that this building or 
fort was erected by a‘ dancing-girl (lanji), and it is a curious thing 
that in this district ancient Buddhist ruins are always popularly 
attributed to that source* Perchance, upon examination, archm- 
ologists may discover here the site of the Eastern Monastery 
mentioned by the Chinese traveller in 640 A. D., in which case the 
remains at Amr^vati would, of course, be those of the Western 
Monastery. * 


Nortfi of Pedda Maddur, on the river bank is Vaikuntapuram 
where IMja V asireddi Venkatsidri Naidu establish - 
Vaikuntapuram. some Vishnuvito Brahmans and embellished 

some of the temples with burnished copper spires. Long before that 
it was a sacred place as the many old temples show, and it was 
sometimes called Bandavirimam or the Divorce from the following 
legend, which is commemorated by two figures on tho rock 
overlooking tho river. In the old days there was a grievous famine, 
and a mother, reduced to despair, abandoned her two children, a boy 
and a girl. Certain charitable strangers found and adopted tho boy 
and other chantable strangers found and brought up tho girl. After 
some years had passed it so happened that the guardians of each, 
not knowing their consanguinity, vorranged for a marriage between 
them and this was duly solemnized. When the ceremonies were 
finished tho young man went out iiito^tho fields and thero saw an 
antelope which approached and told him tho dreadful secret that ho 
was married to his own sister. Overwhelmed by this intelligence 
tho youth hastened to the Brahmans at the neighbouring shrine of 
Vaikuntapuram and asked their counsel as to the penance necessary 
to remove tho unlawful bond. They directed that tho youth and 
maiden should be tied together by one cloth and should batho in 
the Kistna. This was done. Tho sacred stream itself, as they 
bathed, untied the knot and left them once more separate and the 
Brahmans declared that the union had been dissolved by divine 
power and that both were free to marry again. 
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There is another road leaving Guntur, a cart track to the north 
passing through Tadikonda. This was much frequented in former 
centuries when Kondapalle was the seat of power, and it is note- 
Worthy*that pilgrims leaving Guntur for Bhadrachelhim and other 
northern shrines use tliis route, probably because their forefathers* 
used it. After passing through TMikonda the path goes north to 
ulliirii, leaving on the right Nidamarru, where, say the surveyors 
1810, is a gentle eminence supposed to be a Jain pad. A Jain 
'^and two or three Buddhist images lie neglected 
fields about the village.^^ The con- 
spicuous hill of Nirkonda is also left on the 
right. To the north of it lies the village of Ainavolu which, in the 
oarly years of this century, belonged to the former Circar of 
Udayagiri in the Nellore District. Two miles beyond Tulluru is 
the village of R^yapiidi, with a police station. 
This village, Rjiyapiidi, contains several iuscrip- 
4ions of past centuries, and at Markftpurara Agraharam, three miles 
to the oast, there is an important inscription of Kakatiya Rudra deva, 
undated. 


BiyapAdi. 


4.— NAllSARAVUPETT TALUQ. 


This Taliiq, which lies to the west of Guntiir, forms part of the* 
Division of the Deputy Collector of Vinukonda. The water-shed 
runs from the Kondavidu hills along the north- of. the Taluq near its 
boundary with Satlenap^lle, and from this ridge i)he country slopes 
down towards thd i^a, so thkt suggestions have been ^nade that the 
Kistna water, led by a clutlmel from QhintapaUe to this water-shed, 
would command for irrigation aln^st thelwhole of this Taluq. For 
the present, however,.^the geuei^ aspect of the Taluq is character- 
ized by dry crops fnd an occasion patch of irrigation under a rain- 
fed tank. There are several bold hills^ such as Kotappa Konda, and 
the country is intersected by water courses, dry for the greatest part 
of the year, and forming torrmits when rain falls. 


Kondavidu. 


The first object that meets the eye on entering this Taluq is the 
conspicuous hill fortress of Kondavidu. This 
range of hills occupies thenorth-east corner of the 
Taluq overlooking the town of Guntur and all the country to the 
soa. Prom its central position it ari’ests the eye from all quarters. 
It forms a connected chain running in a N. E. and S. W. direction 
for miles, besides some unconnected heights to the N. E. which 
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extend it between two and three miles farther. Colonel Lambton 
placed a Trigonometrical station upon the highest peak, nithor to 
the southward of the middle of the range, which ho determined to 
be in Lat. 16° 15' 22" N. and Long. O'* 2' 24“ E. of the Madras Ob» 
servatory, with an elevation of 1701 feet above the level of the sefe 
and about 1520 above the plain. The outline of the ridge is very 
uneven, having many projecting conical peaks and at a mile N. o“ 
the station it is very low. To the S. W. of the station it formj^^ 
box or table land which connects the main ridge with a parallel or 
collateral ridge, about four miles long, terminating on the south by 
a conical peak called SannaKonda. At the western foot of the contra! 
ridge lies the village of Kondavidu. The few houses that are within 
the walls of the old fort are little better than a heap of ruins. They 
are chiefly occupied by a few Mussulman families. The village is 
about 6 furlongs N. E. of the fort and must once have been of 
portancc. The streets are regular and there have been some gQjpitj 
houses. Some Muhammadans still manufacture a strong brownj 
paper, but this industry has languished since Mr. Newill, Collector 
of Guntiir, ceased to draw the oflico supply of paper from thissourco. 
Others extract atta and oils from jasmine and other aromatic plants 
which grow on these hills. It is said that in old times the town 
of Kondavidu was to tho east of this village in tho triangular valley 
between the ridges. Tho remains of a groat embankment which 
connected the ridges and closed tho north side, tho base of this tri- 
angular site, still is to bo seep, and legends relate that tho cscapo 
weir of this embankment was choked one night of-heavy rainfall so 
that tho valley was floods and the inhabitants drowned. There aro 
numerous remains and puijjts lying in every dire6tion, which might 
repay examination by the ar^meddgist* ** 

The fortificatioQB erected nposf ^ese KretextenBivc and tho 
bastions, in particular, strongly built , with large hewn stones well 
cemented together, notwithstaaiding thd ^ar and tear of centuries 
still stand as monuments of vast labour. Tho greater part of tho 
works are en the western side of the mountain, the principal snm- 
mits of the ridge of tl^ pettah being connected by a wall extending 
nearly 1| miles to the south. From the southern extremity a lino 
almost at right angles passes over one of the highest peaks, at half 
a from which it descends about the same distance and forms a 
junction with the southern face of tho fort in tho plain. A second 
line projects from the above mentioned peak in a north-westerly 
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direction. From the northern front of the lower fort a line of works 
extends up the mountain in an easterly direction until it joins the 
central ridge. The foregoing are the principal lines, but there are 
also some detached works within the cultivated parts, to defend such 
points as wore particularly exposed, as well as a lino on the high , 
ridge immediately cast of the central one. 

The buildings wiihin the works do not appear ever to have been 
it^tfnofous or remarkable for their strength or usefulness. One near 
the gateway loading up from the lower fort has been appropriated 
as a mosque, another was a magazine and a third was a storehouse 
fm betc*l-nut and ghee. Now they afford shelter to the cattle. In 
t|||^ southern part of the area are three tanks sufficient to supply the 
gapnson with water, and the highest of these is picturesquely fring- 
ei^wlth clumps of bamboo. There are two small bungalows con- 
structed up here in recent years by the European officials of Guntur. 
One, built by Mr. Newill, is in ruins and the other, built by Mr. 
Rohde, hjis no doors or windows but is occasionally occupied in the 
hot weather by the Lutheran Missionaries. The difference of tem- 
perature is not much, but one escapes from the dust of the plains. 
There is the grave of an infant daughter of Mr. H. Stokes, who died 
10th Juno 1847. 

The lower fort was a strong enclosure, five furlongs in length by 
2| in breadth, facing W. N. W., at the foot of the hill. The walls 
are built of stone, with a parapet and loopholes, well defended by 
bastions in the main line and cavaliers at the angles.* That at the 
N. W. angle is the most perfect and has been constructed to defend 
not only the ditch but its own base from projecting loopholes. The 
whole extent of the rampart is in a ruinous state. A few Mussulman 
families yet reside within the walls, but the place has altogether a 
most desolate appearance, being overrun with cactus and bushes, 
among which are discernible the remains of religious buildings, some 
of considerable extent, but all showing the decay of that splendour 
which witnessed their rise. 

Many are tlie legends attached Ijo these hills and mins. On the 
highest peak, three miles east of the village, is a mark in the rock 
which the Hindus suppose to he the impression of Vishnu’s foot, but 
which has been appropriated by the Muhammadans who call it 
“ Adam’s Foot.” The legends usually told of the locality are to be 
found in several MSS., some of which are in the Mackensde collec- 
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tion at Madras. They commence with the conquest by Krishna of 
this country, until then a desert peopled by Kishis, and detail at 
length the wars, in the Dvapara Yuga, between the suitors for tho 
beauteous daughter of Bhismaka Mah&i4ja who ruled tlie country in 
•that remote period. They pass over with slight mention of the Jains, 
although there are unmistakeable Jain carvings on oiio gateway of 
the fortress, and come down to Gajapati Visvambara, one of tho Orissa 
RiijaR, who built the fort in Kondavidu about the beginning of thq. 
twelfth century. Thus this fortress has as venerable associations as. 
those attached to many English castles. ^ ^ ^ 

'i'his King had four sons, Gana^mti Deva, Bala Bhaskara DeVH* 
Narahiiti Dova and Visvambara Deva. The first date given in 
MSS. is that during a solar eclipse on tho 30th day of Bhadrapiiil 
in the year S.S. 1067, equivalent to October A. D. 1144, upon 
dat(^ fourteen villages were given to Niyyogi Brahmans by tho eldest 
of tlu»siu four sons, Uaiiapati Deva. 

1'liore is nothing to show that the Varangal kings paid much at- 
ti'utiori to Kondavidu, but after the fall of Pratdpa Rudra in A. D. 
1323 the faintms dynasty of the seven Reddi kings of Kondavidu had 
this fortress as their principal stronghold whence they ruled the ad- 
jacent country. 

A.D. 1328 is tho date usually given for the commoncornont of the 
rcigii of Doatali^a Reddi, so it will S(»rv 0 to fix this period in the 
iiu'uiory if oru5 remembers that these Reddis ruled Kondavidu when 
Robert Bruce Ivas still King of Scotland. Dontaliya^s eldest son, 
a Verna Reddi, amassed great wealth and erected tho fortress 

Kondapillo. Ho extended his dominions over Dharani Kota and 
other forts of the Varangal kings and took many forts from tho 
Orissa Rajas. He built no less tbaii 168 temples to Siva, and it was 
lie who iTccted the embankment from ridge to ridge. 

He was succeeded by bis brother, Anupu Vema Reddi, during 
whose reign a marvellous event occurred on the Kondavidu hill. A 
cowherd was accustomed to drive his Tierd ton point on tho hill 
where was an imageof Vencatesvara. A hermit lived there doing 
penance, and each day the cowherd gave the hermit some milk. 
After this had gone on for some time the hermit told the cowherd to 
dig below a certain bush and he would find what would reward him 
for his kindness. The cowherd uprooted the bush and dug down for 
several days but found nothing, so ceased disheartened. The hernpt, 

23 
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who luid been looking on, then directed him to throw into the pit 
the bush he had dug up and to set fire to it. The cowherd obeyed, and 
as the flames began to rise he suddenly found himself seized by the 
Lonnit who endeavoured with all his strength to throw him into the 
fire* The truth flashtid upon the mind of the deluded cowherd. He 
wa#>Jkp be made the victim, the human sajPafice, which should ap- 
4p||||i^ the evil s])irits who always guard hi(||p3n treasure ! He did not 
accept this fate, but struggled might and main with the wily 
pill^iise and, being the stronger, at last overcame him and, casting him 
headlong into tlio smoking pit, fled from the ill-omened spot. Next 
day the cowherd returned and ventured to look into the excavation. 
Certainly the sacrifice of the wicked hermit had satisfied the guardian 
^ demons, for among the ashes of the fire he saw part of a golden 
imago. Carefully he dug down to the feet of the precious statue and 
taking it out of the earth, carried it to his hut in all secrecy. Ignor- 
ant of tlio value of gold and dreading to trust any one, he cut off 
fragments from the figure, the fingers and toes, then the feet and 
hands, and exchanged these pieces at a shop in the town for betel 
and other luxuries. Tho shopkeeper grew rich by this barter, so rich 
that enquiries were made by Anupu Verna Reddi, and the whole 
story came to light. Tho shopkeeper was banished for fraud and 
tho Roddi confiscated the remainder of the golden statue and with 
this treasure purchased many districts. 

Tho third brother, Aleyavdma Reddi, was succeeded by Ihe fourth 
brother, Kuraaragiri Vdma Reddi, whose son, Komati Verna Reddi, 
paid a visit to tho King at Vijayanagar of which many details are 
given. lie performed wonders at the Vijayanagar court, either by 
magic or legerdemain. After his return ho built a temple to Jlalla- 
giri Maha Devi, and was succeeded by his brother Racha Vema 
Roddi, who became unpopular because of his oppressive taxes and 
was assassinated ’ A. D, 1427, when the dynasty ended. These 
Roddi Kings appear to have kept up a brilliant court at Kondavidu, 
Srinddh and other Telugu ^ets sang their praises, and some of 
these pooms are to be found amongthe Mackenzie MSS. This was 
at a period when Chaucer wrote in^ngland. 

When tho Reddi Kings disappeared Kondavidu passed under tho 
sway of the Orissa Rdjas, who extended theii* dominions as far as 
Udayagiri in the Nellore District. About A, D. 1515 it was taken 
in the victorious campaign of Krishna Rdya and remained under 
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the Vijayanagap power until it was finally taken by tho Muham« 
maclans in 1579, It iiad been taken and retaken by the veteran 
Sultan Qulf Qutb Shdh of Golconda about the years 1531 and 1536, 
as has been related in Chapter III. • 

Tlio Muhammadans Ranged the name of Kondavidii to Murtaza- 
nagar after Murtaza San, a general who distinguished liiiapodf in 
the reign of Muhaminjr^ Quli Qutb Sh^h. The fortress reiBi|p|^ 
under Mussulman rule, until in 1752 it was given by the 
the French. In 1757 M. de Bussi had considerable trouble 
appears by tho following extract from our records ; — 

“ Tho French wore before this place in 1757 with 200 Europeans, 
six Companys of Soapoys, 1,000 Coleries and six Field Pieces 
and it was defended by a thousand Coleries which were starved 
‘‘ out by the French. The Hill is so steep that it is reckoned im- 
possible to take by any other method than starving.’’ 

Til is appears to have been the last actual instance of hostilities at 
Koudavidu. The Fouzdar of Kondavidu removed his residence to 
(luntur, leaving in the fort a Killaddr with only 300 peons, while 
the force stationed at Guntur is said to have been 500 horse, 800 
sepoys and 1,000 peons, which shows that Guntiir was the seat of 
Governineut although Kondavidu still frequently gave its nanio to 
the province which was finally made over to tho English Company 
in September 1788. 

There are numerous inscriptions at Kondavidu, and I regret that 
I have no complete list of them. Fifty yards west of the Verna- 
lamina temple to the south of the oldest fort on the hill is a lengthy 
inscription of the reign of Krishna Baya, dated A. D. 1525, and in 
the Vishnu temple in the south of the lower fort is m inscription of 
the reign of Saddsiva of VijayanagUi*, dated A. D. 1564. There are 
several other inscriptions in this temple, one datqd A. D. 1546 and 
the temple itself is interesting because the Muhammadans have 
defaced all the Hindu sculptures s^d liave tilled part of it into a 
mosrpie. At the western end of this temple is shown the room 
where 72 Chieftains, invited is^ be present at the dedication of tho 
temple, walked unsuspectingly into a well and so were got rid of. 
Legend attributes this foul deed to one of the more wicked of the 
Reddi Kings, but Mr. Boswell tells the story of Krishna Raya, while 
another account places it to tho credit of the Vijayanagar Governor 
and gives the date as A. D. 1534 ; others, again, relating it as 
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perpetrated by the Muhammadans, which is absurd, for how could 
Muhammadans induce Hindu Chiefs to enter a temple ? The lower 
fort, containing this temple, is attributed to Krishna Rjiya. Near 
the vilfage are many inscriptions, among which may be mentioned 
one dated A*.D. 1551 on a black stone, in the midst of prickly-pear, 
quarter of a mile north of the village; another dated A. D. 1538 in 
the middle of a tank near by^ and a third dated A. D. 1666 on a 
pillar of the adjacent temple, recording its erection in that year 
Urtiich is another proof of the tolerance of the last Qutb Shdh Kings 
of Golconda. In a mosque close by, pillars have been taken from 
old Hindu buildings and one bears four inscriptions recording pri- 
vate grants in A. D. 1415 during the reign of Komati Vcnka Reddi. 
But the whole neighbourhood abounds in remains of past centuries 
awaiting investigation by a skilled archaeologist. 


The village of Kondavidu in the early part of this century was 

included among those rented by the ChillakaWrptid Zemindar, a 

^ ^ member of the Manuri family, who resided at 
Chillakalurpad. , •. t -i ii 

Cmllakalurpad to the south of Kondavidu on the 

banks of the Vageru jungle stream. The Zemindar’s house was 

surrounded by a strong mud wall with bastions at each angle, and 

in the neighbourhood were pleasant gardens and topes, but it is not 

kept up now as in former years. 


BukkApnraiii. 


Travelling towards Narsaravupett by the high road, one passes 
SAtulur through the village of Satulur with a pleasant 

tank above the villag^and a large tamarind tope. 
There is an inscription on the village goddess and another over the 
doorway of tho Siva temple, also on four sides of a stone close to 
the gate of the B&malingesvara temple. On the left hand is the 
B kkA ra village of Bukkdpurain, a hamlet of Tsandavaram, 

which may be the Bouccapouram” where the 
French Jesnits established a Mission in 1733 although the native 
Christians say that Bukk4puram lay to the south over the Nelloro 
frontier. Four mites farther lies the town of ^luru, now called 
Narsaravupett, the head-quarters of the Tahsil- 
Narsarayupett, Taluq. It took its name from Narsa 

Ravil, father of the Malrfeu Venkata Gunda Ravu, who enlarged the 
fine tank to tlie west of the fort, fn the Zemindar’s days the place 


Narsarayupett, 


was well kept up. This tank supplied water for the fountains in the 
palace and there were good mango orchards south of tho town, 
traces of which yet remain. 
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The palace, a good building of five storeys, is in the fort, an enclo- 
sure of 260 by 190 yards, which was strong enough to repel an 
attack by the Pindaris in 1816. 

There are ancient temples in the town and inscriptions are to be 
seen on a slab in front of the Vatt ibhi-Raxnasimi temple and on*ono 
of the stones in the roof of the Bhfmesvara temple west of tho town. 


Kotajipa Konda. 


Eight miles south-west of Narsaravupett is the lofty hill of Kotappa 

Konda where is held a festival at new moon in February attended bjl 

large numbers, perhaps as many as forty thousand persons. There- 

is a considerable trade in timber at this fair. All sorts of wood 

from bamboo switches to logs and beams, are carted there and are 

sold before the day is over. There is no made road but as the 

festival occurs in dry weather the carts go across country witjiout 

difficulty, except near the village of Yellamanda, where the jungle 

streams have laid bare small terraces of Kankar^’ or calcareous 

tufa. The temple of Kj(malingasv;lmi in this village must l)o 

„ „ , ancient for it contains eight inscriptions, tho 

Ycllamanda . a i i 

dates ranging from A. 1). llol, when tho 
Chola kings held this country, down to 1555, when it owned tho 
sway of Saddsiva of Vijayanagar. The shrine upon tho hill Kotappa 

Konda, is comparatively modern. No iuscrij)tiori 
Kotaj)im Konda. j)^ 1750 has boon deciphered there, 

but there are several on tho hill, on a stone pillar near a lingam on 
the road to tho hill and on a broken stone near a deserted temple to 
the south of th<5 village, whteh have not been read, and mjiy throw 
light on tho history of this shrine. Tho temple, some 600 feet above 
the plain, is approached by a winding flight of stone steps, which at 
the festival are densely thronged with pilgrims ascending and 
descending, tho light coloured prabhaa or ensigns making tho scone 
very gay and picturesque. Some of those prabhaa are stretched over 
large frame- works drawn on carts by a team of oxen. The hill-top 
is 1,587 feet above sea level. 

From Narsaravupett four roads radiate. That to thd N, W . hxids 
in three miles to the village of Bavipidu, where on the left hand, 
behind a garden hedge, stands the little house of tho Catholic 

Missionaries vfho reside here. I'heir flock are 
Eavipadu. chiefly Kamma cultivators and tho Mission dates 

from the last century. In the Siva temple in the village is an 
inscription on four sides of a pillar. ^ 
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Fourteen miles from Narsaravupett, the road comes to Nekari-^|f. 
kalln whore there is a neat but small Travellers’ bungalow. The ‘ 
road from Ongole t<j Haidarabad joins the road from Narsaravupett 
and thus at this halting place we find a number of graves of Buro- 
flibis, who died on their march in the old days when troop.s moved 
•bIh’Oad from Madras to Secunderabad. One tomb bears the name 
of A. L. 0. Inglelield, Lieutenant of the 3Gth Regiment, N. I., who 
died on February 4th, 1844, aged 23. The most interesting inscrip- . 
tion is thiit over the grave of General Conway, an officer who got 
5^pid promotion at the time of the Officers^ Mutiny in 1809. His 
name is romombered in Madras by Conway^s Gardens, and his son, 
T. H. A. Conway, retired from the Madras Civil Service in 18C2. 

Sacred to the memory of Brigadier T. H. S. Conway, C. B., who 
^^died at this place on the 13th May 1837 whilst en route to assume 
“ the command of the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force. After a brilliant 
career of public service extending to forty two years, twenty eight 
of which were devoted to the important office of Adjutant- General 
to the Madras Army, aged 58.” 


There are other Travellers^ bungalows on the Ongole road to the 
south at Rompicherla and Kommalapfidu and at 
places there are graves of soldiers. At 
Rompicherla are the remains of an old fort in 
which is a temple with two inscriptions. At the Sankaresvarasvami 
temple are three inscriptions, one of them dated A. D. 1557. 

As one journeys north by the old Madras road from Rompicherla 
to Nekarikallu, to^eaves on the left the villages of Chejerla and 
Kunkulagunta which (along with the adjacent village of Inimella 
across the Vinukonda frontier) contain many points of interest. 

Chejerla is said to be the scene of the legend 
^ told in the Mkhabhdrata of the King who sacri- 

ficed his own flesh to redeem the life of a dove hunted by a hawk. 
The temple here is erected to this pious monarch under the title , of 
Kapotesvara. There are three caves in the rock, which perhaps date 
from very early times, and the whole locality is covered with remains 
of old Hindu shrines. There are ten inscriptions, of which some 
may be of great antiquity, but only four of them have been deci- 
phered, dates equivalent to’^A. D. 1165, 1246, 1518 and 1629. In the 
adjoining village of Kunkulagunta are three 
deserted temples in one of which is an inscription 
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ot yet decipkered and the same must be said of two inscriptiona in 
he Ganesa temple and in Venugopdlsvtlmi’s temple, but in the 
temple of Bhogesvara are three inscriptions, which have been 
read and are of the time of Pratdpa Rudra. In the village o{ ^ 
Inimella, over the Viniikonda frontier, are 
deserted temples said to be of great antiq< 
There are several inscriptions in this village which may prove otA 
utmost importance in fixing the dates of the Chola and Varangal 
dynasties, but they have, as yet, been imperfectly copied and tran8ii*j 
lated. 


Inizaella. 


ge <4. 

3 

!%• 


On leaving Narsaravupett to go to Vinukonda the road passes the 
„ . village of Ikknrrn. On a stone near the south- 

east wall of the temple are inscriptions of the 
time of the Chola kings, A. D. 1116. Other insoriptions of this 
period have been deciphered in Govindapuram near Koiappa Konda 
and in D(^garadi in the south of the Taluq and there may be many 
others ; for, in addition to those I have mentioned, there are 112 
inscri))tious in this Taluq enumerated in Mr. Robert SewelVs 
list which liavo not yet been deciphered. 


6.-- VINUKONDA TALUQ. 

The I'aluq of Vinukonda lies to the south of the Paliuwl and ti> 
tluj we^t of Narsaravupet 'IWuq, in a corner of the District, boiiiidod 
by the front ier of the Karmil and Nellore Districtg. ^Jlie river 
Giuidlakjinuna, from the great Curamuni tank, flows through the 
southern portion of the Taluq. There are indi»tions of tho presence 
of copp(*r and iron among the hills and this ^a#noticed nearly a 
hundred years ago by Dr. Heyno. Tho roads south from the Palnad 
and west from Narsatavupett meet at Vinukonda, whenco a road 
proceeds to Cummum and Karnul. V^ixukonda, the head-quarters of 
^ ^ the Taluq, is situated below the cleft hill of that 

name. Vinukonda, tho hill of hearing, is said 
to be the spot where Rama heard the news of the rape of his wife >Sjta, 
and certainly the locality abounds with Hindu remains of very groat 
antiquity. The two peaks are not easily climbed, but foot passengers 
can pass without diflBculty through the cleft between thf3m. I’his 
rupture is said to have been caused by earthquakes which are very 
frequent here, but arise not from volcanic action, although tho black 
basaltic appearance of the homblendic gneiss gave support to that 
idea, but from the contraction and expansion of these masses 
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of rock under tii^nfluence of lieat and cold. 'I|^e no^k-eastern^ 
hill, nearest the was the fortress. At ^‘out one-third of 

the height is a large relervoir of water, faced with stone. Near it 
are remains of some Hindu temples and a powder-magazine, the , 
if of which is fo?^ed by the solid rock. The summit is gained 

|la flight of ri 2 d^|||P>ne steps which lead by a small ruined manta- 
■j^ipa. On the top is a small pagoda dedicated to Siva and an old 
Hindu mantapam, atone time used by the Muhammadans as a mosque. 
Reservoirs for water have been cut out of the rock, two of which 
afford a good supply throughout the year. The fortifications at the 
foot of this liill have been so thoroughly demolished that their line 
can now hardly be traced. 

On tlie other hill is the Trigonometrical station. Lat. 16® 8* 13' , 
N. Long. 79° 47' 24“ B. The ascent is so steep and the surface of 
the rock so smooth that any attempt to reach the station is attended 
with considerable risk. 

nio town is now the head-quarters of the Deputy Collector on 
general (hities and its central position favours a local trade, but it 
has much decayed from its former importance. The first fortifica- 
tions on thohill were probably built in the davs of tho Gajapati Rajas 
of Oi’issa about A. D. 1145 and were extended towards the end of 
tho fourteenth century by Puliya Vcina Reddi of Kondavidu. There 
nre scworal old inscriptions which have not yet been deciphered, but 
one speaks of buildings carried out by Siigi Gannamma Naidu. the 
Governor of the Orissa Rdjas in 1477, for after the extinction of the 
Jteddi dynasty of Kondavidu, the Orissa power came as far south as 
this. The fortress was taken by Krishna Devaraya, the famous 
monarch of Vijayanagar, in his victorious campaign of A. D. 1515, 
anil it was probably much strengthened by the Carnatic generals in 
later years as it formed one of the triangle of fortresses, Kondavidu, 
Bollamkonda and Vinukonda, which were fought for by the Gol- 
conda kings until in 1579 they finally passed under Muhammadan 
rule. A large mosque was built in A. D. 1640 by Aulya Rajcin Kh^n, 
as is told by a Persian inscription. After the English took Masuli- 
patam the lort of Vinukonda was regarded as a place of consider- 
able strength and in the many petty quarrels among local Zemindars 
towards the close of last century it afforded a secure place of 
refuge. The Company established a garrison here about 1790 and 
as it was a large dep6t for stores, being advanced on the road to 
Haidarabad, and within easy reach of the seaport of Mdtupalle, 
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aily|Mr the officdfe aud coustant rofetfeueos iii the old 


I>ondapa<lii. 


luOusea we# 

ttecords show i\J^9 w’as a post of strategic i^po^anw, but in 1808 
the Government ordered all the stores to be removed to Masulipatam 
and the fortifications to be demolished. In 1816 the Pindiiris ravag* 
fed the country. The townspeople took shelter gu the hill and (jhegj 
witlistood the invaders, but the unfortunate inhattipirts of the vill 
of Uparpalem, Ponukapalem, Bhsu*atapuram ana Dondapidu, f6’ 
miles to the west, were horribly maltreated by the Pinddris, who re- 
mained a whoh' day and night in those villages, and after killing the 
head ryot of Dondapadu, retreated in the direction of Cumniuni on 
hearing that a regiment of cavalry was approaching from Guntur. 

North of this village ftf Dondapadu an embank- 
ment formerly connected two hills forming a tank 
wliich Tnigated the country as far as Vinukonda. 

In travelling over Vinukonda Taluq one meets on every band signs 
of man's presence here in remote centuries. Along the course 
of the (lundhikamma river, Mr. Bruce Foote, of the Gcelogical Kur- 
v(*y, found stone implements similar to those found at Abbeville in 
the north of Prance. The stone circles known as dolrnmn^ abound 
in every direction and almost each village in the Talucj has inscrip- 
tions not yet deciphered. As an instance may bo quoted the village 
of (lokanakonda on the banks of theGundlakarnina, ten Tnile.s south- 
east of Vinukonda. There are <Iolm(*ns hen\ 
Between the village and the river is a hill, on tlio 
\ o]i of which is an ancient pagoda. To the north of this hill is a stone 
witli an inscription of 12 lines which has not yet been road, although 
the village is full of Brahmans. Another village awaiting an arclne- 
olugist is Ipuru, thirteen miles north of Vinukonda, 'rhoro are here 
seven deserted temples with numerous inscrip- 
tions, ono of which has a date equivalent to A. 1). 
1278. The whole Taluq is an unexplored ficdd for the anticjuarian. 

Leaving Vinukonda and journeying south-west towards Cuinmiim 
a ten mile march takes one to Chintalachoruvu. 
An inscription on the temple of Chonnakosvara- 
simi states that it was built in A. D. 1550 by Yellappa Naidu. He 
was of the family of Bomma Govin Ju Kistama Naidu, who obtained a 
grant of 13 villages from the Malrizu Zeminddr about the beginning 
of last century and built the fort which is still to be seen. The 
tope near the pagoda was planted by his son. 

Behind the hills to the north-west of Vinukonda lie the five v'llages 


(lokanakunda. 


Ipiiru. 


Chintalachcruvu. 
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of Kammalacheruvu, Malapddu, Birzupalle, (iannavaram a|rd 
Girakepadu. Those villages, in our old records, are often alluded ih 
as the Chentsu villages/^ They were under a Poligir named 
Eimairnick who trusted too much in the remoteness of liis jungles 
and bid defiance to the Company. The Collector of Guntur requested 
mja Venkata Gunda Itao of Vinukonda to put down the rebel, and- 
was accordingly arrested by the Zemindar^s forces and was hanged 
in 1804 as a warning to other lawless inhabitants of these jungles. 
His village of Kammalacheruvu was given to V^asiroddi Venkatidri 
Naidu, and the four others to the Vinukonda Zemindar. 

Still farther to the qorth-west are the secluded villages of 
E^vuMpuram and Remidicherla. In the jungle between these 
villages is an old fort now infested by wild beasts. In Remidicherla 
are throe deserted temples with several inscriptions. 

Journeying north from Vinukonda to the Pained one passes on 

the right Kocharla, with an old fort built in 

Kocharlo. i? • 

former times by a relative of the Chintjipalle 
Zomindkr, and arrives at Agnigundala which is the Agriconda of 

Dr. Heyne who in 1797 furnished to the Madras 

Agnignndalci. , 

Government a report upon the copper mines in 
this neighbourhood. There are some old temples here, one of which 
fe said to Ik) beautifully sculptured, and on a stone, quarter i>f a mile 
to tho north-oast of the village, are some inscriptions not yet 
deciphered. Proceeding to the noiiih tho road leads through a 
pass in tho hills, which was once fortified, and entering the Palnid, 
goes on to Melv^gu and Karempfidi. 

6.— BAPATLA TALUQ. 

This Taluq lies along the coast south o^ Guntiir and extends from 
near Nizdmpatam to Pedda Ganzam Salt Factory, not very far from 
Ongole. The Kommamfir canal enters the north-east comer of the 
Taluq at Chigarlamfidi and leaves it at the south-west corner of the 
Taluq at Pedda GauBsm where it joins the Buckingham coast canal. 
The physical features of B&patla Taluq differ greatly. The north- 
west portion of the Taluq ia black cotton soil, flooded in wet weather 
by the local torrents which flow from the Kondavidu hills and 
Nasaravupet, but terribly dried up in the hot weather when some 
villages have to carry water for miles to their houses. Through 
this black soil runs the old line of the Guntfir-Madras road, with 
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Travellers* bungalows at Paraclnir and Inkollu, a rout© practicable 
m dry weather and impassable after heavy niiu. A large portion of 
the Taluq is Deltaic alluvium and is under irrigation which makes 
the contrast the more striking between the expanse of rice fields 
under Kistiia water and the dry, dusty, barren villages a few miles 
to the north-west. A pt^ciiliar feature of the Taluq is that all aloc^ 
the coast or, more correctly, parallel to the coast and some luilfe 
inland, runs a great sand ridge which shuts in the drainage llowing 
towards the sea and causes an enormous swamp with outlets to the 
sea at Cliinna Ganzam. The town of Bdpatla itself is on this sand 
ridge mid the old line of the Madras road is shown by avonuo trees 
here and there westwards along the ridge) from which one can see 
the casuarina plantations on the coast line on tho one hand, and the 
trees of tlie distant villages inland of tho great swamp on tho other 
hand. 

I^he road from Guntiir enters B^patla Taluq near ChebrcUii, a 
pleasantly situated village on tho eSgo of tho sandstone ridge 
oyerlooking the Delta. The town is nine miles from Guntiir, but 
tlie bridge over the Kommamur canal is at the tenth milestone. 
Some D. \\ W. officers built a small bungalow on tho north-west of 
the town. It is on the Inam land of tho village potters who main- 
triin their claim to the site. There is a Post office and l*olice statioi% 
in the town, '.riiis is a place of considerable antiquity. luscriptiong 
at the temple of Nag&vara are of the reign of PraUipa Kudra an<^ 
it is said that others are of tho days of the Chola Kings and even 
of tho Vishiiuvardhana dynasty. Gold and silver coins have been 
found here recently, and rumour says that much of the dostructioil 
of the old Hindu tempos in Chebrdlu was duo to tho search for 
hidden treasure at the banning of thi.s century made by ilaja 
Vasiroddi Venkatidri Naidu, Zen*fmUr of Chintapalle. Tho 
Zemindar, however, rebuilt or restored some temples and gave to 
the place its name of Chattdrmnkhapuram, ^^the city facing tho 
four points of the compass.** 

West of the road as one enters the town of Chebrdlu lies in view 
the village of Iteddipilom, where there is a Catholic chapel, 
and in tho neighbouring village also of Brdliinana Kddur 
south of the canal there have been Christians since the time of the 
French Jesuit Missions, more than a hundred years ago. 

Nine miles south of Chebrdiu the road comes to Ponnui', the 
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station of a Deputy Tahsildar. In the nursery garden for avenue 
trees is a small hut erected by D. P. W. officers, 
which is occasionally occupied by Europeans, 
I'horo is a large festival here' at the full moon, about the beginning of 
May. The teraplo has inscrif)tions going back as far as a record of 
a grant by Kulottunga (Jliola I in A. D. 1119. It is dedicated to 
Vishnu under the title of Hhdva Narityana Svaini, and its Sanskrit 
4ikmo is Swarria or golden, Ponniir being a Tamil form of the name, 
given ])ro|}al)ly by the Chola kings. The legend about the place 
states that onc(i upon a time tht^ro lived hero a childless Prahnian 
naim'd K.'isibliatlu, whoso sister^s son, Nanddri Guiuigovindu, was a 
defernied hurichb:ick, so uncouth that no parentis would give him 
tlu'ir daughter in marriage. The two Brahmans went on a pilgrim- 
age to Henan'S, and at that holy place Kiisibhatlu, moved with com- 
passion towards his hapless nopliow, promised him that if ever a 
daughl.(U' should bo born to him she should be given in inarriageU) 
(loviiidu. Instantly Gov indji called upon Bhava Nfirayana Sv;lmi, 
the sacred vi\'cr, and certain trees growing on the bank to bo witnesses 
of thii promise. The trees were of a variety stranger to the eyes 
of these southern Brahmans. They returned to Poiinur, and after- 
wjirds the wife of Kdsibhatlu boro him a daughter. WIk'h she was 
of an age to be betrothed, Govindu claimed the fiilfilinenf of the* 
^promise, but Kasibhatlu looked upon his fair daughter and upon 
(loviiidu’s crooked form and was roluctant to keep his word. In 
|this strait Govindu called upon the witnesses of the vow to come to 
his aid and called not in vain. One night, when Ki^sibhatlu slept 
Bhitva Ni*1irciyana appeared to him and upbraided him with Jiis sloth- 
fulness in fulfilling a promise made at the sacred shrine. In the 
morning, when Kasibhatlu awoke, the Ganges itself was flowing past 
his door and, before long, treejs, such as they had seen at Ikuiares, 
grow on its bank. Warned in time by these witnesses ho kept his 
word and gJivo his daughtc^r to Govindu, and afterwards a stately 
temi)lo was erected by the Chola kings upon the spot thus rendered 
memorable. 

f * '• 

This legend probably refoi-s to a time when the Tungabhudra 
appeared or reappeared because of a flood in the Kistua. It is a 
deltaic channel and mast have varied greatly in volume. Now its 
upper reaches arc converted into a canal regulated by sluices and 
locks, but in July 1882 one saw the Tungabhudra burst all bonds 
and once ui(>ro Kistna water flowed pa^t Poiiiiur to the sea. 
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From Ponn6r the road passes through a corner of Repallo Taluq 
tod comes to Appikatla, where, on July 30th, 1882, two school-boys 
and the Head Master of the Bilpatla school were 
Appikatla. drowned while bathing in the Kistnaflootl water, 

the Head Master losing his life in a brave attempt to save the boys. 
East of the temple, close to the high road, is a slab with inscriptions 
recording grants by Kulottunga E4jcndra Choda Rdja, and another 
inscription records that part of the temple was built in A. 1). 11 7^ 
Six miles to the south-west of Appikatla is the town of Bdpatla, ])opn- 
lation 6,086, thirteen miles from Ponniir, but the 
BApfttia. miles are over heavy sand, very tiying 

for wheeled traffic. At B^patla are stationed the District Mnnsiff 
and Tahsilddr, and there is a good Travellers^ bungalow, half of which 
is usually occupied by the Assistant Engineer. Lying in thostnuds 
of the town are the carved stones with figures of female fiiriivs wlii(5]i 
Mr. Boswell considered to be of ancient Scythic origin. Tlio feinplo 
hero is also under the title of Bhiva Nitriyaiia Svibni juul eemtains 
sixteen old inscriptions, of which Mr. Rewoll gives a list, from which 
it appears that most of thorn date from the time of the Chola kings 
A.D. 1154, There are two recording grants by SilvaTiinma Arasii, 
Minister of Krishna Deva Riya in A.D. 1518. The inscription num- 
bered 16 in Mr, SewelPs list is said to bear the date 1214. 


East of Bipatla lie the villages of Karlapilom, wliero an^ large 
Government plantations of casuarina trees, and Porali with a ])l(?asant 
beach suitable for sea-bathing. Seven miles to the south-west || 
the port of V?ldar6vu, with the office of an Assistant Superintendent 
of Sea Customs and the substantially-built warehouses of the mer- 
chants picturesquely hidden by casuarina plantations and pan- 
danus bushes. 

From B^patla the elevated sand ridge runs south-west parallel to 
the coast, and on this ridge are several villages of much greater im- 
portance than appears from the land revenue accounts. They are 
inhabited chiefly by weavers, who have in past centuries carried on 
a thriving industry and even now maintain their ground fairly well 
against goods imported from Europe. The cloths they weave from 
their own thread suit the Hindus much better and last many years 
longer than do the flimsy piecegoods sold in Guritir with Manches- 
ter trade marks on them. The result of this local industry is that 
hidden in the sand ridge one comes upon villages, Perala, Jandhra- 
pett, Chirdla, V4ta})alem and Pandillapallc, with an air of Jong 
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^established com{oi*t that reminds one of the homesteads in the Malabar 
District, the more so as between the ridges of blown sand there 
some oases of green sward with water surrounded by pandanus 
bushes and 'phmnix aylvedris forming a miniature landscape that 
makes one almost imagine oneself to be on the west coast of the 
Madras Presidency. The peaceful aspect, however, of these villages 
aixiidst the sand hills does not accord with the nature of their inhabi- 
tants, for tlio.se weavers are a very independent and turbulent set of 
men. In default of any others with whom to quarrel, one sub- 
division of tlie w(^avers will quarrel with their own caste people. In 
1882 all Ihc weavers joined in objecting to the Kdmatis carrying 
white flags in a procession, and a force of 120 police constables was 
noces.sary to escort the Kdmatis’ procession through the weavers' 
villages. 


Citinilii. 


Voinpalem. 


Cliinna Qanzdin. 


At Cliirala, population 9,061, eight miles along the ridge from 
Bdpatla, is a Dispensary and at Yetapalem, four 
miles further, is a Police-station and also a small 
bungalow, built with teak, by the father of Parnam Seshachellam 
Naidu, a public-spirited resident of this town. 
Yetapalem has long been a place of some trade. 
A temple here is .said to have been built by the Chola kings, and 
Mr. Master iii 1679 « mentions it as the centre of the weaving 
^ndustry. 

pf' From Votapalem the sand ridge runs south-west past the villages 
Pandillapalle and Kadavakudurn and then comes^the swampy 
ground near the Chinna Ganz^m salt factory 
The country here^ though to all appearance deso- 
late in the extreme, has several points of interest to thb antiquarian. 
Fragments of stone with Buddhist carvings and Pali inscriptions lie 
near Chinna Gauz^m and in the Kollitippa swamp. On the coast is 
t Mdtupalle, now an insignificant fishing village, 
but identified as the port where Marco Polo 
landed in A. D. 1290 (see Yule's Marco Polo II. 295, 272, 357). It 
was much used as a landing place for stores for the French troops 
at Guntur a hundred years ago. Near the liifb of the old Madras 
road is the spot knolsn as Feringhi or Fr^ngnla 
ionnghi Dibba. Dibba, the mound of the foreigners, where there 

was once a Portuguese settlement. A " dandakavile" says that the 
Portuguese (or Venetians) were there in 1240, but if so Marco Polo 
would have mentioned it. About 1580 is a more probable date for 


Motupallo. 
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this settlement. Mi*, Master passed by in 1679 and says that stones 

^th inscriptions lay by the way. The small fort at Kadavakuduru 
was occupied as a British outpost about a hundred years ago, when 
the French at Guntdr were regarded with suspicion. 


Still more to the south-west is Pcdda Ganzam, only 16 miles iti a 

ddaG im Ongole. The tidal lock here 

connects the Kommamtir canal with the salt 
water coast line, known as the Buckingham canal, which passes 
south to Madras. Travellers journeying north by this canal come 
to another lock at Santareviir " market harbour town/^ whence there 
S tor' dr communication by water with the sea and by 

road inland to Inkollu on the old Guntur- Madras 
road. There are three ancient temples in Santareviir wutli several 
interesting inscriptions, one of date A. D. 1428, the year when the 
Kondavidu Reddi dynasty ceased, and one recording a private grant 
as far back as A. D. 1192. 


The canal passes the village of Svarna which was part of the 
Venkatagiri Zemindiry until 1873. There are 
three inscriptions m Svarna, not y(‘t read. A 
short road connects the south bank of the canal with Karaiichcdu^. 

an opulent village in the midst of the swarnpjf 
whore also are old temples with an inscription^ 
not yet read. At Kollimerla, where there is another lock, is ai^ 
granite slab at the entrance to the Vishnu tempUlil 
• with an inscription which no one has yet read, 
and the same may be said of two inscriptions at Valliiru four miles 
west of Kollimerla, one on the entrance of the Go|>^las^mi tompio, 
the other on a stone* pillar in a tank. At Clnigar- 
lamiidi, where the canal quits B^patlaTaluq, iher(3 
are old temples said to contain inscriptions. Those are TuentioDod 
for the information of any traveller on the canal who may have 
studied South Indian Paleography, but almost every village in 
Bipatla Taluq has insci^ptions not yet accurately translated. Among 
the most important are probably the inscriptions at Pcdda Choru- 
ktim of which Mr. Sewell mentions eight on stone 
Pedda Chernkoni. three on copper plate and they appear to 

include grants by the Vishnuvardhana, K^katiya and Reddi dynas- 
ties, also one dated A. D. 1209 by Beta Maharija, perhaps one^ of 


Karanch^u. 


KoUimcrIa. 


Cliagarlamddi. 
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Komniuru. 


ts of Dharaiiikota. There are also fourteen inscripv 

tions at Kommuru, five miles north of Cheruku|L 

some of which go back to A. D. 11 19, Five 

miles fhrther north is Vangiimram with two inscriptions of thb. 

reign of Sad^siva Rciya of Viiayanagar dated 
Voogipnran,. ^ 

Tho ojd lino of Madras road enters the district near Inkdllu, where 
tlicro is a Travellers* bungalow. There are seve- 
*”^^*^“* ral old temples here and a curious stone image 

whicli Sir W^. I'^Iliot and Mr. Boswell consider to bo of Scythic origin. 
Tlici figures w(*arK a Phrygian cap. Mr. Bruce Foote has minutely 
des(irjbtMl tho geology of this neighbourhood, especially the outcrops 
of iipjior (loudwana gritty sandstones between Pavulur and Buda- 
vada. At Pavuldr also are old temples with 
three inscriptions not yet read, and some eigh^ 
stono images in different parts of the village. These are supposed 
to hi) of origin prior to the Brahmanical religion. 

Tliori^ is hardly a village one passes on this road which has not 
inscriptions awaiting an archieologist. Daggubadu, four miles north 
of Ink<')Ilu, has three inscriptions, not yet read, and there are two 
more in Tiniiritipadu on the right hand. Another is in Vidubala-, 
pddu on tho loft of the road, and there is one in Paratsiiru where is 
, a IVavellers^ bungalow. IVo miles south-east of 

Paratsuru is an inscription on a stone pillar 
l^hic'li is referred to in Wilson's Preface to the Mackenzie MSS. and 
dat(*s from Kaliyuga 2,000 ecpiivalent to B. C. 1101 I It is a grant 
to tho Brahmans by Trinotra or Mukkanti Pallava. 

BEPALLE TALUQ. 


This Taluq lies on tho right bank of the Kistna, extending from 
tho soa to wdthiu a few miles of the Sitanagaram and Mangalagiri 
hills. With the exception of the seas and and of a slight sandstone 
ridge at Kolakaliir, tho Taluq is wholly composed of river alluvium, 
and in fact it bos below flood level, protected by embankments, as 
some portions of Holland lie below the sea. 

Many villages, however, are situated on mounds a few feet above 
tho surrounding fields, mounds resulting from the great antiquity 
of these villages or perhaps of artificial construction, in consequence 
of dire experience of river floods, for when the embankments are 
breached by a flood the whole area of tho Taluq is submerged. 
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' .Almost alitlie Taluq is undor imgation from the afficut channels, 
the Land Revenue derived by Government from Bepalle Taluq 
exceeds Rs. 6,00,000. The main canal from the anicut enters the 
north of the Taluq, and from it is taken eastwards to Vallabhdpurm 
and then parallel to the river the bank canal, an irrigation channel, 
while from one mile below Duggirdla, the head-quarters o£ the^ 
Executive Engineer, is taken the Nizimpatam canal south to the 
coast. There is a port at Niz&mpatam, formerly threatening to 
rival Masulipatarn, but now of small importance. The Ropallo Taluq 
forms part of tho Masulipatarn Local Fund Circle, and has not yet 
received that attention to its roads which the largo sum it pays in 
road cess each ycjir entitles it to receive. There is a good road 
coming from Guntur and passing across tho north of the Taluq 
from Kolakalilr to the river bank at Aiyaliir, and there is an 
immctallcd road from Nizdmpatam through R6pallo to the river 
bank nt Oloru. From Tsandavolu roads go to Biipatia and Ponniir 
with a small branch to the lock at IntQru and tho old trace of tho 
Madras road has an avenuo of trees over sand with an occasional 
tombstono from Tsandavolu to tho river bank at Vellaturii, but 
Rcpalle Taluf] may well look towards Masulipatarn and say Niviitim 
vidua / for tho road cess has gone to make raads in tlio Eastern 
Delta and travellers in Rcpalle Taluq in dry weather follow villagfi 
paths through the fields aud in wet weather cannot pass at all^ 
the paths being under water. 


Th(' usual route taken by District ofiicers entering this Taluq 
from Ponmir fh B^patla Taluq, where the roads meet and are taken 
across the old chaimel of tho Tungabhudra by a small wooden bridge. 
From this point the road to B^patla goes SQuth passing ihrongli 
ChintalapiiJi. The road to Tsandavdlu goes south-east and comes 
to Nidubrdlu, where is a temple with a stone 
bearing an inscription recording the erection of 
the temple in A. D. 1132. From this point a branch road goes duo 
east to Inturu crossing tho canal at the lock, 
where there is a small bungalow used by tho 
Engineers. The main road proceeds south-east to Tsandavolu, a 
place of very great antiquity. There is a mound 
outside the village which may on examination bo 
found to have Buddhist remains. The village is mentioned iu 
ancient Hindu ballads and poems. In the temple are four inscrip- 
tions, three of which bear dates equivalent to A, D. 1154, 1171 Jiiul 

27 


Nidubrolu. 


Intuni 


TsanJavola. 
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1170. Many gold coins have boen found hero, and in 1874 some 
workmen came upon a treasure consisting of several masses 
molten ^gold as large as bricks. Since then there have been 
periodical rumours that treasure had been discovered, and it may be 
true that in March 1881 two workmen found a number of gold coins, 
for afterwards some K(5niatis, more enterprising than honest, sold 
with much secrecy brass coins mado to imitate ancient gold coins, 
deluding the jiurcliascrs into the belief that these were portions of 
tho discovered treasure. In searching for these concealed hoards, 
trenches liavo boon dug in tho village laying bare tho solid masonry 
foundations of very extensive buildings. 

From Tsandavdlu the line of the old Madras road goes south-west 
to B<ipatla crossing tho drainage channel by a good bridge near 
Buddilm on tho B^patla Taluq frontier. This drainage channel and 
the canal both enter the salt creek or backwater 

Nizanipatam. closo to Nizdmpatam, population 4,128. This 

seaport is mentioned by Forishta under that name, but the English 
who had a factory on tho crook from tho year 1611 called it Pottipolco 
from tho neighbouring village of Peddapalle. Mr. Streynsham Master 
in 1679 remarked that the proper name was Nyshampatnam. This 
was, of courso, many years before tho present dynasty of Nizims 
of Haidarabad. 

Tho place is now tho site of an extensive salt manufactory, and 
thoro is an Assistant Superintendent of Sea Customs here, who takes 
charge of tho extensive swamps covered with mangrove {Ehizophora 
mcmglc) which provide a supply of firewood !for Masulipatam. On 
tho beach at Diudi, near ISizimpatam, is a bungalow built by Mr. 
Bohdo, lato Judge of Guntdr. 

Looking out seawards from this quiet spot one recalls with di6S- 
culty a ghastly incident in tho history of the port told in the 
Masulipatam records. At daybreak of a day in August 1769 a 
Dutch vessel, tho ffefona, bound from Batavia to Bengal, came to an 
anchor off Nizdmpatam. Before noon a boat came ashore with the 
serang, sixteen lascars, a Negro, nine Malays, one woman and a 
Dutch g^tnner. The Malays and some of the lascars at once escaped 
inland. Tho boat was soon beaten to pieces in the surf. Four of 
the lascars went to tho Brahman Agent of the Company and 
reported that abotit eight o’clock that morning the Malays had 
taken arms and had killed the Master and two other Europeans 
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and had forced a fonrth European to leap overboard. For some 
reason they spared the life of the gunner^ the only remaining 
European, and when the tumult was over the whole crew came 
hurriedly ashore in the ship^s boat. The Brahman Agent ^mvoly 
reports this and a mariner was sent from Mosulipatam to take 
charge of the Helena and bring her round to that port. 

From T8andav(}lu the distance eastwards across country to the 
Tahsildir^s head-quarters at R<5pallo is about 
fourteen miles. At Repallo is a ruinous fort 
which was built in 1705 by the Zemindar whoso descendant now 
inhabits it. The road passes on an embankment through the 
tank to Petcru, where are some old temples and tho remains of 
another fort of the Minika Rao family, and then to tho river bank 
near Olcru. At Oleru on the loft side of tho 
entrance to tho Madana Gop^lstimi toinplo is an 
inscription of A. D. 1538 in tho reign of Achuta Deva U;iya of 
Vijayaiiagar. Last century this village was almost wliolly Christian 
and part of the largo Church then built is still standing. Bocauso 
of famine or other troubles about fifty families of Kairima cultivators 
migrated in 1 787 under tho guidance of Father Mauonti, an ex Jesuit, 
and settled at Kilacheri in the Chingleput District, whore thoy stilh 
form a Telugu Christian colony. Near tho Church is an epitaph in* 
French and Telugu on the grave of Ignatius, a native of Pondicliorryi 
who died in 1792, and the old men in the village still rom*3mbcr that 
tho Festival of St. Francis Xavier was kept with some splendour, but 
now tho only Ghristian-s in the village are some seven or eight families 
of Pariahs, who cultivate tho luam land and worship in tho ruins of 
the old Church. Tho chancel foil in during tho Cyclone of 1804. 

To the south of R4]^le lies tho village of Kaitupallo, now mucli 
doteriorated by the *inundation of ISCi, but in 

Kaitupallc. former years a well known place. It was part of 

tho old Udayagiri Circar of which the Jupalle family were joint 
Desmukhs in past centuries, and so did not come under tho jurisdic- 
tion of the Guntur Zieminddrs. Basilat Jang gave it as a Jjlgir to 
his Divin FatUh Alla IQidn, and in 1801 the Collector of Nelloro 
formally restored it to Fattdh Alla Khin and considered it as part of 
tho Nelloro District. In 1811 Fattifa Alla Kh&n died, and in 1813 
Kaitupallo was transferred to tho Collector of Mosulipatam who, in 
1823, transferred it to theColloctor of Guntur. It was minutely sur- 
veyed by Mr. P- Grayt, when Collector. yj. 
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Potamcraka. 


Tlie limits of the adjacent village of Potumeraka include the groat 
spit of alluvial deposit and sand ridges, at themouth 
’ of the rivdt, extending southwards into the Bay of 
Bengal*. It is now more than twelve miles from the village to the 
southern point of this spit, and the local jest is that a Cumum of 
Potumeraka, trudging over this wearisome sand with his measuring 
chain, declared that ho could descry on the horizon the white houses 
of Madras. 


Jthattiprr^lu. 


Vi^Uatiiru. 


Kolliiru. 


Travelling nortli ' from Bepalleone strikes the old Madras road at 
Bhattipnilu, where a few years ago some Public 
Works Department subordinates, in their ignor- 
ance, doniolishod a Buddhist stupa, marble pillars, central casket 
and alU (See Indian Antiquary for April 1874, III, 124.) Some of 
the sculptured marbles can be seen in the flooring of a sluice in the 
(jhannel two miles east of Bhattiprdlu over which the road passes 
near Vellaturu. At this village is a chattram 
constructed by former Collectors from Choultry 
funds. Colonel Campbell states in My Indian Journal that when 
.4* M.’h G2nd Uogiment halted hero on April 9th, 1833, there died 
idfWe Captain Buchan, a Fcniusular and Waterloo veteran, but nu 
^Omb-etoue marks his grave. 

Further north up the river bank lies Kolliiru, once lield by tho,^ 
Niizvidu Zotninddr and afterwards by Vdsireddi 
Vonkatddri Naidn. The temples have several in- 
scriptions, of which throe hoar dates equivalent to A, J). 1172, 1173, 
‘1177 in the days of the Chela kings. At Anantavaram and Chulu- 
^lirn, still further north, are more inscriptions anfd also at Davul6r 
and Kollipara. From this the Guntdr road passes through Attota, 
avill.ag(> raised on a mound above flood-level and oomeR to Nandi- 
velngn with old temples and an inscription s.aid to boar a date 
equivalent to A. D. 1132, but reciting the titles of Pratdpa Rudra of 
Varaugal whoi-oigued 180 years after that date. 

The road continues through Kolakaliir, where one emerges from 
Kolftkalur Deltaic alluvium on to the sandstone ridge that 

extends south-west towards Chebrolu. There are 
sovonU old inscriptions in Kolakaldr and hidden treasure has been 
discovered more than once ; some gold pagodas wero jd^ghod up 
m a field a few months ago. On the pillars of the Agastesvara tem- 
ple are inscriptious of the Chola kings, A. D. 1202, 1241, and on a 
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slab south of the eastern gateway an inscription^ A. D, 1318, record- 
ing a grant by a son of the General of Pratdpa Rudra. Two other 
inscriptions, A. D. 1818, 1319, at the iouth gatewi^ of the Kesava- 
svimi temple record grants by the same man, • 


To the north-east on the canal lies Duggirila, the station of the 
Executive Engineer and the head of the Komma- 
m6r canal. The temple of Kesavasvdmi is said 
to have been built by the Beddi kings of Kondavidu, but one of the 
inscriptions on the pillars is said to bear a date equivalent to A. D, 
1134, which is two centuries before the days of the Reddis, so the 
temple was more probably built by the Chola kings. Those kings 
are said to have erected temples in several villages of this uoi||^hbour- 
hood, Chiluviiru, Pedda Kondtir, and elsewhere. 


South of Duggirdla, on the Nizampatain canal, lies I'onilli, the 
^ station of a Deputy TahsiUKr, whoso Kacheri 

is the most incommodious Govornmont office I 
have seen in India* From Tenilia road goes west through Aiigala- 
kuduru to the Chdgarlamiidi lock on the Kommamur canal, jh 
the temples at Tendli are three or four inscriptions not yet deeiptilll^ 
ed, and in the enclosure of the temple of ^Rimalingesvarais a coloSirtJ 
^image, Buddhist or Jain. Ten^li was the birth-place of (harlapjtti 
Rdmalingam, one of the eigh^ poets who adorned the c(»art of Krishna, 
Rftya of Vijayanagar. On one of the bronze images in the Rjlma- 
lingesvara temple is a Sanskrit couplet reciting that in tlio yejxr S»jkla 
(A. D. 1509) this poet performed the marriage ceremony of the God#' 
The country between Tenili and Tsandavdlu ajp/aits an archi^ 
ologist, for in almost every village there are inscriptions or copper- 
plate granto not yet properly deciphe'^i^d. 


8.— BANDAR TALUQ. 

Bandar is a name popularly given to Masullpatam itself and it is 
the official name of the Taluq which includes Masulipatam, popula- 
tion 35,056. There is not much of interest in this Taluq which 
extends from the Kistna embouchure, including the Island of Divi, 
past Masulipatam along the coast to the north. A considerable 
extent of tf>i« country still is left uncultivated because of the injury 
done to the soil by the inundation of November 1st, 1864, 

Gudur, a village four miles inland from Masulipatam, has l!een 
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Pedana. 


Avonigadda. 


Talagodda Divi* 


identified by Opionel Yule (Smith's Ancient Atlas, p. 22) as the 
Gudnr Koddura of Ptolemy on the river Maesolus, but 

^ there is another Kodfir south of this and Ana- 
niala Kuduru on^l|| riv^ bank four miles below Bezv^da has many 
inscriptions of and thirteenth centuries and may have 

existed in Ptolem^K timo. 

In the temple of Agastosvarasdmi in Pedana, a village five miles 
Pedana north of Masulipatam, are four inscriptions, one 

of 1298, three of 1303, apparently by some 
General of tho Varangal B4ja. 

Avanigadda, close to the river, is the station of a Deputy Tahsil* 
dir. On the pillars of the gopumm of the Vishnu 
Avanigadda. temple are five inscriptions of tho eleventh 

century mentioning names of Chola kings. 

South of this is the village of Talagadda Divi. In front of tho 
temple of Durgamba in the hamlet of Ganapos- 
Talagoddn Divi. jg a stone pillar with several inscriptions. 

One of those is a grant by a Chola king with date equivalent to 
A, D. 1083 and there is another inscription, dated 1231, which giViM , 
a very interesting pedigree of a cadet of the Kdkatiya family ot 
V arangal, who built tho temple of Qanapesvara in that year. It is 
mentioned that his grandfather founded an agraharam in thj^ 
Velniid, an old name for all tho Tsandavdlu country. 

In tho adjoining Tsallapalle or Devarakdta Zemindiri is tho ver^, 
ancient shrine of Srikakulai%.on tho left bank of 
Srikakuiam. the Kistna. It is said that this was the placo 

where Brahmans first settled in this District at the jnvitation of tho 
throo-oyod Pallava monarch, perhaps as early as the third century 
A. D. But none of the inscriptions here, — Mr, Sewell gives a list of 
29^ — is earlier than A, D. 1088 in the time of the Chola kings. Tho 
popular legend about Srlkdkulam is as follows : In the days of the 
good King Kodanda Bdmanna the officiating priest at the temple 
kept a concubine and each day when he prepared garlands to place 
on the image of Kakulasvdmi the priest wickedly decked his para- 
mour with the flowers and afterwards offered them to the deity. 
One day when the king, who was the patron of the temple, came to 
pay a ceremonial visit, the priest, according to custom, took the gar- 
land from the neck of the image and offered it to the king. As 
Kodanda Rdmanna accepted tho garland he descried among tho 
flowers a human hair and casting a suspicious glance upon the priest> 


Brikakalam. 
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he asked him how came a human hair into the garland which was on 
the idol’s nock. The priest, not knowing what to replied that 
the image had a lock of real hair behind its head an^his was doubt* 
loss one of these hairs. The monarch said that would sm this 
marvel and tho priest, on the verge of being detfl|k in his wicked- 
ness, silently implored tho deity to save him. SK^ing proceeded 
behind tho image and there, to the astonishment of all his Court, 
saw a real lock of hair growing on tho back of the stone idol’s head. 

'The festival at Srikikulam is held in the month of Vaisakham 
(May.) 

At Nidumolu, on the canal, aro three inscriptions of tho reigns of 
the Chola kings and at Pedda Kallcpalle, to tho 

p^d^K^lepallo. south-east of Tsollapallu aro fifteen inscriptions of ' 
which throe aro of the twelfth and throe of tho - 
eleventh century, and one is by Knlottunga Chdda Dova Gonkayya 
in tho thirteenth year of the reign of Vishnnvardhana. 

Tho island of Divi at tho mouth of tho Kistna gives its name to 
Point Divi where there is a Light-house. This island formerly be- 
longed to the Ndzvidu Zeminddrs, but was appropriated by the French 
who built a fort here and cut a canal from tho river to Masuli})atam. 
Afterwards Divi was included in tho Hav41i lands of Masulipatam and 
was given to Condregula Jogi Pantnlu, the Dn}>a8h, os a reward for 
his services. His brother Condregula Vcnkatarayaln was Dubash 
nnder later chiefs (n.,opiincil at Masulipatam and in 1776, took all 
tho Haveli laqda oS W fam lease, which lease was continued to 

his nephew Jaggappa. In 1807 Divi was given on Zeminddlri tenure 
to Condregula Gepala Bao who died on 30th April 1812 and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Jagannadha Bao. His descendant 
Condregpila Gopal Bao, Zemindar of Divi, died on 16th May 1836 
leaving authority to bis widow to adopt a son. The Zemindari of Divi 
was brought to sale on March 25th, 1853, and was purchased for 
Es. 25,000 by Government. 

9.— GUDIVADA TALUQ. 

This is a Deltaic Tainq lying to the north of Masulipatam and 
comprising within its limits the greater part of that curious de- 
pression between the alluvial deposits of the Kistna and Godaviri 
rivers, which is known as the Koll^ru lake. 

The two copper plates of tho .early Pallava dynasty mentioned bn 
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t ake, and legend connects the place 
of Orissa, from 1237 to 1282. The 


Qajapati fort was at Kolleti Kota on one 
pf the lake and that the enemy (whether 
n) encamped at Chigurukota on the shores 
of the lake and could not reach the Orissa garrison. At last they 
excavated a channel, the Upputeru, leading the lake waters into the 
sea and to ensure the success of this enterprise the General sacrificed 
his own daughter whence the breach is called Perantala Kanama to 
this day. I'he waters in the lake decreased and Kolleti K<5ta was 
taken. 

When the Settlement Report was prepared in 1860 there was 
considerable cultivation in the lake by means of lake water lifted by 
mechanical contrivances to the fields in the hot weather as the level 
fell. This cultivation was little better than a reserve for the ryots 
to fall back upon in dry seasons when the river irrigation failed, and 
it produceil only an inferior rice. The Board, in consideration of the 
exceptional difficulties of this cultivation, carried on at a distanco 
from the ryots^ homes, imposed no water rate, although for tile 
sake of this cultivation an escape weir had been built at the mfuth 
of the Upputeru to retain the level of the water. But in Fasli 
tho lake was brought under anicut irrigation and the Upputeru was 
left open as a tidal inlet between the sea and the lake. 

The cultivation in the lake which is now under the anicut system 
is peculiar, for the cultivators obtain no proprietary ‘rights in their 
lands but hold them only on annual leases, which may be revoked 
if any scheme necessitates that Course. There are in the lake 44 
villages which by the Survey clubbing some together have been 
nominally reduced to 27, but some are uninhabited. Gudivida, tho 
Tahsildiris head-quarters, is about twenty miles 
from Masulipatam. It is a place of great 
antiquity, a ruined Buddhist stujpa demolished by the Department 
of Public Works, is to be seen in the middle of the village. Pour 
caskets are said to have been found in it. To the west of the 
village is a fine Jain statue in good preservation. Further west 
is a mound, the old site of the town. Here massive pottery, 
beads of all kinds in metal, stone or glass and Andhra coins have 
been found. At the temple of Bhimesvara are two inscriptions 
recording private grants with dates equivalent to A. D. 1237, 1243. 


Gadivada. 



On the southern edge of the KoHeruajke 
station, Kaikaluru,^fec 

Knikntiiru 

KhUliudL with the remains of an 

Konukallu. 



Talu^ddr’s 
it is K^dindi 
The fort at 
built •by tho 
is the fort taken 


Kanukallu is said to ka* 

Kuddis. Mussulman coins are found in it* 

by Captain MacLeane of Colonel Forde’s army on March 3rd, 17594 

Other places of interest are MandapAdu with a Vishnuvardhana 

, , inscription and another of Pratkpa Rudra I, 

MaiKliii>adu. ^ . -i i i -i, * 

Kaatoram. and Kautarain where are said to bo Buddhist 


remains. 


lO.—BEZVADA TALUQ. 

Tho Taliiq of Bezv^da lies on the loft bank of tho rivor Kistna 
enclosing tho town of that name. It includes tho Kondapallo 
range of hills to the north where it is bounded by tho Nandigdma 
'raluq and the Nuzvidu Zomind^ri. On tho south it includes portion 
of^ihe territory acquired by tho Valliir Zeinind&r. 

From Bezviida a good road goes up tho loft bank of tho Kistna 
lillv Ards Ilaidarabad, and there are also roads from Bozvdda to 
mi^ro and Masiilipatam ; but to these two phicos the usual comrauni- 
(HjiiKon for nine months of tho yofir is by tho canals described in tho 
diopter on Irrigation. 

The town of Bezv^da (population 9,336) lies on tho river bank 
^ ^ picturesquely surrounded by hills of tho softer or 

• schistose gneiss. Tho convenience of this place 

for a ferry across the Kistna would lead one to suppose that thero 
must have been a town hero in very early times and many ancient 
roraains have been found at BezvSda, but it is doubtful if any of them 
arc Buddhist. Mr. Robert Sewell, who resided hero for some years, 
maintained the view that the cuttings in the hills overlooking tho 
town mark tho sites of Buddhist temples and he read a paper beforo 
tho Royal Asiatic Society suggesting that here were the Eastern 
and Western Monasteries visited by the Chineso pilgrim Hiouen 
Tsaug in A. D. 639, but this suggestion was not accepted by Mr. 
Fergusson, and Dr. Burgess, on visiting Bezv^lda in December 
1881, declined to see anything in the rock platforms on the Telegraph 
Ilill but an old quarry. To adopt Mr. SewelFs suggestion involves 
that Hiouen Tsang made no mention of the stupa at Axnr&vati 
which was certainly then in existence. On the other hand if Che 
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ChinoHu traveller spoke of Amrdvati as one of the two monasteries 
the second monastery has not been discovered, and there are no 
hills very near AmnWati. Mr. BeaPs translation the original text 
of liionen IVang, as quoted in Mr. SewelVs paper, is here given 
for reference, but it must be admitted that inaccuracies of topography 
may have crept into th»* traveller's narrative and that it is not safe 
to build much eonji'ctiire on any one phrase. The city referred to 
is JJhanakachoka (Bharanikdta ?) capital of the kingdom of Pinki 
(Vongi?y 

To the ciiist of the city, resting on the side of a mountain, is the 
'' Eastern Monastery ; to the west of the city, resting on the side of 
a mountain, is the Western Monastery. An early King of this 
country eonstriKited here a chaittja in honour of Buddha ; he bored 
out the river-course, constructing a road through it; he made in 
the sides of the mountain long galleries,wide chambers connecting 
them one with aiu)tlier along the whole course of the cscari) (or, 
at the ba(‘k of the mountain he constructed a cavern in connec- 
“ tion with these chambers;/’ 

Til the lih) of Fliouen Tsnng by Hoei-li, M. Julien’s translation 
says ; A Ih'st do la capitalo, on aconstruit surune moutague lo cou- 
vent (Prirv’’a<,*ilft yanghar<1.ma.) : A Ponest'de la villo, on aolevo sur 
locoto oppose do lu mouta gne lecouveiit rAvara9ilfl» Sangliar^ima'. 
Uii ancionroido ce royaiime I’avait construit en I’honneur dii Boud- 
“ (Ilia ot y avait deploye toute la magnificence des palais de la 
** Bactriane.” 

Both works speak of mountains in the vicinity. The monasteries 
were di's(H'led since a hundred years because the spirit of the moun- 
tains bud frightened away all travellers. There is also aiiotluT pas- 
sage ns follows : A little distance to the south of the city there is a 
'* hiTgo terraced mountain; This is the place where Bhavaviveka, the 
master of the S/istras, remains inthopalaceof the A suras, awaiting 
" the arrival of the Bodhisatva Maitr^ya, that he may sec him when 
he arrives at perfect intelligence.” These are the texts upon 
which this discuSbion has arisen. If the traveller had made any 
mention of the Kistna river it would bo easier to form an opinion. 
His omission to do so shows how little reliance can be placed upon 
his description of localities. 

Two stone images have been found on the western hill and one on 
the eastern hill, perhaps of Jain origin. Excavations show that there 
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was formerly a large city on the site of the present ti)wn. Mr. Sewell 
mentions 47 inscriptions with dates from the ol(^venth century of tlie 
Christian era. Situated as it is at a convenient ferry on the river 
and surrounded by a natural defence of hills, Bczvtlda was *a con- 
stant halting place for all tlio armies mentioned in tlio previous his- 
torical chapters, from A.D. 1023, when tljfe Chola kings obtained 
this country, down to 17(55, when Nizim AH appeared hero and 
threatened Masulipataiii. The hill known in these days us the 
Telcgmph hill formerly ended in an abrupt scarp on the river, 'riio 
road along the face of this hill was a hundred years ago a gallery 
with overhanging cliff and was regarded by military men us a defile 
of considerable strategic importance. After General Caillaud 
inarched through Bezv4daand took the Kondapalle fortress on March 
loth, 170(5, this defile was protected by a lunette or redoubt on tho 
hill which was garrisoned for some years afterwards and of which 
tra(‘es sfill remain. The overhanging cliff was removed by the 
1). P. W. who used this face of tho hill as a quarry when construct- 
ing \ \w aiiiciit. 

Two inscriptions at the Kanaka Durga temple on tho western hill 
dated A. D. 1518 give the genealogy for eight generations back of a 
Kshatriya family. It is s»iid that as early as A. D. 591 four B&jjiftt 
tribes came to 13ezv&da under tho lojidership of one Madhavavarma, 
whose lineal descendants, a thousand years afterwards, wore Sirdars 
of iiifliuuice under tho Kings of Qolconda, in 1052 ostablifffied them- 
selves ill the Vizagapatarn country and in 1713 erected tho fort at 
Vizianagararn Vhore they have since resided. The late Mahilraja 
of V'izianagaram visited Bezvada, tho homo of his family for 
so many centuries, and his visit is recorded in a Telugu inscription, 
cut ill imitation of ancient characters . All the RS.jpfits in tho' 
Northern Circars acknowledge the lineage of this Pusapdti family 
and reganl the Mahdraja of Vizianagararn as their Chief. — 

The anicut which has been constructed here across the river 
Kistna is described in the chapter on Irrigation. It is, however, not 
the only triumph of togineering skill to be seen at this spot. I'ho 
telegraph wires of the line from Madras to Calcutta are carried 
across the Kistna from hill to hill in a single span, the longest span 
of telegraph wire as yet erected anywhere. The wires are fastened 
to stout teak beams which are held by backstays into the rocks on 
the hill side. Every day the Telegraph lasfiars climb the cliffs and 
inspect these beams. There are three wires independently faeteued' 
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to fieparate supports. On t}i6 Sitanagaram hill the lowest support is 
366 feet and the highest is 872 feet above the level of the crest ^ 
the anicut. ^ the Bezv^da hill the lowest support is 380 feet aim 
the highe8J|||k05 feet above the anicut. The distance in a 
straight support to support is 5,000 feet, but the wires of 

course dip considerably, the lowest wire above midstream being 
only 66 feet above the anicut level. The Bezvada hill is above the 
anicut and the Sitanagaram hill below it, so the wires pass over 
the anicut in a slant and as in July 1882 there was more than 20 
feet of water passing over the anicut the wires were then within 
46 feet of tlio flood level. This dip, about 300 feet per pendicular 
dip in a span of 5,000 feet or 1 in 16, is said to be less than what 
ought to be given, in other words the wire is screwed up tighter 
than mechanical formula warrant, but there was no alternative 
except a sub-fluviatilo cable. Bezvdda is the station of tlu^ Superin- 
tending Engineer, 2nd Division, of the Executive Engineer Eastern 
Delta, and of the Head Assistant Collector. The Church Missionary 
Society have schools here and there is a small Catholic chapel visited 
occasionally by a priest of the Haidarabad Vicariate. 


Among the inscriptions collected by Mr. Sowell in this Taluq may 
be noted two dated A. D. 1157 in Potavaram and Jakkarnpndi 
villages and one in Senikepadu, dated A. D. 1174, said to bo of tho 
Chola kings. 

Tho most interesting historical remains in Bezvada Taluq are tho 
ruins of the hill fortress of Kondapalle. Tho 
various vicissitudes of this picturesque strong- 
hold have been related in the previous chapters, but a brief sum- 
mary may hero bo given. It was built circa A. D. 1360 by Anuveina 
Eoddi of Kondavidu and was called Kondapalle afteir the shepherd 
Kondadu who showed the site to the Reddi king. After the close 
of the Reddi dynasty the fort passed under the Ri ja of Orissa from 
whom it was taken in 1471 by the youthful Bfnhammad Shah II. 
of Kulburga. The garrison revolted about 1476 and in 1477 the 
place stood a siege of six months at the close of which occurred the 
episode related by Perishta. The youthful king ascended the hill 
to the fort and with his own hands killed the Brahmans who were 
officiating at a Hindu temple within it. Pour years later the 
encampment at the foot of Kondapalle witnessed the tragic fate of 
the aged minister Khijd Mahmdd Gav^n. After this date the 
fortress appears to have passed out of the* hands of the Muham* 
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nmdans. It was taken circa 1515 by Krishna Deva Riya, but was 
r^tored to the Orissa Rajas when the Kistna'was made the 
boundary between their territory and that of VijayAjlagar. Before 
the year 1530 Sultan QuH Qutb Sh^h of GolcotjljK^efoated the 
Orissa R^jas and took Kondapalle which for the nej^kty years was 
the out-post of the Muhammadan power. The sentinels on the 
walls of Kondapalle could see the cliffs of Kondavidii which still 
held a Hindu garrison. In 1557 the commandant of Kondavidu 
actually crossed the Kistna and attacked Bozviida and Ibrdhitn- 
patam under the very towers of Kondapalle. Notwithstanding 
this proximity of the enemy Kondapalle was a favourifco residence 
of IbrdMin Shah, king of Golconda (1530-1580), but it was during 
the reign of his great grandson, Sultan ’AbdulUh (1 (>61-1 009) that 
the place was made fit for a royal residence, the Btila llissar^' 
being built of Burmese teak. In July 1687 the fortress was 
trcaclierously surrendered to the troops of the Emperor Auraiigzib. 
On the 10th of March 1766 it was feebly defended by the forces of 
Nizian Ali against General Caillaud who took it by assault. The 
General spoke highly of the strength of the place, but the Engineer, 
Capt. Stevens, said that it was so extensive that it would ro<]uiro an 
army rather than a garrison to hold it and suggested (hat, the 
object in view being to secure the Bezvada pass, a small work 
modern principles of fortification ho erected on the plain bol^ 
Kondapalle. This was not done, but a small detachment of Com- 
pany’s troops was stationed at the foot of the hill until January 
1859 when the station was abandoned. The only remaining barrack 
room is now utilised as a Travellers’ bungalow. The town has still 
a population of 4,289. 

Mr. Oram in 1786 wrote as follows of Kondapalle : 

The works are miles in compass greatly decayed and concealiMl 
^^in many places by the underwood and trees that have been suffered 
'' to grow about '^em ; and indeed the area of the Fort is now a 
mere forest of various and lofty trees and the haunt of tigers and 
every other species of wild animal. An old pile of Moorish 
building, the most finished work I have seen in the Circars and 
which was the abode of the Mahommedan Killadars is within the 
" fort but is now almost entirely destroyed by persons in authority 
^^for the sake of its fine timbers. * ♦ * Many of our officers 
and sepoys have been carried off by the malignant Hill Fever IJiat 
rages here at a particular season, but it is necessary to have a post 
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in this Quarter from the rudeness of the Zemindaries and from its 
being on the high road to Hyderabad.^^ 

At Ibrahimpatam on the main road is a Travellers* bungalow. 
^J’he plain between Kondapalle and the Bezv^da hills is below the 
flood level of the Kistiia. In 1853 an embankment was erected 
but the flood of July 1882 breached this embankment and the 
Kistna water flowed eastwards across country breaching the Ellore 
canal. 

ll.-~NANDIGAMA TALUQ. 


This Taliuj lies to the west of the Kondapalle range of hills 
between the Kivor Kistna and the Nizdm’s Dominions. It includes 
the two detached Zemind^ris of Munag^la and Lingagiri which lie 
within the Niz.im’s territoiy. The river Muneru with its tributary 
the Varcru and also the Paleru flow from the north through this 
Taluq and enter the Kistna. The road from Bezv^da towards 
Haidarabad traverses the Taluq from east to west. 


The diamond-producing villages of Partiala^ Kodavatakullu and 
Ustapallo, on the left bank of the Kistna, were reserved by the 
• ifizam when the Kondapalle Circar was ceded to the East India 


Qs^l^pany in 1706. 
* 

^AUchakacIiorlo. 


Entering the Taluq from Bezvdda a halt is 
usually made at Kanchakacherla which Colonel 
Yule identifies as the Konta Kossyla of Ptolemy 


iWiiich was on on the river Maesolus, Four miles to the north is 


the village of Zuzzdru, mentioned in an inscription of the tenth 
century {Indian Antiquary VIII., 76.) where is the old fort of the 
Bezvada Zemindars. Eight miles to the north is Tsavutapalle whero 
is a pillar with date equivalent to A. D. 1222. 


A march of little more than nine miles, crossing the Maneru, 
leads to Nandigama, the station of the Tahsildar. 

Naiiuifr&nia. 

Two miles to the east across the Maneru is 


lUghavaparam with the remams of a fort built 
g arainram. V^sireddi Choud^ri R^mayja. Here 

is a station of the Church Mission Society with abont 800 Christians’ 
under the Bevd. J. Stone. To the north of this lies the Bfrmareddi- 
palle hill with some carved stones which may on inspection prove to* 
alio Buddhist origin. The local tradition says* 

that the hill was the residence of a dancing girl, 
and this seems to be the usual legend about the sites of Buddhist 
temples in this dis^ct. 


Rimareddipollo. 
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Higher up the Muneni and on its right bank is Penuganchiprilu 
, ’ _ which may be the Palanchenniir near the river” 

^^•“ngaiichipnSlu. according to Ferishta, Sultiin QuH Qutb 

RlifcTi defeated an enormous Hindu army circa 1520. * • 

To the south between Nandigilma and the river Kistna are seve- 
ral villages deserving of mention. At Munagdlapalle and Mnpp^la 
are inscriptions of the thirteenth century. At Kanchala is an old fort, 
within which are broken stones bearing five inscriptions, two dated 
equivalent to A. D. 1185. At Rdvulap^da, further south, thoro are 
also five inscriptions, and one deserves special investigation as it 
records a grant to the temple by Kota Gundra Raja, probably one of 
the kings of Dharanikdta, but they aro supposed to have been Jains. 
At Munalur, at the mouth of the Munem on its left bank, is an 
inscription with a mythical account of tlio origin of tho stream . 
Journeying westward from Nandigama one passes throngli i^udda- 
varam, where, on a stone south of tho village, is a grant of A. 1). 
1268 in the time of the Regent Rudramma, and arrivcis at Gudi- 
metta on tho river bank. There is hero a picturesque old fort said 
to have been built by the Kondavidu Reddis, but thoro aro four 
inscriptions on a stone east of tho mosque and three on a slab lyingfi- 
near, and four of these seven inscriptions have dates of tho Orai^pri;’ 
or Chola dynasties before the time of tho Roddi kings. Higher 
up tho river, on the north bank, at Vedidri, whore there is a i cmple 
of Nara.simhasvdmi, and at Mukti^'ala, tho residence of the ViisirctI(Hl> 
Zemiuddr, are several inscriptions of the thirteenth century which ' 
will probablyAhrow light on the local history of that period. 

Leaving Nandigdma by the road to tho north-west ono passes 
through Navibpet, where is a temple with six inscriptions, three 
bearing dates of the thirteenth centun'. On tho left hand is Kana- 
kanchi with an old fort and four inscriptions, ono as old as A. 1). 
1146 records a grant by Rdljendra Chola. Tho road passes Kongara 
Malla, a l<x*ality which long bore a bad reputation as tho resort of 
highway robbers. To the right is Bhimavaram, which also has an 
inscription of date A. D. 1146. The usual halting place for troops 
on the march is at Sher Muhammadpet beyond which is the village 
of Anumanchipalle, where, in the Siva temple, are five inscriptions 
with dates from A. D. 1203 to 1260. Two miles south of Sher 
Muhammadpet is the flourishing town of Jaggayyapet, (population 
10,072). It was formerly called Betavolu, but 

Jagffayyapet. y isireddi Venkatddri Naidn, who enclosed it with 
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a wall and invitod merchants to setttlo here, called it by the n^c 
of his father Jaggayya. The town is a depfit for much of the 
inerce which goes on between the Northern Circars andtheNizdi 
D(uniniftns or Central Indifii, commerce which would justify the 
construction of a BailWay from Bezviida to Secunderabad. 

The road for Haidarabad passes through part of the Nizdm’s terri- 
tory and arrives at the detached Zeminddri of Munagala. At Tdda- 
vayi, two miles west of Munag&la, are two inscrip- 
tions in the templo of Mallikharjuna, one dated 
D 1300 in tlic reign of Pratdpa Rudra. The other in the time 
nnayya lleddi is dated 1306. If the date is 1366 it may bo of 
Anftvdrna Rc‘ddi of Kondavidu, but the Munagdla Zeminddrs are 
Reddis and the inscription may relate to one of their ancestors. 

In this Taluq there are very many stone circles, which have been 
noticed in the Indian Antiquary IV., 305. There are varioug spots 
supposed to possibly contain remains of Buddhist monuments. Mr. 
R. Sewell mentions Budavdda, four miles west of Jaggay^fpet, 
Mulkdpuram, seventeen miles north-west of Nandigdma, Kokir^ni, 
six miles south-west of Munagdla and Nelamarri with Undrakota 
fortress to the north-west. 

One locality near Jaggayyapot was inspected in February 1882 by 
Dr. Burgess who found the remains of a Buddhist stupa of date 
about two hundred years before the Christian era. A description of 
these remains is given by Dr. Burgess in his notes on the Amrdvati 
stuj)a published at the Madras Government Press, 1882. Some 
carvings are of an archaic typo and the letters on some slabs are of 
the character used about 200 to 170 B.C. 

From fragments of pillars at the eastern gate Dr. Burgess put 
together the following inscription which was written in characters 
of about A. D. 200. 


Success ! On the 10th day of the 6th fortnight of the rainy 
season of the 20th year of the King, the illustrious Purushadatta, 
son of Madhari hero of the Ikhakus. The mason Siddhartha, a 
^'resident of the village Mah& Kadurdra, son of the mason 
Ndgachandra, a resident of the village Nadanura in the country of 
Kamaka, his mother Nagilini being foremost, and together with 
his wife Samudriiii, son Mulasiri, daughter Nagabudhnika, brother 
** Budhiuaka, wife Chakanika, sons Nagasiri and Chandasiri, daughter 
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Siddharthinika> also with his casto-fellows, friends and relations, 
/^(Sfected in all five worshipful pillars, at the east(‘rn oiitranco of tlio 
Chaitya of BhagavAn Buddha in the villa‘^o of Velagiri, 
" His own charitable gift established for tho welfare and happiness 
" of all sentient beings.” - * 

In the path round the stujya, on the west side, was found an 
image of Buddha on tho base of which is an inscription iu characters 
of about A. D. 600 recording tho erection of this imago by Ohaiulra 
Prablid, disciplo of Jaya Prabha Chirya, a disciple of Niig&.rjun4 
Chary&. 
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. i^pendiz to ITo^ XI- Nandigama Taluq. 

• Dr. HETNE’S journey. 

Observations made on a tour from Samulcoltah to Hydrahad, 

My suite consisted of near forty persons : twelve palankeen boys for myself 
and one massulji : «i-v boys and a massalji for my dubash’s duly, four conry coolies 
to carry my and provisions, one dranghtsman, two plant collectors, 

two peons, nnr 3 servant, four invalid sepoys, Ac. In the night of the Ist of August 
m I .set out with my suite from Condapilly and arrived in the morning at 
OftWi t^arteul, where I wished to stay in order to make a botanical excursion to tho 
BMdA hills. But my palankeen boys objected to it, bocatiso it was a Nizam’s 
vilii||p and a Company’s village was only four miles farther off where they could 
pmetiro pots and rice at a cheaper rate, as they are always absolute, or when they 
are disappointed make one feel it, I wont on with them to Coclmmchirla. I stopped 
in a tine tamarind tope at the east end of the village, in preference to tho choultry at 
tho other sid»' of it, which was occupied by an Armenian. It is under the fourth 
division of which Mr. Oakes is Collector. 

About 4 o’clock in tho afternoon we broke up again, crossed a small river about 
four miles from it, called Kisera or Bniyala. Tho buildings in the villages are kept 
in pretty good repair anil thc! inhabitants seem to bo on tho whole in comfortable 
cinMunstaruNvs. Before siinaot we reached Nandiknm, a good village with a large 
pagoda, in which tho Hindoo hours wore regularly struck. An elephant also belonged 
^o it that bad been pro-sontod by Vassaroddy, tbo Zemindar, to whom the village 
belongs. Tlio choultry was occupied by some peons of tb© Zemindar’s, who made 
room however immodiately, and procured mo all tho comforts that the village affonledi 
n fowl, milk, rice, &c. Most of those kind of people are Moormen, who are paid by 
th<nr t'lnployers by orders upon villages that owe money to the Circar for their kists 
and from which they get from a quarter of a rupee to a rupee a day until the money 
is paid. are usually a sot of lazy thioves that would rather starve than work, 

who cringe in the presence of their masters or any man in authority, and aro 
insnff(‘rjibly insolent to every other person. (Here follows a description of torturing 
defaulting ryots.) 

This was the last place where I met with a chonltyy in which one might find 
sheltiir in tho rainy season, provided tho rain does not come from the east where it 
is operu Most of tho choultries in the Circars are nothing but places surrounded by 
mud walls, twelve feet high, thatched with straw, about sixteen feet long and from 
ten lo twt'lvo broad. In the walls are holes for putting an earthen vessel which is 
to serve as t\ lamp in the night. In this the palankeen is placed w'hen the weather 
is rainy or cM and around it flock the palankeen boys. An old dirty fakir, in one 
of the corners smokes his chillum. Some of the palankeen boys light their cherutes ; 
others sloop and snore ; all combine to make it comfortable to themselves, while their 
master is almost suffocated by a complication of odours. 

Finding tho couiitiy pleasant, I did not go on early in the morning. On the west 
of the villnge was a tank lately built, and not far from this tank, under a largo tree, 

1 found the Armenian. I invited liim to eat a curry and rice with me and he did not 
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38 leave me till I came to Hydnibad. He had with him a groat many 
vah||d>le articles of trade. The small guard I hod along with mo and my numeruiis 
must have been a great inducement for him to continue in our company. 


Between this village and Couchumchtrla, I lanndakind of stone calloH by the 
Gentoos, Guruwintam, with which tlu\v polish itoel* It is an aggregate of small 
garnets agglutinated by an in/perceptible but very strong conieut. They m e nil of an 
irregular form, a glassy lustre, ai*o very hard : their 8i)ecific gravity is only 31 
Probably these stones aro detached fr«>m the neighbouring hills. Garnets of a 
regular form and perfectly pellucid arc found about Ooudapilly aud Bozvudtih and all 
along the banks of the KistnnU; aud formerly, I uuderstaud, aprolitable trade with 
them was carried on oven to Europe. 


About 4 o'clock wo sot out from Nandikniu and passed a largo village 
Nabobpatnnin, about eight miles from it; on the west sido of whicli was fiil^ 
large tank w'hicb cannot bo less than three or four milos in circiiiiifereu(i||^^^e 
villsge seorned tr» bo inhabited by rather opulent people for the Iioiincs woro^l^^y 
good and lurge; it bidonged to Vassareddy and is the best I have seen on tin’s liw yf 
Condapilly. From ibis village we came into a jungle that had lately in part, boon 
cleared oi‘ its iiiub'i'wooil by the Zemindar, to put an end t>o the many aceidenrs tiiat 
had b.ift})en«‘<l {o travelbTS from robbers and tigers, witli whicli tlicHO jtingly plaiiiH 
vrere infested. On the right baud we paKsod by u hill culled TbioiCH' Hill, onaeeeunt. 
of the nlielter >\liich it affordt?d U» this dcHcrijitiou of people, before they norc driven 
ttv^ay by the Zemindar's sepoys. 


Tin* palankeen boys, impressed with the fear of tigers amt robbers, made the best 
of their way and arrived befor<3 ten u clock ut St'r Mahoinmet] Pottiih about t wen ly 
miles from Xandikum. In the morning another tmveller overtook us, n Mr Harding, 
a young IriHbnian, who ijitroiJuecd himmdf with much afTiibility and we ^oon beeuino 
acquainted.. He was nq adventurer or ii Mtblier of fortune! hud b(s*n a ('uptuin in 
the Rajah of Travfii. core’s service, and conceived high ifloas of his fuluro 8itimfi»>ii at 
Hydnibad. .hidging from the letters of rentimmendaliun ho nIiowimI me, ho had 
rouHon to expect that his situation would beat least lucrative' was killed in 

battle a few ye!i.r| afterwards, commanding a large army of llolcar's, jupt as be luul 
gaine<l a vi. tory over ScindiaJ Near this village was a large tank, that watei-ed all the 
rico lields A\ith which the tojie, whore wo had put up, was surroiimlod. Indeed 
it might water all the country to J uggampettah, a large trading village about nix 
miloH to the south. 1 thought the country remarkably pretty; the soil wuk fertile 
u-ul nuthiiig wnti wanting bat hands to clear it ^ its jungle and to till the ground. Wo 
went almost round the tank with our guns and killed some quails and ducks. Tlio 
Ariricnian (ni liis side was as happy as possible. Ho stole unawares on a conplo of 
doves and killed them both at once. After our return to our x>alankeon we took a 
hc^arty meal of curry and rice and opened our last bottle of wine. 


We left Ser Mahommed Pcitah about 2 o'clock and passed through a great deal of 
jungle that hnd the appearance of having been formerly cultivated land ; tor wo miw, 
not only deserted villages and pagodas* but ruined forts and several very large tatiks, 
which, notwithstanding they were out of repair, contained much water, and w^ould 
be the soiin'o of riches in countries supplied with a greater number of hands. 
Grass was very luxuriant eveiywbcrc and rny fellow travcdlc.r remarkecl that 
this country was the best adapted ho ha<l ever seen for the breeding of horses. 
So indeed it appcamlat present during tho rain ; but I doubt whether during the 
dry months it will have to Uiasi of a single blade of grass. * 
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It waH bocoming dark when I arrived at Commerabunder, a miserable villl^ with 
a mor(» in iBorablo clioultry. It hod however a fort, if that name can bo given to a 
j)lace of 10 or 12 acres of land, inclosed on four sides with high mud walls and haVjtot/ 
Home ill^i^mHirueted basiiuuH in the comers. There was another choultry in tro 
village HOifiowhat cleaner than the one that we occopiod ; but besides the prohibition 
laid upon our entering it by the Cutwall, as it belonged, ho said, to a neighbouring 
liajah, tlio outranco was so narrow that it would not admit of our palankeens. ‘ 


I cannot avoid noticing h<'re a clrcumstanco which I consider as strange, that 
Eurofieans still suffer Mieni.selvos to be excluded by the natives from the best 
(daces. It is the more surprising that the natives should attempt this practice as 
neither in Mkmi' eiistonis n(»r religion does there exist snch a rule as denying admittance 
to any bill, a piirriM. it is wrong in Europeans to suffer such a comparison and much 
worst* to cKpicss il, (‘ven in jest. The Moormen treated the natives very differently ; 
and .iltlioiigh now tuitireJy out of jiowor, are still admitted whero a European is 
afraid t'» .show IiIm I’sieo. 

Troni tliiH iligrcHsion I return to Comadabad, whore wo slept as well as the mus- 
<pietoe.s and tlie fnniigatioiiH of our palankeen boys would permit us. Wo set off as 
Hoou nH it dawned and passed through a groat many cultivated rice iioldg, watered as 
it afl(*rwnrds pppoared by a large tank near Munagall, which is about twelve itiiles 
•distant and the last village in this direction belonging to the Company. It lias a 
muikfoi't and a small gaiTison commanded by a native officer. This garrison 
•^Micessary In pmtnct the vilhigoa from numberless thieves that infest the jiin^e 
}ior(*abont like ligers. They are iiccoKSsary also to keep the conimiinicatiou oymi 
between llie (hnnpany’s ieiTitories urul lLydi*abad; the resident of which place Icccps 
Ivkintlof I appal office h(wo. I vvaN visited by a petty ZcmindaiM the terms having 
biM'ii set tied (n oviously that we should speak to each other standing or that ho 
shouhl b(* allowed to sit down with us. 1 presented him wdth aponknifoof which 
tlu'y are always in w'nnt. When it shuts they consider it as a valuable gift. Ho has 
a Hiiiall /iemindary in tho fourth division. He belonged to the Eeddy family, one of 
the mii.sl renowned in the annals of thoTeliuga kings. 

We bad jmt up at an old but large mosque that ktood on a rfiiizig ground closo 
to the village. *lu front wo had a tine largo tanks and from the top of tho building 
to which we ascended by a ^igh+ of steps, we could see before us a great extent of 
country. Avilli many scattered hills; the whole covered wdth an almost imi)enetrablo 
juiigh'; w'liile behind ns lay tho village and a great many rice fields, furnishing a 
striking contrast between tho dominions of tho Comi>any and tho Nizam. 
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CHAPTEB m 

GEOLOGY. 

Tho wliole area of tlio Kistua District has boon travorsoil by rnomr 
bers of tlu> Geological Survey of India : Dr. Oldham, Messrs. 
Charles Oldham, W. T. Blanford, King and Foote*. 'Fho results of 
their observations have boon published in tho Memoirs of tho Geolo- 
gical Survey. Tlio Palnadis treated in V^ol. VIII, I’nrt I, price lls. 1, 
tho Guntur country in Vol. XVI, Part I, price Its. 1-8, and tho 
liezvada country in VoL XVI, Part III, price tts. 2. These publica- 
tionsi have maps and many illustmtivo sections. 

Tho gool(»gy of tho Kistna District is interesting from more than 
one ]»oinl of view. Tho curiously contorted limestone beds of tlio 
i^aliiad pros(?ut a strati graphical problem to tlio student : tho £o«sil- 
iferous patches in other parts of tho District arc not far romoftSft 
jPhun the ( arboniferous jicriod, and lastly there are good grounds to 
suppose that tho historical gems, the Koh-i-noor and tlio Itageut 
diamond, were found in this District. 

Mr. Foote kindly sketched tho following schomo of tho forma- 
tions in this Dwtrict: — 

Blown sands. Soils. Tufa (Kaiikar)., 

Hec(*nt .j' iUluvia. Marino and fluviatild.^ 

Lateritic gj^avels. ^ 

Tertiary? Ippatara Conglomerato (Cuddaloro sand- 

stones f ) • 

Pavulur sandstones = ? Taugcllamudi sand- 
stones) . 

Vemavaram shales = ? Rcigavapuram shales. 

^ '^iBudav&da sandstones = ? Gollapallo sand- 

stones. 

Lower Gondwana ^ 

System > N6zvJdu sandstones^ (Kampti beds.) 

(Triassic-Perraian) j 

S Palnhd Hmcstonc.s = (? Khandcrlirnostonos). 
Palndd sandstuucs == (? Banganapailo sand- 
stones- 
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Kadapa scries 


(Ineissic rocks 


Slates and limestones of Sadimat Ko^d&and 
Melvaga valley. 

Quartzites and slates of 

Nekarikallu, Ckiutapalle and Jaggayyapet. 

Schistose gneiss of Bezvada, Sattenapalle^ 
Ac. 

Granitoid gneiss of Bellamkonda, Konda- 
palle and Kondavidu. 


Tho cryatjilliiio metamorpliic gneiss is the oldest formation, 
and Mr. King suggests that the flat tops of the gneissic hills all 
sloping in a plane to the south-east show an old marine floor which 
has Ik'oii deej)ly eroded during the formation of tho present valleys 
and plains. These flat tops are clearly displayed at Mangalagiri, 
Kitanagaram and Bozvdda, and are to be seen on the hills of the 
same formation all the way north to Vizagapatam. 

sphere are several varieties of gneiss within the limits of tjp 
Kistna district, but the Geological Department has not given 
tia this subject sufficient to subdivide and correlate the different 
groups oi* gneissic rock, and indeed, the matter is not ofttiudU 
importance. It may suffice to say that they roughly divid^-jthe 
gneiss into granitoid and schistose, tho granitoid being probably 
older as it has undergone a greater metamorphosis. Of tliis granitoid 
giK'iss are composed the higher hills in the district, such as Bogala 
Konda near Viiiukonda, Koiappa STonda near Narsaravupet, tlie 
Bellainkonda., KondavfSu aoid K^Adapalle £ills, with* many others 
of less elevation. In this granitoid gneiss Mr. Foote distinguishes 
throe principal varieties, t^e homblendic being most frequent, the 
micaceous next and then the epidotio. In some rocks, however, 
only quartz and felspar Were visible. intensely black variety of 
homblendic gneiss, which Dr* Heyne and other observers have 
mistaken for basalt, forms tho Bogala Konda, a conical hill formerly 
supposed to be of volcanic origin, and also Kotappa Konda, while 
the low rocks immediately north of Guntdr at h&m are examples of 
ordinary hoinblendic granite gneiss. The micaceous and homblen- 
dic varieties are associated in the Kondavidu hills and in the hills 
between Amr&vati and Guntur. Bollamkonda is an example of the 
epidotic variety. 


The schistose gneiss extends in a broad band from the Nellore 
District past Vinukonda and Narsaravupet, the band narrowing as it 
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passM "through the Sattenapalle Taluq to reach the Kistua west of 
Am^&vati. It appears to bo a later rock as it is not so metamor- 
phosed as is the granitoid gneiss* ff'he Bezvada hills and the 
Sitanagaram, Undavalle and Mangalagiri hills are coriipolod of a 
peculiar variety of this rock, whence the geologists have called it 
fho Bezvada gneiss. Mr. Foote describes it as a rather fine grained 
qaartzo-micaceotts felspathic schist, containing several accessory 
** minerals, chief of which are garnets of a small size but occurring in 
“ great numbers, and a brown felspar, forming small quasi-nodular 
aggregations/^ Mr. King says it might be termed murckisoniia 
gneiss as it is characterised by the presence of this form of orthoclaso 
felspar. The anicut at Bezvdda is built of this stone except the cut- 
stone copings which are of granitoid gneiss from Koudapallo, The 
connection between this Bozvida or murchisonito gneiss and tho 
granitoid gneiss of the Kondapallo hills, or the granitoid gneiss ‘of 
the rocks cropping out on the road from Mangalagiri to (luiitur, or 
granitoid gneiss of the Nirkonda hill conspicuous with its pagpd^ 
west of Mangalagiri, has not been satisfactorily ostablisbod, 
^ no section has boon found showing tho rocks in contact or ev^ 
iji moderate proximity. , 

Tliero are but few intrusive rocks in this gneissio area and thdllil 
few are of little importance. There are trap dykes around Bollam- 
kouda and to tho north of the dykes being dioritic in 

character, many of them distinctly porphyritic, (Perhaj)s from such 
a source came tho stojuie used in the iempl^ on a small granitoid 
hillock near Aminabad, ten mil^ #est of G^tfir, a stone beautifully 
Carved and polished.) There are some qgartz veins, tho most 
remarkable being the mass of quartz west of Nckarikallu, and there 
are quartz veins south of Viuukonda, Jb)tttiio indication was observed 
of tho presence of gold in aiky of the quartz intrusions. 

As regards the probable age pf these crystalline gneissic forma- 
tions geologists cannot as yet venture an opinion, for the formation 
is azoic and there are no materials to correlate it with formations in 
other parts of the world, but it may be referred to the Jiaurentian 
series, which includes the fundamental gneiss of tho Hebrides in 
Weatem Scotland. 

2. We now pass to a more recent series of metamorphic rocks, 
to which the name of the Kadapa series has been given by the 
geological surveyors, a great series of quartzites, sktes and fime- 
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stones whicli begins with a bold outlier at Nagari near Ma 
oxtondH from Tirupati over the greater part of the Kadapa and 
Districts into the Nizam’s Dominions, an extent roughly estimai 
jif. two fiundrod miles long and a hundred broad. These rocks are 
much less altered than the gnoissic series, but no fossil has been 
found in thorn. The B(idiiiicntary character of the formation is, 
however, abundantly evident and some geologists suppose that it 
marks the position of a vast gulf or inland sea among the gneissic 
hills in bygone ages. The frequent presence of well defined ripple 
marks and groat beds of conglomerate in the quartzite confirms this 
idea. As there are no fossils the relative age of the rock cannot 
with certainty be given, but it must bo vastly older than the J^ian 
carboniforoua series (or Lower Grondwana series) seeing that bfthfruun 
tht- two is intercalated another important series of meta|i|||^hic 
rocks, the Karndl or Vindhyan series on which further nonk IsjBio 
Godavari valley the Indian coal measures rest unconformably^* %o 
wo ara safe in attributing a very early period to this 
system, a period as early as the Lower Silurian or mor^ probaMy 
ih# ^njbrian series, making it contemporaneous with the slates of 
Wi^ 




/'.V.' 


TfijI deposition of this enormous thickness of rocks, estimated Mt 
21,000 f(?ot, over sq extensive an area must have been spread evei^, 
immense jwriods of time. To tho east of the Dindi river (which 
joiM tho Kistna river at tho extreme west c4 tho Paln^ul) th# 
geologists could clearly trace the flat surface of gneissic rock,^ 
enddcntly a groat plane of marine denudation. Upon this founda- 
tion was deposited tho Kadapa'' system. The beds composing this 
formation have been subdivided by the Geological Department into 
four groups, and those again into various sub-groups, each gi’eat 
change in mineral character showing a period’ ki the history of this 
primeval gulf. These sub-divisions were named from the localities 
where they are well displayed and the names are given here, as these 
names will be used in describing the Kadapa rocks in the Kistna 
District. In this nomenclature the term quartzite, itself a fine 
grained metamorphosed sandstone, includes all the dotrital siliceous 
rocks, such as grit, conglomerate, breccia, &c., and tho slates, so 
called, are an imperfectly cleaved system of rocks which do not 
break up with sufficient regularity to render them useful as roofing 
slates. 
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.istna gfroup 


. Nallamalle group 
Cheyeru group 
Pipagni group 


' ‘ t Sriselam quartzites. 

... j Kolaiuada slates. 

C Irfa Konda quartzites. 



Kammain slates. 
Bairenkouda quartzites, 
l^ilainpott slates. 
Nagari quartzites. 


ij' Vempalle slates. 

“* Gul Choinivu quartzites. 


(The reader must not inmgino that the Kistna group of strata 
has wV conuection with this Uiatrict. It is so called bocause dis- 
playjBRn that lonely gorge where the Kistua river flows below 
SelaR|Bb>> past the saiorod shrine of Sriselnm, before it comes to tid 
PailSpl,®! his group is more widespread than the older groups 
And extends far over the gneissicj or crystalline floor that 
this limestone stories. The geologists wore not certailfhlit 
it dSesf rest unconformablv upon the lower groups.) ♦ % 

'A-bovilFthis '' Ka<lapa'* formation, and r(?8ting unconformabTy^^j^ 
^tl|)ttirned edges, is another great series which is calle^m© 
** Karn^r^ and is thus subdivided 


£ >4 


Ktimder group 
^aneam group ^ 
Jamalinadugu group 


( Naudial shales. 

( Koilkuntla limest6ftes. 

( Pinnacled quartzites. 

( Plateau quartzites. 

( Avuk shales. " 
i^Nerji limestoneii. 


Bangaiiapalle group ... Quartzites. 

This later or ** Kamnl’’ senes is not nearly so thick as the older 
Kadapa’’ series on which it rests. 


Having thus classified the various strata in the Kadapa and Kar- 
nul Districts, the geologists came to the Palnhd in this District and 
found it difficult to explain the arrangement of the rocks they found 
ther(‘. Several solutions of the problem are «uggoste<l and the 
subject is di.scussed at great length in Volume VIII, J*art I, of the 
Geological Survey. I may attempt a slight skcitch of the matter. 


In the.south-west corner of the Palnad we find the sequence of the 
later Karnul strata^ Red purple calcareous sliales (Naudial j overlie 
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blue lirnesiouo (Koilkuntlft), beneath which is a non-calcareoiM buff 
shale (Aviik) upon a mfjrc* (-orn pact and crystallized limestone (jTeni). 
IhaioatjJi this ,come traces (d rpiartzite sandstones and conglom©*- 
rates (Bjuiganapallo) wliich in |)lac<»s has been wijrkod for diamonds. 
8o far w('II, this is the Karnul formation, and Mr. King was inclined 
to think that tlie vvholo ;M*(*a was Karnul, even up to Jaggayyapet, 
wluTo tlio diaTnoud-liejii-ing stratum might be considered to be 
Hanganapalle. Ag;iiu, on the slopes of N'ainikonda, a mountain on 
the fronli(*r of Talri td and Markapur I'nlnqs, this formation is under- 
laid by :SnW‘lam) whudi overli(*s liiiu'Stone ' KaniTTiam 

slates) <d* tlu^ Kadapa formation, and all seems to l»e regular. But 
if wo exatiiinc <lio sli’nta (‘ast of Karomptidi wo find the sequence 
r^iMM^ed, for Iht' Karnul limestone is undermost and the quartzites 
eitihe Kisina. group above it. The same quartzites can be seen w(*st 
^ BtOhimkomla, where they properly overlie lim(5stoiu*s which Mr. 
Foote classc'd as Kadajia ; but in one village in this neighbourhood 
the limostoiu's both overlie and underlie the quartzit(», Avhilo further 
north of this the limestone is overlaid by an immense thickness of 
Rlat(‘s with sev(n*al bands of <piartzit(‘s, which form the great Puli- 
ehiuta ridge. 

Jhe most probable solution (»f this irregularity is that after tlie 
Kadapa and Karnul fermatious avcto deposited, or perliaj)s after the 
d('poS}ifiou of tlm Kad;)])a, and before that of the Karnul formation, 
there came great pressure from the east and that thes{‘ limestone 
F^rata were, by this horizontal pres.sure, crushed iiit<i curves which 
fohU'd oviM* to tl^ westward. These folds may have fractured, or 
thtur summits may have been denuded. JSlther supposition will 
accjumt for the invt'rsion of the sequenco of the strata and the 
appearance of the older formation in places above the newer. 

We may conclude that the limestone of tin' ridges west of Bellam- 
kouda, as also llio limestone near Xekarikallu, is of the Kadapa 
formation, and that the limestone in the PalnUl may represent tlie 
Kariuil formation rolled up in folds above the older Kadapa strata. 

The junction between the gneissiC rocks and this later 'series is a 
groat fault or series of faults, as is well oxenqilitied t-o the west of 
Bellainkonda, the down throw being on the w^st «>r the upheaval on 
the east. There are also many minor faults which have produced 
inliers of gneiss among the limestone ridges west of Bellamkonda 
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and |C)me remarkable oatliors of the Kadapa rocks amidst the 
gneissic rocks, outliers so curious that space must be found for a 
brief notice of them. 

The farthest north is Kangramalla, four miles and a half oast by 
south of daggayyapet and there arc two west of Achnmmapet in 
the Satteiiapalle Talmp Tlie larger of these two out.li(‘rs forma a 
low broad-backed hill more than a mile in hmgth snul breadth, the 
surface beiug bare rpmrtzite of brown and drab colours. It is evi- 
dently a dome, or as the geologists term it, an anticlinal curve with 
a (jmniuaversal dij), lot into the Mirrouuding gneissic rocks by a 
series of faults. 'Phough cut into by a deep ravine on the north 
side, the arch of the dome is not cut through and the underlying 
gneiss is not seen. No point of actual (rontact with the gaiiaiic 
rock is seen, but to the north of ilu* tiomo is a largo dyke of dioriiie 
trap of the gucis^ic series of dyke wJiich is oldiT tijan the Katlafka 
formation. North of this <lyke is another tiutlii'r, alsoadomeid 
anticlinal, bm of much smaller size, being only about six hundred 
yards long and two hundred broad, but consisting of l)liiish-drab 
and grey (juartzites, unlike any of the beds seen in the gn‘ater dome. 
South of the Uellamkouda hill fortress lie.s another t>utlior, which 
encloses the village of lliravallapaya. It i.s an elliptical anticlinal 
dome, lei down among the gneissic bod.s )>y a sories of laultir; but 
the pecnliarity is that the top of tlie dome lias Ixvii m much 
denuded ih.it the underlying granitoid gneiss Inis been exposed iu 
a narrow longitudinal valley, in wliieli stands the li.uidcl of 
Biravallaplyif! The dome is made up of four prineijiul beds of 
quartzite with interbodded slate ut the Kadajift’ formation. On 
the south-west the slopB of the hills displays the ban‘ sarfac(i of one 
♦ •f thcMj (piartzito bed.s dipping south twest at an angle of like a 
fort glacis, but on the other sides of this uiisymmotrieal dome the 
slope is from 4o® to 60^. The IVigouometrical station on the north 
end of the dtjine is 1,JJ79 feet above sea-1 evtd. 'Phero are (jtlier 
anticlinal faulted domes near Nckarikallu and Virjukond.a. 

;3. The next rocks that chiiin attention are the patches within this 
District of formations of the Lower Con dwana serie.s, beds apparently 
resulting from lacu.^trine or tlnviatile depo-sits on the older rocks. 
The age of the Lower (Jondwana scrievs, whicli is tlie Indian 
carboniferous series, is not yet absrJutely det^ miimwj, but the lowest 
beds are of later date than the Eurojican carboniferous and prol^^ibly 
Permian period, while the fossils found in the upper beds show that 
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they may be Cj|jpitemporaneoas with the Triassic series. The matter^ 
liowovor, is sflil under discussion, some geologists wishing to liMt 
tlic age of the Lower Gondwana beds to the Permian and Triassic 
periods, which come between the carboniferous system and the 
Hhaotic series. Lower Gondwana beds are found only on the 
northern frontier of this District cropping out between the coast 
alluvium and the old gruaasic hills at Somavarain, north of Niizvidu, 
where there is a small extent of the sandstones called Kampti.'* 
This small patcli is the only representative in the District of the 
Lower Gomlwana sc^ries. 

From tlio locality south to Gollapalle, near N&zvidu, Mr. King 
trace4l||^S| lower division of the Upper Gondwana series and called 
it Ifhe Goflapalle sandstones. The fossils here found are described 
by Dr. 'Fcistmaiiicl at page 163, Volume I, of the Palccontologica 
Iwiicek. See also page 211, Volumo XVI, of the Geological Memoirs. 

i 

An overlying stratum appears east of Gollapalle, which Mr. King 
distinguishos as lUgavapuram shales, from Ragavapuram, a village 
in tlie Godavari District. It seems probable that the patches of the 
Upper Gondwana series, which Mr. Foote investigated in the Guntdr 
country, are tlie equivalents of the more northerly patches. The 
best example of these GuntAr patches is to bo seen near Tnkollu on 
the old road to Ougole. In Part I, of Vohim? XVI of the Geological 
Memoirs, Mr. Kooto gives a section from the village of Pavuliir to 
Binlavjida and describes at some length the fossils he found there. 
The dilToreiit strata above the gneiss floor he arranges thus, as he 
found them from Budavida to Pavulur. 

A gueissic floor : 

1 . Sandstones, pebbly on tops, much weathered. 

2. Sandstones, massive, hard, brown. 

3. Samlstoues, hard, brown, alternating seveml times with thin 

shaly beds. 

4. Si*ndstones, shaly, friabto, dark buff. 

5. Sandstones, gritty, calcareous, full of shells, i-ather hard 

and tough when fresh. 

6. Shales, various, hard and soft, mottled in parts, generally 

whitish or light grey in colour. 

7. Sandstones, friable, drab pale brown. 
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8. Sandstones, hard, f^enish or bluish blaB|p^ calcareous, 

slightly shaly, weather grey or brown* 

9. Sandstones, friable, coarse reddish brown. 

10. Laterite gravel. ^ 

Of these beds Nos. 4, o, (5 and 8 contain niariiio shells, Nos. 5 and 6 
also plants and No. 1) plants only. This section takes in the whole 
of the Upper Gondwnna series in <his GuntYir portion of the District, 
and bed No. 5 is jK'culiar, as it is quite unlike any known ineniber of 
the RajmahU stories elsewhere in India. It is full of aliells, indeed 
in places a mass of sliells, as if the bed was a drifted accumulation 
of shells. Mr. Footo found many fossils in a b(»a.utiful state of 
preservation which Dr. Fcistrnantel considered to bo idonticad with 
the fossils found at Sriperniat6r, west of Madras, wdi(‘n* 

Gondwanas an* displayed. 

This patcli near Inkollu is the most interesting of I lu» exposilrea 
of the G(.)nd\v;ma scries in tlu* OuntAr country, for tho surface is so 
covennl with cotton soil Ibat but litUe of tliese rocks <'an bo seen 
in other localities. The laii'ritic fonnatiou f)V(U’lios this llajmahal 
deposit, and thus in each case in which a bod of the Rajmali.il shales 
crops up we Cud it fringed by overlying laterite. 

North of Inkollu there is a patch at Idujiulapjidu, but tho black 
soil makes inspection <lifliciilt. It appears to be a contiiniation of 
bed No. (). Fossils were found in tho well sections near Dnimidula, 
west of Idupulupad. 

A short diitance farther north is a larger jiatcli including tho 
villages <»f lhin6r, Nutalapidu, Gannavarnm and Jagarlamudi. 
T'he rock can best be inspected in ibo bod of the l^unfir tank. 

A spread of alluvium hides these Jurassic beds for about eleven 
miles to the north, but buffy sandstones appear in the wcll.s of 
Kopparu, a village on a spur running south from tint Kondavidu 
hills, and also of Karcholu. These bods appear to e.xteiid cjastwards 
to join the beds a-; Chebix^lu, for they are still visible in tlu.* w(dls of 
Goriza Guntapalem and Ravipadu. Their uorthoni extension stops 
with the gneiss at Chinna Kondra^4du. 

Similar bods occur at Ountiir itaelf, being shown in tho wells 
excavated between the jail and the town. Immediately under the 
soil occur pale brown sandstones with water-w’orn gneissic pebbles 
and particles of detritus, w^ashed clown from tiie Kondavidu hills 
in byegone ages. 
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About eight miles south-east of Guntur, across the alluvial Boil»i ^ 
appears a very remarkable ridge, about two miles wide and nearly 
fifteen miles long, extending from Kolakalur past Tangellamudi 
and filiebrdlu to Mntniii*. Mr. Foote was unable to obtain 
sections determining tlie stratigraphy of the ridge. A sandstone, 
not unlike that of (Juiilur, is (?xposed in a well south-west of Kola- 
kalur and may bo m wer tlian Iho rod and })iirplo hard sandstones at 
1'augellamudi mv than I he mottled purple soft sandstones at Kazipet. 
The hard samlstoms north-east of Chebrdlu appear to be newer than 
thoHofter sandhiones exposed to the south of Gamlavarain, a village 
a mile and a Ini If iiorlh-wost of Chebrdlu. The last appearance of 
the ridg(‘ is a friable buff sandstone in the wells of Mutmir. 

Later than these Gondwaua beds comes the Deccan Trap/^ the 
result of enormous volcanic deposits upon the shallow' lakes which 
caused the fossiliforoiis layers. This Deccan trap is displayed in a 
most interesting manner near llajahmundry, but nowhere within this 
District, for the trap dykes, so frequent at Sher Muhammadpet, 
near Jaggayyapet, and elsewhere in the gneissic rocks, are evident- 
ly of a vastly earlim* period of volcanic activity, a period anterior to 
the tles|Mjsil of the Kadapa series south of Jaggayyapi't . 

I 

Above' the Doccttii trap near Uajalimnndry but beneath the 
laterile is a supj)osedly tertiary formation callt'd Cudilaloi’e sand*, 
stone, the origin of wliich is obscure, perhaps marine, less probably^ 
iluviatile. 'I’lie solitary iv]>r(»sentative of this format jpn within this 
District is a coarse conglonienite which occurs in a very small 
patch at Ippatam, three miles east by north of Mangalagiri. Mr. 
h\>ote was unable to assign this conglomerate to the Gondwana 
series and suggests that it may be an outlier of the Cuddalore sand- 
stone as it strongly resembles the Kajahnuiiidry conglomerates. 

0. AVe now jiass on to the Laterite, so w'ell know'n in the Madras 
Presidency, that little description is re(|uired. Tn its typical form it 
is a porou^ clay strongly impregnated with iron and it supplies an 
excellent road material ait Madras and Nolloro on this coast. But 
in this District the laterite ap])oars in the form of a thin superficial 
deposit of ferruginous gravel, usually found as a fringe round the 
outcrops of Gondwana beds, having been generally denuded from 
their exposed surfaces, or in detached patches of small extent, as for 
instance, at Parach6r on the old Guntur — Ongole road. 
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The latent^ at Guntfir itself is partly gravelly and partly con- 
glomeratic^ the latter variety being best seen to the south-east of the 
town, close to the alluvial boundary. In tlio town the laterite rests 
npon the soft gritty sandstone of the upper Goiulwana scriesfbut to 
the west and north-west it overlaps- the soft grit and rests on the 
gneiss. The gneiss w'hich extends from Guntur to the bank of the 
Kistna is fringed in places by lateritio gravel, wliicli might bo used 
for that portion of the Great Northern Road. The ridge of Gond- 
wana beds at Chebniln is also fringed with lateritio gravel, but this 
fringe is in places hidden by the black cotton soil. 

This laterite is undoubtedly of very recent formation. Some ob- 
servers hav(» stated that laterite can now b(' seen in course* of 
tion and -Mr. Foote found within the laterite on this const iinnKTous 
chipped (jiiarlzite imploinents, which sln)Ws that the clay has hard- 
ened •‘^btee man inhabited this <*nrt,li, 1'he most prohabh^ oxplana-* 
tion of this widespread deposit i** that it is not inarint» or laemstrine/^ 
but a sub-aerial formation, due t<» the rearrangement of rnarim* sands 
and grav('ls by fain and streams. The lighter sand and clay would 
be washed away and the heavy iron clay remaining would form this 
ferruginous deposit. Many chipped stone im])lome,nts wore fotind 
by Mr. Foote in the Nellove country, especially along the course of 
thjB river Mancru, but in this JJistrict he found sotne in the lateritic 
giavel fringing the Jppatam patch <»f conglomerate and inai»y in ta 
'highly Kan kavry shingle of gneiss and (juartzito at tl)({ village of 
AngJihiru Agraluiram, nine miles north of Vinukonda. • 

6. Next conies another siil)-ju*rial formation, the singular tufa 
known as Kankar, a name applied by Anglo-Indians to that mass 
of nodules, composed of carbonate of lime and clny, wliicli forms at 
the base of nearly every black soil i.i the country and infiltrates into 
the crevices of older rocks. Rometiines in the beds of si reams it 
weld.s together th<^ water- worn stones into a conglomerate and sfinu*- 
times it is found in massive horizontal sheets or layxTs, ns may be 
well seen near Yellariiaiida on the path from Kt>r;<ppa. K(»nda to Nar- 
saravupet, where the banks of the water-courses arit like huge stair- 
cases and are not soon forgotten by tlie unfortunate District officer 
who attempts to drive a dog- cart over them. In all those forms 
Kankar is the deposit from water containing carbonate of lime. 

7. Above the Kankar (but of older date a'« the Kankar is a pro- 
duct of infiltration) usually occurs bhick soil, otherwise called ^tton 
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soil, and de3|pnated by the Geologists Regur from the Telugu rtf- 
gada. It is a fine black soil, highly argillaceous and slightly calca- 
reous, which in dry weather contracts to such an extent that the sur- 
face 4?hibits cracks often five or six inches across and several feet 
in depth and in wet weatlier retains an extraordinary amount of 
moistuns becoming then singularly adhesive. This soil is therefore 
to be avoided by a traveller on horseback, for in the hot season the 
fissures will admit the horse’s hoof and in the rains the mass of sticky 
soil that will Ji<lh(‘re to the hoof is worse than balling snow. Dr. 
Chri.stic di-ied a portion of regur and then exposed it in a wet 
atmosphere* wh(‘n lie hiund that it increased its weight by eight per 
centum. 'I'hc soil is never more than about six or ten IVet in depth 
when it n 'Ually alters into Kankar. It is never ['oinid at any depth 
below the surfacto, unless whore it has been carried df)wn and re- 
arranged as a stream deposit. It is wonderfully fertile, yielding 
crops of cotton and millet year after year without manure, but it 
boars few tr(*os and thus wlieii the crops are off the ground in the 
hot weather an expanse of bhuik soil looks as desolate as an Egyp- 
tian des(*rt and produces the same mirage when the sun is overhead. 

The origin of this black soil has been much disputed and there 
is a choice of theories on the subject. Numerous writer-t from Chri.stie 
and V^jysey to Carter and Theobald have contended and still contend 
that black soil is produc'd by disintegration of volcanic or basaltic 
rocks. Hut basalt usually disintegrates into red soil and the black 
Boil exists in South India in localities remote from basalt. Newbold, 
and otluTs following him, con.sidered black soil to bo of sub-aqueous 
origin, like Nile mud or the deposits in tanks, and Mr. H. F. 
Blandford actually showed the soil in process of formation in a 
lagoon lu'ar Pondicherry, but this theory could with difficulty 
account for black soil in elevated areas where it fri*qnently and 
largely 0 ('(mrs. Hislop wa.s the first to suggest that the black soil 
may really be of sub-aerial origin and duo to the impregnation of 
cert lin argillaceous s»uls by organic* matter, and Mr. Foote, writing 
of the black soil in this District, has adopted this theory and attri- 
butes the soil to the former existence of large and thick forests 
when a moistc'r climate prevailed than now exists. Thus the black 
soil is the humus formed in aifi/ by such forests. It overlies all 
formations indiscriminately and shows no sign of aqueous deposition. 

The other soils that are met with among the hills in this District 
are the direct product of the decomposition of various rocks and 
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call for no special remark. The red colour of th^oil in places 
arises from the presence of iron in the original rocks. 

8, A very great surface of the District, roughly speakihg the 
whole extent from the gneissic hills to the sea, is covered with fluvia- 
tile alluvium. The marine alluvium of course underlies this, but 
they are intercalated along their line of meeting and it is impossible 
to say how far inland the marine deposit extends. When the 
KommaTn6r canal was excavated sea shells wore found in a dark 
grey clay at Santaroviir in Bapatla Taluq and Mr Peters of the 1). 
P. W. found mariiio shells and crustacean remains also in dark 
blue clay in (ludivida Taluq, twenty miles inland from the present 
coast line. The alluvial deposit of the Kistna and also of the small 
streams that flow from the Kondavfdu hills is principally washed up 
black soil. There is, however, a curious difference between the 
Eastern and Western Deltas of the Kistna, for the Westcum Delta 
shows washed up black soil on the turface, but the Eastern Delta 
shows sand at the surface above the washed up black soil. Colonel 
Hasted pointed this out to Mr. Foote and showed that the western 
edge or boundary of this surface sand is clearly marked by a 
slight ridge. Mr, Foote suggests that the surface sand was placed 
there by wind action or by storm waves such as swept inland in 
November 1804, 

.9 

The Kistna river is a mighty power to alter the face of the country. 
It is said in its course of 800 miles to drain a surface area of 97,050 
Sfpiare miIo.s,%nd as a groat part of its course and that of its tribu- 
taries is through rich soil the flood water is very heavily charged 
with silt. The rocky bed through which the river flows in tho 
Karnul District and in the Paln&d and Saitenapalle TaIu()S of this 
District does not favour the deposit df much of this silt, indeed tlie 
channel which the river has found among the older rocks must bo 
scoured out in high floods, for the average fall of tho river in the 
295 miles above Bezv&da is 3*5 feet per mile, so an immense 
amount of silt arrives at Bezv4da. Experiments show that the 
solid matter carried by the flood water past Bezv^da is of the 
bulk and as the flood discharge at that point attains the astounding 
figure of 761,000 cubic feet per second it follows that the Kistna in 
high flood carries past Bezvdda daily enough detritus to form a 
deposit one foot deep over a surface of five square miles. 

Below Bezvada to the sea tho fall of the river is only ‘66 fook per 
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mile and the bed widens out to even three or four miles so in course 
of time an extensive Deltaic tract has formed between Bezvada and 
the coast. This Delta slopes away on either side from the elevated 
river bSd so that all that is not protected by embankments is sub- 
merged whenever a high flood occurs and thus the deposition of 
fluviatilo alluvium still continues. The Kollem lake, a depression 
between the Deltas of the Godavari and Kistna rivers, represents 
the work still to bo done by this alluvium in levelling up the land, 
wrested from the sea by the rivers. 

9. Tlio vvliolo c<»ast is fringed with dunes of blown sand, the most 
recent fonii;i/tiun and the least interesting in the District. These 
ridges or sand hills attain a height of from 30 to 50 feet and the 
belt 4 i^f flpmd is sometimes more than a mile in width. In places the 
sMd iiiM|k)und ])y spinifex, ipomma and other sand-loving plants, 
while the cashew nut bushes {anacardium) and screw ])iiie (pnnd- 
tm/us) make some nooks picturesque enough. The extension of 
| J <p| | | t ious of casuarina trees upon those sands has answered well. 

Before <juitting this sketch of the surface soils of the District a 
word must bo said about the saline eftlorosconce, called rhdoiidu in 
'^Pelugu and reh in Uiudustani, which throws so much bind out of 
cultivatiofi. Tin’s ofBoresconce consists chiefly of sulphate of soda,* 
mixed with the ordinary chloride of sodium and with carbonate of 
soda. It ap{)ears on the surface of land newly irrigated and rcuiders 
it worthless for cultivation. The matter long ago attracted the 
serious attention of Government, and in 1869 Mr. C. G. Master 
wrote an (»xhuustive report on tho subject. All soils contain salts 
and all tho water draining from soils is impregnated with salt to 
some extent. Certain salts are assimilated by plants and others 
are carried off by subsoil drainagCi (as we have seen that the carbo- 
nate of lime is carried oft from black soil to form tho underlying 
stratum of Kankar). If the drainage is sufficient no harm results 
from tho presence of salt, but if the matter remains in tlio subsoil 
and salts aeouinulate there this water will be brought to the surface 
by capillary attraction and evaporated, the salts contained in it 
being deposited as an efflorescence on the surface. This explanation 
shows how it happens that when irrigation is applied to lands that 
have been fertile under rainfall the water may so clog the subsoil 
that tho salts come to the surface aud tho land becomes barren, irri- 
gation ill such cases pix)ving a curse instead of a blessing to the 
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cultivator. 'Hie remedy is, if possible, to improve the subsoil 
draiuage and to continue to deluge the land with water until the 
salts are earned off. 

As regards the economic resources of 'the geological formations 
which have now been described there is not very much to be said. 
The late Mr. Boswell, Collector of the District, wrote a letter on the 

0 O N 1 129 *^nbject which caused tho Board of Revenue to 

July 26th 1872,’ g! speak of the extraordinary mineral wealth of the 

a No. Kistiia District, but the Geological *Survoy and 

private capitalists have not been persuaded that 
there is any remunerative opening for enterprise in this part of tho 
country. 

There is excellent building stone to be obtained in many 
The granitoid gneiss which was used in the old hill forts 
old tein [ill's has stood for centuries and was recently used for tha.out 
stone* w«>rk of the BczvJLda anient. It is, however, very exjyt'Usi^p,, 

the stone* cutters work slowly and receive high wages, but ||||||pH| 
one se(*s ilu* luNsionaries in tho 'Giintfir country erecting cheap mid 
ugly brick churches the thought will suggest itself that if some 
munilicent benefactor were to supply the cost a rnaguificent church 
could be built with polished granite pillars from tho stone close at 
hand. The stoiu? of the later Kadapa and Karnul formal ions also 
siippli(*s sph'iidid building material, sometimes coloured very beau- 
tifully and susceptible of a high polish, Mr. J, Kolido, when Judge 
of CiiiMtur, collected some specimens of these marbles whicharenow 
in the .Aladras Museum. This formation furnishes the stone of 
which are composed the well known Amrivati miirblos, aomo of which 
are in the British Museum. It is doubtful if this stone will over 
become an article of commerce as sii^ilar stone can bo procured in 
the Cuddjipah District along tho line of rail. It might, however, bo 
sent in boats down the flooded Kistna to Bezvada or might bo carried 
by road to tho canal and so compete with that borne by the Madras 
Railway. The hard sandstone of tho Chebrfilu ridge forms a 
third variety of good building material. It is easily worked and the 
red purple and buff colouring renders it highly oriiaTriental. It is 
found in carvings of Jain origin more than a thousand years old and 
carved pieces have been built into the northern gate of the Konda- 
vidu fortress. Tbe D. P. W. liave used it in some very liandsomo 
locks and bridges on the Kommamur Canal, but now find that it 
does not resist the action of the sea air near the coast. 
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The lowest beds of the Lower Grondwana series are the Indian coal 
measures and an upper bed of that series^ as we have seen, ends at 
Somavaram, only twenty miles from Bezvada. In that neighbour- 
liood, tf anywhere, will coal be found in the Kistna District. It has 
been founS near Kamaram, a village about 40 miles east by north 
of Varangal, Singareni, about 25 miles north of Kammamett, and 
also at Boddadanol, near Aswaraopot, and elsewhere, so it is not 
impossible that coal may yet be found in the northern portion of 
the Nhzvidu estates. There is no hope of finding coal near the out- 
crops of the Upper Gondwana series in the Guntur country, as these 
contain no coaly matter and the colouring of the fossils is of ferru- 
ginous origin. 

Iron is found in many parts of the District. A bed of magnetic 
ii^Hfi^rops out a little to the north-west of Yerraguntlapadu, a village 
j^iles south-east of Sattenapalle. 1 believe that in the west of 
aapalle Taluq there are still three village furnaces in blast and 
King mentions three in Niizvidu, but this industry has almost 
^en extinguished by the high price of fuel. '• 

Copper also exists in Vinukonda Taluq as was stated by Dr. lloync 
nearly seventy years ago. Mr. Foote visited the old mines at Agni- 
ndala and found that the ** pockets of earthy carbonate have 
len worked out. The past experience of copper mining in the 
'^joining Nclloro hills is not favourable. 

•’^ 'iJ-arnets are very common in the gneiss. They are^washed out of 
the dctrital sand near Kondapalle, but are not of much value. 

The diamond mines in this District are of great historical 
interest. In the account of the Muhammadan period it was shown 
that the District formed part of the realm of the Qutb Shah dynasty, 
usually known as the Kings of Golconda, a dynasty which ruled 
over this part of India from the downfall of the Bahmani Kings of 
Deccan (circa 1 500) until their defeat and extinction by the Emperor 
Aurangzib iu 1686, a period longer than that during which the 
Hanoverian dynasty have ruled over Britain. The diamond mines 
in the Eastna District were under the control of the Kings of Gol- 
conda for the whole of that period and those in the Karnfil District 
would be so after the Carnatic B&jas of Vijayanagar were driven to 
the southward in 1564. Golconda is a common enough name in the 
Telugu country, being simply G&likonda, the hill of tempests, and 
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is given to several peaks on wliich the atorni clouds gather, but the 
Golconda which gave a title to tho Qutb Shah dynasty is a liill fort- 
ress near Haidarabad. There are no diamonds in that locality and 
when poets wrote of Golconda^s gems and Golconda’s mines thfy were 
not aware that Golconda was only the residence of tho king, wdiere 
were displayed the diamonds collected in the outlying tracts of his 
dominions. 

' • 

Tho geologists now consider that the true diamond-bearing 
stratum is in the lowest bed of the Karnul formation, tho layer of 
quartzite which they have termed Banganapalle, as it is seen near 
that town in the Karntll District and is there worked for diamonds 
at tho present day. This Banganajmllo bed or matrix is itself a 
dctrital formation and possibly tho diamonds havo come 
from an older rock. It is not certain that any 
in India have been found in their original matrix, although 'Mri.9||K 
considen^d that the diamonds he saw at Bangauapallo were orMHI 
in sftu ami Dr. Heyne in his tracts has given a coloured illustraiM 
of diamonds in their matrix, which however appears to bo a. pebb^ 
conglomerate. The supposed representative Banganapallo stratum 
has at 01)0 time been worked for diamonds near Turnaraki^ta in tho 
Palnid and probably may bo one of several strata Uiat were work od4 
dor diamonds near Kollur in the extreme west of 8attenapalle1Vlia» 
The Karu6l formation of azoic rocks, however, ends with thegrcHU, 
ridge of hills running north to Jaggayyapet and does not accoulft 
for the diamond mines lower down tho valley of Kiatua at 
west of Koiiclkpalle, and at Malavallo and GoUapallo in the Niizvidu 
territory, north-east of Bezvfida. The Malavallo and GoUapallo 
mines are not now worked, but they were in full working order when 
Mr. Streynsharn Master visited the ^pot in 1679 and were stiH at 
work in 1795, the date of Dr, Heyno^s observations. They are upon 
sandstone of the Gondwana series, a formation of very much later 
date than the azoic rock of the Karnul formation, among which tho 
Banganapallo quartzite is the very lowest bed, but it has been sug- 
gested that the diamond mines or pits were not in this musozoic 
sandstone but in the very gravelly laterite, including Banganapallo 
conglomerate pebbles, which rests on the sandstone. This laterite 
is of very recent formation and the diamonds have probably been 
brought down as a stream deposit from the Earndl or perhiips older 
rocks. So also at Gani-Partihla. The subject is discussed at length 
in Volume VIII, Part 1, and Volume XVI, Part III of the Geolc^cal 
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Moinoirs. Seo also The Diamonds, Coal and Gold of India by 
V. Ball, Trubner 1881,” a useful opuscule from which I obtain the 
history of the Regent and Koh-i-noor diamonds. See also Manual of 
(jcolo^ of India, Volume III, Economic Geology. 

Diamond mining in this part of the country may be of great anti- 
quity. These may be flic mountains whonco came the legends that 
enthralled us when as boys we read the story of Sindbad the Sailor. 
Marco Polo, tlui V(*iit‘tian traveller of the thirteenth century, and’’ 
Nicolo Conti, a traveller of the fifteenth century, repeat the myth 
told ill Sindliad about tlio method of obtaining diamonds by raw 
meat, Nicolo ('onti’s travels have been published by the Hakluyt 
Society, seo page 29 of India in the Fifteenth Century.” 

From Bi/.engulia (query Vijayanagar) fifteen days journey north is 
n diamond producing mountain called Albenigaras,* inaccessible and 
infested by serpents but commanded by a higher adjoining moun- 
tain. H( 5 re at a certain period of the year men bring oxen, vrhich 
they drive to the top, and having cut them into pieces, cast the 
“ warm and bleeding fragments upon the summit of the other moiln- 
tain by moans of machines, which they construct for the purpose, 
l^he diamonds stick to these pieces of flesli. Then come vultures 
and eagles flying to the spot, which seizing the moat for their food 
fly away with it to places where they may be safe from the ser- 
penis. To these places the men afterwards come and collect 

the diamonds which have fallen from the flesh.” Mr, Ball offers the 
very probable explanation that this myth arose from the Hindu 
custom of sacrificing animals at the commencement of an enter- 
prizo or to propitiate malevolent spirits. To this day Hindus 
believe that demons guard hidden treasure and Dr. Heyne* recounts 
how the workmen in the Cuddapah diamond mines considered that 
they were under the special protection of the goddess Aramav4ru 
and objc‘ctod to liis approaching on horseback lest that should offend 
her. 

The earliest trustworthy account of these diamond mines is by the 
French jeweller, Jean Baptiste Tavernier (1605-1689), who made six 
journeys to India to purchase precious atones. He travelled seven 

* Mr Ball suggOBts that al is the Arabic article aud that Benigaras is Beiraigurb in the 
NizAm's territoxy but it may as probably bo Bellam Konda or Gani KoUur for Marco Polo's 
similar account refers to localities on the Kistna river. 

Tracts, page 96. 
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days eastwards from Golconda, crossed theKistna, audfound himself 
at the mines of 'Gani-Coulour evidently Gaui-Kolliir or kolliir, 
south of Pulichinta and west of Bellam Kouda. For Tavernier's 
account of iliese mines I am indebted to Mr. Ball's work. * 

“ It is not above a hundred years since this mine was discovered 
'' by a countryman who, digging in a piece of ground to sow millet, 
" found therein a pointed stone that weighed above twonty-fivo 
^ carats. He not knowing what tho stone was, but seeing it glisten, 
carried it to Golconda, whore, as it happened well for him, he met 
with one that traded in diamonds. ♦ ♦ ♦ However, liis report 
made a groat noise in the country, inasmuch that the moneyed 
men in tho town set themselves to work and causing tJio ground 
to be searched they found and still do find bigger stones and in 
greater (juautity than in any other mine for they found n great 
number of atones from ten to forty carats and soinetinies biggesr, 
among tho rest that large stone that weighed 900 carats which 
Miriingola presented to Aurenzeb." 

When TaY(*riaer visited tho mine there wore 60, 000 i)ersf)U8 at 
work, a statoniont which accounts for the ruins of oxtonsive habita- 
tions at this now desolate spt on tho river bank. 

Tho story of the chance discovery of a diamond a hundred years 
previously and the commoncement of tho mine Js the usual slory in 
every locality. It was told to Dr. Ileyno at Malavallo in 1795 and 
was said to have occurred in the NizAm's days, but these rnirics were 
at work whea Mr. S trey nsham Master saw them in IC79 before 
there was any NizSm. A much older Hindu tradition rebates that 
the advent of the Rajas of Orissa to the banks of the Kisina 
centuries before was caused by their jealousy at tluj disyday 
of diamonds made by a local Zemindar and there can be littlo 
doubt that the Kollfir mines were worked more than a hundred yejars 
before T« vernier's date and may be the mines described by Marco 
Polo and Nicolo Conti. There are largo numbers of very old aban- 
doned diamond pits in gritty quartzite beds in tho jungles east of 
tho Pulichinta ridge. 

The stone of 900 carats weight said by Tavernier to have been 
foimd at Kollur is supposed by some authors to be tho famous Koh- 
i-noor. Tavernier saw this gem on the occasion of tlio audience 

* Gani xneani* a mine and i!« prefixed to the name of the locality. Ga&di mci^ii a 
gorge, pa«3 or valley. 
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granted him by the Emperor Aorangzib on November 2nd, 1665, and 
describes it as having been reduced by the unskilful catting of a 
Venetjan, named Hortensio Borgto, to 319i ratis equivalent to 218 
carats. This does not agree with the present weight of-the Koh-i- 
noor which is 186i carats, but Tavernier’s carat may have been less 
than the carat now used by diamond merchants. The question is 
discussed On pages 130-133 of Mr. Bail’s book and he also suggests 
that the stone may have been originally called the Koll&r gem, 
corrupted by the Muhammadans into Koh-i-noor. 

Wlicn th(j Kondapalle Circar was ceded to the Company the 
Nizitm retained the diamond-producing localities at Partihla and 
elsewhere. At PartiUla one account says that the well known Pitt 
or Regent dianiuiid was found. The workman who discovered it is 
said to have caused a sore in his leg large enough to conceal the 
stone and so convoyed it from the mine. It found its way into the 
hands of Mr. Pitt, then Governor of Madras, but there was much 
secrecy about the transaction, and one account says that it came 
^rop) Borneo. Mr. Pitt, the grandfather of the statesman, took it to 
iillfropo. It was purchased by the Regent Orleans and is now among 
4he JlVeuch Crown Jewels. 

■^kr. King is of opinion that there is a good 6eld for commercial 
ontcrpri7,o in the further exploration of the diamond-yielding stratum 
in the Banganapalle quartzites. The native operators hit upon it by 
chance and worked it by rule of thumb, but modem workers, with 
science to guide them, would be in a better position. ' The greatest 
pbstsiclo to the successful prosecution of diamond-mining by 
^Europeans in this country would to the difficulty of efficient super- 
vision, a diamond is so very easily secreted. To this difficulty must 
be added the drawback that the outcrops of the Banganapalle 
quarts! te are often in feverii^ and remote localities. 

It was said above that the onlyplsdpp in th» district where coal may 
possibly be found is near SdmavBramj whe?e the Lower Gondwana 
beds end. For more than thirty years past this has been contradicted 
by General Applegath, who says that he Idmself quarried and burned 
coal near Jaggayyapet. This assertion by General Applegath is 
attributed by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey, to mental delusion and the documents quoted by Mr. 
Medlicott certainly point to that conclusion. A brief narrative of 
the matter may be given. 
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In 1850 Lieutenant Applegath was in this part of the country as 
Assistant Civil Engineer and made search for coal near Jaggayya- 
pot. A map is extant which he signed on 18th December 1850 
showing five pits that he had sunk* One of these pits is on the left 
bank of the Pal5ru, about half a mile above its confluence with the 
Kistna, and the information given about this pit is shaft 20 feet 
through slate with a soft material below, thickness unknown.^^ 
Also Pit No. 3, shaft sunk 20 foot through slate, small but dis* 
“ tinct traccjs of vegetable deposit at the lowest excavation and a 
“ soft white deposit at tho bottom of the shaft, thickness unknown/^ 
The map is endorsed, Lieutenant Applegath^s supposed coal sites, 
from Walter Elliott, Madras C. S., August 1851/' 

Tliis was tile beginning of tho controversy. Tlu' plan is headed 
marble fields'’ and the stratum bored through is C(»rroctly termed. 
“ for those rocks near Jaggayyapet are portion of tho groat 

Kadaiui and Karmil formation, which is azoic and of imtnensely 
i‘arlit*r date than any fossiliferous or carboniferous strata. However, 
it was jjossiblc that a local deposit, a pocket" of coal might Lav# 
been f(juncl among the limestone and slate. But in 1801 Oaptmin 
Applegath went farther and, while casually remarking that th% 
bituminous rock he had cpiarried and burnt contained npwarcUMpf 
3() per cvMit. of carbonaceous matter, he stated bis belicjf that these 
rocks of tho Kistna are of the ag(5 of tho Indian coal bearing 
“ strata." 

In August 1866 Major Applegath applied to (lovemmcnt for 
assistance in further exploration and now wrote plainly : ' I here 
“ most distinctly state than on the occasion of one of my visits te 
'* the locality I have described on tpie Paldr and Kistna rivers, I 
** burnt ill several large heaps the coal I had quarried, and that I 
even carried .some and burnt it in the Sh5t Mahomedpott Bunga- 
low compound. I believe not less than nine or ten tons were 
** quarried and burnt ini that while burning it gave out groat light 
and intense heat and Except that it was much heavier it wsxs not 
unlike the Torbane hift mineral.*^ In January 1868 Colonel 
Applegath went to the ground in company with Dr. Oldham and 
Mr. C. Oldham of the Geological Survey and Mr. A. J. Stuart C, S. 
Colonel Applegath could not point out the sjKjt. Dr. Oldham saw 
nothing but Kadapa and Kamiil rocks and Government m tj^eir 
Order No. 590, dated March 5th, 1868, accepted this conclusion. 

3Z 
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Colonel Applegath,nevertheleB8, reiterated his assertion that he had 
once quarried and burnt coal and in August 1870 Government gave 
him a deta<diment of Sappers and Miners equipped with blasting 
and boring tools. The Sappers opened out rocks and dug pits 25 
or 30 feet deep, but no coal was found, the only result of this ex- 
penditure of public money being that Colonel Applegath collected 
some specimens of the rocks and attempted to identify them with 

the Indian coal measures, which attempt the geologists ridiculed. 

* 

‘Moanwhilo tlio (zoological Survey completed their examination of 
this tract of country. If coal is there the geologists would wolconio 
tho discovery as heartily as would any other officials, and Mr. King 
did identify tho Singaroni coal measures lying to tho north in tho 
Nizamis territory, but Colonel Applegath once more rotumod to the 
charge, and in September 1873 submitted to Grovemmont another 
suggestion to bore for coal as if no professional geologist had over 
said a word on the subject. In April 1874 Colonel Applegath 
indicated on a map the places at which he most desired borings to 
be made, and these borings were carried out under tho supervision 
of Mr. Vanstavem and Major Uasted, R. E., who were predisposed 
.in favour of Colonel Applegath ^s views, but failed to find any coal- 
, bearing rocks or any combustible matter. The Madras Government 
(were satisfied as to the completeness of the investigation made. 
:a. 0. No. 7(J1, 18th March 1875. 

In 1882 General Applegath again addressed the Madras Govern- 
ment, pointing out that the coal measures of India do extend south 
into tlio Kistna District, asking how Mr. King, who acknowledged 
that tho stratigraphy of the Kadapa and Kamfil rocks in the Palnad 
was to him a perfect puzzle,^^ could be confident that there was 
no coal there and, finally, once more etpressing his opinion that tho 
Jaggayyapet rocks would develop themselves into a coal field 
extending probably to within 30 mdes of Madras. (This must mean 
that the Kadapa and KarnAl formations in which the geologists 
found no fossils are to become one vast coal field !) Government 
declined to re-open tho question. 

To explain these reiterated assertions by General Applegath, Dr. 
Oldham suggested that some natives, to please Lieutenant Applegath, 
placed coal in the pit and then found it. Mr. Medlicott supposes 
that Lieutenant Applegath did put into a camp fire some pieces of 
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slate whiclt became ashes, and points out that the “ slate with small 
“ but distinct traces of vegotablo deposit” in 1850 becomes ” bitu- 
“ minous rock with upwards of 30 per cent of carbonaceous matter” 
in 1 861 and in 1866 was coal not unlike the Torbane hill Ibiueral 
giving out great light and intense heat. 

At all events it is clear that since 1 851 General Applegath, with 
every facility afforded him, has not found coal in the Kistna Distiiot. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

IBBTGATION. 

The principal object of interest in the Kistna District is the Bez- 
v&da anicut^ a great transverse dam thrown across the river from 
hill to hill between Bezvada and Sitanagaram, to serve as the head 
of an irrigation system commanding almost all the alluvial Delta 
from Bezvada to the sea. 

In the chapter on Geology some figures were given in discussing 
the ioTination ot \h\a aWn^lal Delta and they may he here repeated 
for facility of reference. The river Kistna has a course of 800 miles 
and the area which it drains is computed at 97,050 square miles. 
The average fall of the river in the 259 miles above Bezvjida is 3*5 
feet per mile, but after the stream quits its narrow, rocky bed among 
the hills at Chiutapallo and widens out past the Kondapalle range of 
hills, the average fall is only 1*5 feet per mile. When it reaches 
Bezvada, it is confined between two gneissic hills, the width of the 
gorge being about 1,300 yards. At this point the velocity of the 
river current in flood is rather more tlipn 61 miles an hour, and the 
jwiximuin flood discharge attains the enormous figure of 761,000 
0lbie feet ])er second. The silt carried by the flood water is * J a of 
tbe entire bulk. Bezvada is about 47 miles distant in a direct line 
from the sea, but the river tends to the southward ani has a course 
of 60 miles below Bezvada before it disembogifts into the Bay of 
Bengal. Tlie height of the top of^he anicut wall (the crest or sill 
Iwmrd of the dam) is 43 feet above sea levipl. The fall of the river 
in its course from Bezvada to the sea iB %bout seven inches in 
each mile, 0’66 foot is the figure usually takiiaa by the Engineers. 
It flows along an elevated ridge formed by the deposit of its own 
alluvium, the ground on either side of this ridge sloping away with 
a fall of about 1 8 inches in each mile. 

These figures show at a ^fiance the possibility of utilising for irri- 
gating the rich alluvium of the Delta the water that flowed uselessly 
down the river to the sea. The East India Company obtained pos- 
session of the Kondapalle Circar in 1766 and of the Quntur Circar in 
1788, but even before these dates attempts had been made to irri- 
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gate with the river water. In the Deltaic island of Divi these 
attempts were rude enough and consisted in securing the flood water 
in reservoirs almost circular, so level was the land. But on either 
side of the river below Bezvada were Deltaic channels, perhafis the 
trace of ancient beds of the river, perhaps drainage channels cut by 
floods, or perhaps of artificial origin ; and by means o£ these channels 
water had been led from the river and stored for irrigation in reser- 
voirs on the Deltaic slopes constructed with the ordinary crescent- 
shaped embankment. One of these channels, the Tungabhudra, 
commenced close to Sitanagaram and after a tortuous course entered 
the sea near Nizdmpatam. Another channel, the Pulleru, commenced 
near Bezvada and flowing along an elevated ridge lost itself in 
the Kolleru lake, that great depression between the Deltas of tho 
Godcivari and Kistna, not yet levelled up by the alluvial deposits of 
these two mighty rivers. (There was an artificial cut from tho river 
to this Pulleru clianooJ at Patamata about four miles helow liezv/tda, 
the trace of which was still visible when the ariicut was built in 
1852.) 

In 1792 Major Boatson called attention to tho faciliiioH for irriga- 
tion in the Kistna District, and next year Mr. Michac?! Top|)ing, the 
Astronomer, was sent to investigate tho subject. Ho took some 
levels, bill ilied at Masulipatam in 1790 before his task was tinished, 
and the project was not again mooted till forty years had passed. 

The terrible famine of 1832 aroused attention once mru’c^ to thfifc 
subject, 'riiis faniino i.s said to have caused a loss of riwciiue in ttte 
Guntur District estimated at Rs. 2,27,00,000, so even from a purolj' 
commercial point of view Government were bound to look for a 
remedy, and wlien it was noted that during the worst period of th(5 
famine the river was frequently } full, the remedy was not far tf) 
seek. ’ 

So the question of utilising the, river water for irrigation was 
taken up in earnest and .Captaip Buckle was deputiid to report upon 
it. In tho meantime cuts were made from the riviT to the channels 
abovementioned, the Pulleru on the left and tho 3'uugabhudra on 
the right bank. Tho cut to supply the PuUeru was made in 1837 at 
Vallum, about 15 miles below ^Bezvdda, a sluice with a waterway 
of 48 feet being constructed, which passed 34 million cubic yards of 
water the first year. A return half a lakh was confidently 
expected, but the actual return was not one-tenth of that sum, per- 
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haps because cultivation was concealed or perhaps because the ryots 
did not expect so much water to be at once available. The cut 
made to th^ Tungabhudra channel near Sitanagaram was more suc- 
cessfW. It was proposed in 1838 but was not carried out till 1846, 
the cost being Es. 32,000 and the receipts in the very first year 
Ils. 87,600. 

Captain Bucklers report upon the more ambitious project of throw- 
ing a dam across the river itself was dated 1839. Further investi- 
gations were made by Captain Best in 1841 and by Captain (now Sir 
Atwell ) Lake in 1 847. Captain Lake’s views were endorsed by Major 
(now Sir Arthur) Cotton and were referred to a Committee composed 
of Captains Buckle, Bell and Orr, along with Messrs. Forbes and 
Stokes of the Civil Service. Their report was dated January 26th, 
1849, was despatched from Madras to London on July 20th, 1849, 
and the project was sanctioned by the Court of Directors on January 
6th, 1850. 

The first point to be decided by the Committee was, of course, the 
best site for the proposed dam. The river Kistna first touches this 
District below the Ganikonda mountain in the south-west corner 
of the remote Paln4d Taluq, a point only about 80 miles from the 
Boa ; but the river flows due north, winds considerably and finally 
flows almost due south into the sea with a course of 200 miles 
instead of 80. At first glance, therefore, it would seem that an 
advantageous site might have been found high up the river, 
and indeed so early as 1798 Dr Heyne suggested the possibility of 
irrigating the whole Guntur Circar frpm the Pained, but the 
intervening mountainous ridges and the deep and rocky bed of the 
river placed that locality out of consideration. The highest point 
which came under discussion was Muktiila, some 45 miles above 
Bezvada, where the river turns round the Pnlichinta range of hills, 
but this locality was unsuitable. The river bed at this point is 
still very deep, 60 or 80 feet bdow the lip of the bank : a dam 
there must be enormously high and would make the water stand 
back in the streams among the hills causing much damage ; and, 
moreover, the channel would have to be led, at great expense, 
parallel to the river for many miles, intercepting the drainage of the 
Sattenapalle Taluq, before it could command any irrigable land. 

Attention was next given to Chintapalle, 12 miles below Mukti41a, 
the point where the rocky bed ends and the river widens out, flowing 
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through a comparatively level but even at Chintapalle the 

river bed was so restricted that the water was 60 feet deep in the 
hot weather and 100 feet deep in the rains. Chintapalle was 
therefore given up^ and it was decided that until the river arrived 
within 15 miles of Bezv^da it would be impracticable to lead oS a 
channel. 

There were several arguments in favour of Ibrahimpatam, below 
the Kondapalle range of hills. Stone was available ; a less massive 
dam than that required in the Bezvada gorge would suffice^ and the 
level, ten feet higher than Bezvada, would command the whole 
Deltaic slope. On the other hand it was urged that the dam would 
be two and a half times as long as that at Bezvada, that stone was 
at hand only on one bank, that the channels which it was proposed 
to excavate would not carry water enough for the whole Delta so 
that there was no benefit in commanding it, and that the cost of 
leading the channels for some miles parallel to the river would bo 
great. The Committee therefore decided upon Bezv&da, the proximity 
of materials on both banks being an undoubted advantage and 
soundings showing that the river bed in the narrow gorge between 
the two hills was not deeply scoured out by flood action, while 
borings showed sand to a great depth. 

Thus Bezvdda was selected as the site for the dam and estimates 
were framed amounting to Bs. 7,49,165. The original design of the 
works has been greatly depart^' from, but may here be briefly 
sketched. Thft breadth of the river between the hills is 3,860 feet 
and the depth of the wat^r in summer 6 feet. A massive stone 
retaining wall was to be thrown across ihis valley, the crest being 
16 feet above summer level and IS feet wide. The slope was to be 
48 feet wide and in rear- of the work was to be an apron 90 feet 
wide. Upon the dam Vas. to be erected a masonry bridge and at 
each end of the dam it was proposed to place under-sluices so as to 
create a scour in front of the head*sluices of the main channels on 

1 Mr. W. Wilson, C.S., roTived the question of on anicut at Chintapalle, but I cannot 
find that any action was ever taken on paragraph 4 of tbie Bevenue Board^s Proceedings 
No. 6390, dated 8th September 1868. Atlas sheets Nos.* 76 and 76 display the drainage of 
the country and show that a channel led from Chintapalle almost due south past Erosstir 
and Sattenapalle would command the country between Narsaravupet and the sea, and Mr. 
Wilson surmised that the water might also be taken north of the Kondavidu range 
him or Gorantla, so as to command the Guntur Taluq. But there is barely enough water 
in the river to supply the present anicut channels to the close of the coltivatioxi season 
and there would certainly not be sufficient water for two anicuts. 
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each bank, for it had been found in the Godavari and Cdveri rivers 
that the deposit of silt above an anicut becomes so great as almost 
to rai^e the river bed to the level of the crest of the dam. These 
under-sluices" were to be provided with cut stone aprons in front 
and rear, besides a rear apron of packed stone 150 feet wide. 

The works were placed under charge of Captain Orr, B.E., wha 
wrote his first report in J uly 1852. Some months were spent in 
erecting huts and store-sheds, marking out quarries and arranging 
for supplies of lime and firewood. The Bezviida hill was found to 
be almost too near the river and the first quarries were opened out 
on that hill. 

Almost before the work was commenced the designs were altered. 
The masonry bridge which was to consist of 49 arches of 61 feet 
each, the piers 10 feet thick and the abutment 16 feet thick, was 
abandoned lost it might unduly restrict the waterway, Captain 
Orr reporting that the flood velocity was not 5 miles an 
hour as stated by the Committee, but 6^ miles or even more. It 
had been intended to erect the head sluices and locks on the Bez- 
vdda side of the river in line with the anicut, but it was now deter- 
mined to place the head sluices at right angles to the under sluices 
so as to have more scour in front of them, while tiie site of the lock 
was moved away from the head sluice and placed in a separate cut- 
ting from the river. 

The preliraiparies progressed, and on December 14t]^, 1852, every- 
thing was prepared to commence building on the head works, but 
the next day the river rose to l^^^^oct, broke into the foundations, 
and put a stop to the work for three weel||. On January 5th, 1853, 
the Engineers were able to continue thtf Wilding and sinking of 
wells, and the work went on fairly through the hot weather, so that 
by June about 35,000 cubic yar^^pf masonry iad been completed. 
In J uly 1 853 the river ros^Jp Sft feet, topped its banks and submerged 
the whole Delta. Beforenthis flood it was ribt supposed that the 
river above Bezviida eret roae above its banks, and a trifling sum of 
one thousand rupees had been allotted for an embankment from 
Bezvada to Ibrihimpatam, but this flood showed that the river, even 
before the dam was built, could pass round Bezvada hill and out- 
flank the position, so Rs. 23,000 was sanctioned for an embank- 
ment to IbrSihlmpatam. 
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Daring the remaining months of 1853^ and in the dry season of 
1854, great progress was made, but it was deemed essential that the 
quantity of masonry allowed in the estimate should be largely in* 
creased and that there should be no stint of rough stones, because 
the velocity of the current far exceeded that at the Grod^vari anicut, 
upon which the Committee had based their calculations. 

By the end of March 1854 the front retaining wall had been 
carried entirely across the river to the height of 15i feet and was 
backed almost throughout with large masses of stone. In April 
and May immense exertions were made to deposit more stone, but 
the weather was very hot and cholera made ravages among the work 
people. (Indeed the difficulty of maintaining sufficient labour was 
the great difficulty in the construction of the Bezvdda anicut. ^‘) In 
March, April and May 74,000 cubic yards of stone were deposited, 
and in June a further amount of 10,000 cubic yards. Shortly after- 
wards a fresh of 31 ^ feet passed over the work, without causing any 
perceptible damage. In December 1854 work was resumed and, as 
the Engineers had now English waggon wheels and cranes, it pro- 
ceeded very rapidly and was brought to a close in May, Captain 
Orr sending in his final report on August 9th, 1855, in which he 
gave the total cost as Bs. 7,48,765. 

These figures are stated differently in other official documents, 
the latest being G. 0. No. 723 I, dated 24th October 1881, which 
quotes the cogt as Rs. 7,26,872, of which Rs. 64,336 is deducted as 
salaries of establishment, leaving the actual coat at Rs. 6,62,536. 

It may be explained that Captain Orr was enabled to complete the 
work within the estimate^ although .much more rough stone was 
deposited, because he omitted the slope in rear of the great retain- 
ing wall or the covering of cut stone, as it is elsewhere called. The 
roqgh stone was procured cheaply from the hills overhanging the 
anicut, but the cut stone was the harder granitoid gneiss of the 


The following passage may be qnoied ham a letter written by the Collector of MastUi- 
patam, dated 11th February 1864 ^ 

« During the last three days 1 have reoeived no less than three letters from the Civil 
i< £ jigineer, complaining of the daily decrease in the nnmber of forced labourers and urging 
« vigorous measures to bring up the number to the complement ; and this, although every 
“Tahsildtr is under heavy stoppages of pay and has been fined and threateusdj^th 
dismissal.” 
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Kondapalle hills, which was quarried, wrought and conveyed to the 
anicut at heavy cost. 

The^idea of a masonry bridge having been abandoned, a sugges- 
tion for a wooden bridge was now mooted. Funds were allotted 
and timber was purchased, but this idea also was given up and the 
traffic still crosses the river by ferry. 

The anicut, as coinjdeted, may be thus described. Upon wells, 
7 feet deep, 0 feet outer and 4^ feet inner diameter, sunk in the bed 
of the stream, rises a great retaining wall of stone in mortar, vertical 
on the downstream side and sloping on the upstream side until 
within 4i feet from the top of the wall when both sides are vertical. 
The width of this wall at top is 6 feet with a coping of wrought 
stone. Its length from wing to wing is 3,715| feet, and the height of 
the top of this great wall, the crest or sill-board of the anicut, was 
calculated at 20 feet above the deep bed of the stream and 15 J feet 
abova the summer level of the river. This great wall is backed down- 
stream by nearly 400,000 cubic yards of rough stone, in blocks of all 
sizes, some weighing as much as 6 tons. This rough stone apron^^ 
slopes away downstream for 257 feet. In it at a distance of 100 
feet from the great retaining wall is a second retaining wall, 3 J feet 
deep, the top of which is 6 foot lower than the crest of tho great 
retaining wall. In the space between these two walls tho surface of 
tho apron is roughly packed with stone on end, as tightly fixed 
together as possible by quarry rubbish rammed into the interstices : 
below the second retaining wall the surface is ot jarge rough stone. 

On each flank of the anicut is a set of powerful scouring sluices, 
consisting of 15 vents of 6 feet span, with their floor 8i feet below 
the crest of the anicut. Above the anicut on either bank are the 
head slftices and locks of the Deltaic channels, which are used both 
for irrigation and navigation. The head sluices on the left bank 
are 5} feet and those on the right bank are 6 feet below the crestof the 
anicut. Higher up the banks than the hea/it sluices are the locks 
of the canals, 16 feet wide and 160 feet long from gate to gate. 

The canals are closed for excavation of silt during the hot season 
form March 1st to June 1st. About the first week in June water 
comes down the river and the river remains in flood usually from the 
middle of June to September or October whfen the river becomes low 
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and it is difficult to keep a sufficient supply of water in the canals 
until March 1st, the date of closing. It was mentioned that when 
the river is level with the crest of the anicut there is 5| feet of 
water passing into the Masulipatam Delta and 6 feet into the Gun- 
tdr Delta, but the Engineers find that the Deltas require 8i and 8 
feet during the cultivation season and therefore to keep the level 
above the anicut, a rough dry stone wall about 4 feet high is erect- 
ed on the crest of the anicut in October or November of each year 
and when March comes round the stone is utilised in repairing the 
inevitable holes in the rough stone apron, so that the crest of the 
anicut is left clear again before water comes down the river in June. 
This simple expedient of a dry stone wall suffices, but it is under 
contemplation to raise the water level about three feet by means of 
shutters, which will cost Rs. 1,30,000. 

In yeptomber 1874 the river rose 19 feet inches over tho crest 
of the anicut, flowing upon the roadway above the Sitanagaram 
head sluice and over the roadway above the Bezvada head sluice. 
This very narrow escape warned tho Engineers that tho head sluice#' ! 
are too low for safety and the parapet walls were raised at a cost Cf ’ 
about Rs. 2,000. This, with the cost of screw shutters for the 
sluices, makes an addition of Es. 21,157 to the cost of tho anicut 
and tho total is Rs. 6,97,410 according to the G.O. of October 24th, 
1881. 

The flood of Friday July 21st, 1882, was yet higher, for tho level at 
the Sitanagafam gauge stood for some hours that day at 20’70 feet 
over the crest of the anicut. It is curious that the level at the Bez- 
vdda gauge was seven or eight inches lower, although a fierce west 
wind was blowing! across to that shoi’^ carrying the spray of the 
anicut like steam, but the set of the flood from the Ibrahimpatani 
embankment was towards Undavalle village and the water leemed 
thus to be banked up a little against the Sitanagaram head works. 
The Ibr^himpatam embankment waa breached and the flood water 
passed into tho BuddbmSru and so to the Kolleru lake. The river 
embankments below the anicut were topped by the flood which 
breached badly the Masulipatam canal, the flood water appearing 
even round Masulipatam town. The Sitanagaram head works stood 
although the river was nearly over the lock gates and the parapet 
of the roadway, but the river unfortunately found a weak piace^at 
the crossing on the left tank of the canal at the south of the Sita- 
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nagaram hill and there pouring into the canal made an enormous 
breach, two large banian trees {Fisua Indica) being deposited in the 
canal as if the 7 were small bushes. The canal rose 2' 6” over the 
first lock at Duggir&la, whereupon the Engineers cut the left bank 
there, letting the water fiow over the country. It met the fiood 
water coming through the breaches of the river embankment and all 
!R6palle Taluq was submerged. There was 4' 6" of water in the 
streets of Bepalle town. 

In proceeding to describe the various canals which form the exist- 
ing irrigation system in the Delta it must be avowed that their his- 
toiy and early financial accounts are in a very tangled maze. While 
reading the records which refer to the construction of the anicut the 
thought would occur that the Engineers paid more attention to 
drafting a scheme that might be sanctioned than to devising a 
comprehensive scheme for the irrigation of the whole Delta, a pro- 
ject which, however masterly its design, would probably terrify 
G-ovemment and the Court of Directors by the magnitude of its 
cost. This idea is strengthened when one observes the piecemeal 
way in which the canals were excavated, economy being evidently 
the first consideration and the accounts being sadly complicated by 
payments for new work made from funds allotted for repairs or for 
an entirely difPerent work. An attempt to unravel these accounts 
is made in G. 0. No. 723 I, October 24th, 1881. 

The Masulipatam canal was commenced in 1852^ at the same 
time with the anicut. An old trace of a cuttings was visible from 
Bezvada to Patamata, the nearest point of the Pull6ru and this line 
was followed. The first idea was to make the cutting in this four* • 
miles dead level, but afterwards it was given a slope of three inches 
in eacl^inile. A volume of water was thrown from the Bezvida 
flank of the anicut through this cutting into the Pulleru and follow- 
ed its course for eight miles to Veyfiru. In 1854 it was proposed 
to cut a new channel from this point, Veyfiru, to tide water at 
Mopadfivi, along the river embankment, and to establish communica- 
tion with Masulipatam by means of the old Chinnapuram cutting 
which the French had dug a hundred years previously. This pro- 
posal was, however, abandoned and the canal was continued in a 
more direct line to Masulipatam, where it ends at the Fort* This 
very beautiful canal is the highway for traffic between Bezvfida and 
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Masulipatam during the nine months it is open, 
figures show the fall in the 48 miles of its course. 

Feet. 


Crest of anicut 
Floor of head sluice 
13 miles at 3” 
Kankipddu lock 
13 miles at 3" 
Virankilock ... 

10 miles at 6* 
Nidamolu lock 
6 miles level ... 
Ankumarru lock 
6 miles level 


5i 

Si 

7 

Si 

8 

5 

6 


The follovang 


Tidal lock 


43 Feet. 
... 7i Feet. 


Near Ainempudi there is an under tunnel carrying the drainage 
water under the canal. When the canal approaches Masulipatam 
it has to pass over a series of ridges and depressions running paral* 
lei to the coast which form extensive swamps. Over the most 
formidable of these the canal is passed by an aqueduct over an 
under tunnel of 12 vents of 8 feet. This aqueduct contracts the 
canal at that spot to a width of only 8 yards. The tidal lock at 
Masulipatam* was finished in April 1863 and in June of that year 
the whole length df this fine canal was opened for traffic. 

The Ellore Gimal which connects the Kistna and the Godavari 
system was commenced in October 1854. There is a fall of 4” per 
mile for 11 miles as far as the lock and escape weir to supply the 
Bodameru stream. From that point the fall is only half an inch 
per mile. The Eistna commands the canal as far as the Ellore lock, 
which is tastefully built of a red sandstone, symmetrically arranged, 
and has a drop of 8' but iAie difference of level between the Eistna 
water on this side and the Godivari water on that side of the lock 
is greater than this 8' drop. 

The Ellore canal crosses all the drainage which flows from the 
north towards the Eolleru lake and its construction was a very 
difficult matter, restricted as were the Engineers in expenditure. 
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The first trouble was with the Bodameru, a violent little river which, 
when it flood, carries down immense quantities of sand. It was 
diverted and passed under the canal below an aqueduct. At the 
lock af the 11th mile an escape weir discharges the surplus canal 
water into this riotous Bodameru which flows down to the Koll6ru 
lake. Beyond this point the canal has to cross all the drainage 
from the Ndzvidu territory, which abounds in small tanks, most of 
which are in bad order, so that when a heavy rainfall comes they 
all breach together and the rush of water towards the sea carries 
everything before it. This was shown in September 1862 when 11 
inches of rain fell in 48 hours. The Engineers had provided in 15 
miles of canal 5 tunnels giving a waterway of 50 feet, but this was 
wholly inadequate. Out of 76 reservoirs 63 had breached and the 
canal was almost obliterated by the water which swept across it. At 
one spot If miles of bank was carried away. The cost of construct- 
ing tunnels sufficient to give passage to such a flood would be enor- 
mous and, as a cheap device. Colonel Anderson suggested inlets and 
outlets to let the water pass across the canal. These were con- 
. .structed of substantial masonry at five points along the canal, the 
iArest of the wall being 4^ feet above the bed of the canal, and upon 
the wall was erected an earthen bank calculated to give way when 
iSie water rose 2} feet above the crest. The length of these inlets 
is 185, 150, 100, 75 and 50 feet respectively, and in addition to these 
inlets there are two escape weirs at the 10th and 19th miles from 
Bezvada of 8 and 4 vents which are calculated to carry off 5^ inches 
of rain falling over 60 square miles in 24 hoiirs, so tj^at the inlets 
and outlets will be called upon only in an exceptional rainfall. 

Some irrigation was established under the upper reaches of the 
Masulipatam canal, under the Pulleru and Bodameru streams and 
under Ryves’ canal, (a canal which formerly was taken off from the 
7th mile of the Ellore canal, but now is taken from the main canal, 
51 chains below the aniout)i ^In 1862 the Government of India 
insisted upon the preparation of a complete scheme for the irriga- 
tion of the Helta, and this was sketched out by Colonel Anderson. 
His proposals were to widen the main, Ellore, Masulipatam and 
Ryves’ canals, to excavate a channel from Pimarru to Gudiv4da and 
to continue the Pulleru into the Bantumilli canal. It appears that 
before 1864 twenty-four lakhs had been spent upon works and 
190,000 acres were irrigated. Colonel Anderson proposed to spend 
31 lakhs more irrigating a total of 470,000 acres. This scheme was 
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to be carried out by an annual expenditure of 2i lakhs. The details 
are given in G. 0. of 24th October 1881. The Govommenfr d!F India 
in 1867 appears to have again asked for a comprehensive scheme 
and in 1876 Colonel Mullins and Lieutenant Campbell partly pre- 
pared the desired scheme, as appears in G. 0. No. 3528, dated 22nd 
December 1876, but the sanction of the Government of India was 
withheld until the submission of the entire scheme. 

We now pass from the Masulipatam side of the river or Eastern 
Delta, as it is called, and describe the canals on the Guntur side, or 
the Western Delta. It was mentioned above that even before the 
construction of the anicut, a cut had been made from the rivor into 
the Tungabhudra channel. As soon as tho anicut was built the 
water was taken through the Sitanagaram head sluico into this 
channel and so rendered immediately available for irrigation. The 
Sitanargaram head sluice* is 6 feet below tho crest of tlie anicut and 
37 feet above sea level. Tho channel for seven miles of its course 
was widened and was then continued for six miles further almost 
due south to Duggirdla, tho head-quarters of the Executive Engi- 
neer in charge of the Western Delta. This 13 miles is called th% 
main canal, but some confusion arises from old records terming^ il^ 
the Niz^mpatam canal. The fall is 3" per mile. At the 12th milo is 
the head lock of the Kommamiir canal and at the 13th milo is the * 
head lock of tho. Niz&mpatam canal. 

The Nizampatam canal begins at this lock 33' 9" above sea level 
with a fall dJ 7 \ feet. There are two nine mile reaches with a 
merely nominal fall to the locks at ICuchipudi and Inturu. Five 
miles below Inturu commences the same trouble with drainage inter- 
cepted by sandy undulations that was e.vperienced near Masulipatam^ 
but here the difficulty was met by giving the canal stout banks 12 
feet high and 1 5 feet wide at top aud by cutting openings in tho sand 
ridges so that the drainage could flow wto the sea parallel with the 
canal. It was proposed to give the canal a fall of 4* per mile in the 
13 miles between Inturu and the tidal lock, but it was foimd that 
across some of the depressions in the sand ridges the canal must be 
led on a high embankment and it was cheaper to construct a lock at 
Nallavada, 6 miles beyond Inturu, with a drop of 5i feet. The sill of 
this lock is about 2 feet below sea level. The tidal lock at the 
Niz&mpatam creek has a drop of 7 feet, so its lower sill is 9 feqt 
below high water. The fall of the tide is about 3 feet. This 
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Nizampatam canal is at present only a navigation line : the irriga* 
tiou is carried on by means of two parallel channels^ called the East 
and West side channels, taken off from the head at the 13th mile 
below Sitanagaram. 

The Kommamdr canal had been partly excavated as an irrigation 
channel even before the construction of the anicut and Rs. 38,100 
was spent upon it in 1858-9, but it was not until 1877 that this canal 
was, as a Famine work, continued to meet the Buckingham canal, 
completing the line of water communication with Madras. The head 
of the canal is at the 12th mile below Sitanagaram. The winding 
course of the old Tungabhudra channel is struck and followed for 8 
miles to the lock at Chigarlamudi, the first village of Bhpatla Taluq. 
The old line of the Tungabhudra from this point goes south past 
Ponnur to the sea, but the canal is excavated with a south-westerly 
course towards Pedda Ganzam on the Nellore frontier. At Chebrdlu 
bridge ten miles from Guntur a considerable amount of traific quits 
the canal for Guntur and the Local Fund Board were anxious to 
erect a quay wall at this spot, but the Revenue Board struck the 
allotment out of the Budget considering that it ought to be ach|urge 
on navigation receipts and not on road fund. The next lock is at 
Kolimerla constructed of the very handsome Chebrolu sandstonis and 
another lock has recently been constructed at Nallamada. After 
passing the Santar^vur lock, the canal ends at the Pedda Ganzam 
tidal lock 56 miles from Duggirdla, where it joins the Buckingham 
canal. 

In 1856 it was proposed to lead off from the main canal a 
channel similar to the Ellore canal, to skirt the Western Delta 
and to cross the drainage^from the uplands of Guntur and Narsa- 
ravupet Taluqs. This canal received the astounding title of the canal 
from Kistna to Kamfil, (perhaps with some idea that it might at 
the river Penn&u meet the Irrigation Company's canal) f Its head 
was some six miles below Sitanagaram and it was to wind westerly 
round the foot of the Mangalagiri hill, pass 3 miles south of Guntfir 
and meet the Bast Coast canal near Inkollu. Rs. 110,000 was spent 
on this canal in 1857-9 and it was excavated as i%r as Namburu 
village and irrigated some extent of land in Faslis 1267-8. The 
fall was only half an inch per mile so this canal was not well adapted 
for irrigation and the line was altogether abandoned for the 
Kommamfir canal which was much cheaper to excavate and saved 
four miles of distance. There has been much correspondence about 
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this abandoned high level canal. The seven miles of excavated dry 
ditch incite the neighbouring cultivators to occasionally a^k if water 
vnll never again flow along it and they offer 14,800 acres to be irri- 
gated under it. The fall of half an inch is very little to convey 
29,600 cubic yards per hour and the water is wanted elsewhere in 
the Delta, but when the main canal is widened and a head of water 
is available, it might then be worth while to remember that here is 
a channel ready excavated and irrigable land below it. (In the 
flood of July 1882 water flowed down this canal and escaped by the 
west of Kolakalur village towards Sekdr and Ohagarlarnudi.) 

At RAvendrapadu, 8 miles below Sftanagaram, is taken off the 
Bank channel. Before 1863 several reservoirs in Bepalle Taluq 
received a supply by cuts from the river. After the flood of 1853 
an embankment was raised along the river and this cut off the usual 
source* of supply of these tanks. To afford them a supply all the 
excavated pita behind the embankment were connected and water 
was led into this channel by a cut from R^,vendrapad, 7 miles to the 
river embankment at Vallabhapuram, Thus was formed the Wes- 
tern Bank channel, one of the most remunerative in the whole 
Delta. It was cheap, for most of the excavation had been charged 
to the ernbfinkment and as it ran behind the embankment along the 
elevated ridge of the river it crossed no drainage and required no 
expensive masonry works. At Riveiidrapidu it is 75 feet wide and 
its total length is 47 miles to the point where it tails off into the 
river near the sea. 

Detailed estimates for an expenditure of ten lakhs on the Western 

Delta were submitted to the Government of India with Madras 

G. 0. No. 3,572, dated 19th December 1874, and the work of widen- 

» 

iug the main canal is now in progress. 

Considerable expenditure has been incurred on river embank- 
ments and in excavating or diverting drainage channels. The total 
cost of the whole irrigation system, when completed to command 
the 470,000 acres of Colonel Anderson^s scheme is computed in 
G. 0. of 24th October 1881 at Rs. 1,38,99,784 for direct charges 
andaLRs. 1,66,70,813 if indirect charges, such as Leave and Pen- 
sion allowances or Interest, be admitted. The Board of Revenue 
in G. O. No. 951 of the 8th February 188i estimated the gross 
revenue derivable from the anicut at Rs. 13,94,000. Deduct 

maintenance and collection charges Rs. 4,52,868 and there remains 

Si 
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a net Rovonne of Rs. 9^41,132, which is equivalent to 6*77 per 
centiiin on the direct expenditure or 5*65 per centum on the total, 
including indirect charges. 

The value" of this work, however, is not to be estimated by any 
such balance sheet, for oven if it did not repay Government one per 
cent, it would be worth while to have constructed it as an insurance 
against such a famine as that of 1832. Moreover it adds to the 
wealth of the community, for only a portion of the increased yield 
of the soil goes as water rate to HweW the exchequer receipts. 

The quantify of water calculated for irrigated land is 2 cubic 
yards per acre per hour. That actually delivered is now in the 
Eastern Delta 1'93, and in the Western Delta 1*80 cubic yards 
per acre per hour. 

In 1809 the decrease of irrigated land under the anient aroiised 
attention and Mr. C. G. Master, an officer who had served in the 
Masulipatam and Guntur Districts, was sent to investigate th© sub- 
ject, A summary of his report is given in Board’s No. 5,022, 

25th July 1870. The ryots had boon too eager to take th^ aniout 
w’ator in the years following its construction and the cbsiniiels 
could not carry water sufficient for all the land. When the rj^ots 
found that tlie water supply was precarious and that in soj^e 
instances the land had been rendered unfit fur cultivation by |pie 
saline ellloroscence the water brought to the surface, a reaction ..a^t 
in which w'as hastened by tho disasters suffered in the cyclone of ^ 
November 18(34 and by tho introduction in 1865 of tho new Settle- 
ment rates of iiissessmcnt, Tho Board recommended that the ryots 
bo allowed free option to take or relinquish water and that with 
regard to Boudoo which is a real evil, though its extent has been 
^^much exaggerated, the Board propose that water for flooding 
land so affected be given freely and without payment so long as 
it continues barren. 

The total length of canals open to navigation will be 348 miles, 
and it is estimated that the receipts will amount to Rs. 96,000 por 
annum, or Rs. 237 per mile. * 

The following are the statistics of navigation in the year 1880 

Number of licensed cargo boats ... ... 698 

Tonnage of ditto ... ... 13,123 

Number of passenger boats ... ... 85 
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Rafts ... ... ... 1,002 

Recoipta {licenses aaid tolls) ... ... 23,834 

Maintenance charges (including interest) 41,787 

N umber of trips by laden boats ... ... 0,S126 

Tonnage ... ... ... ... 101,446 

Ton mileage ... ... ... ... 3,230,187 

Value of goods ... ... ... ... 7,463,571 

Number of trips, empty boats ... 3,771 

Number of trips, passenger boats ... ... 8,804 

Passengers carried ... ... ... 1 30,20 7 


111 addition to the irrigation under the .anient, tlioro is a trifling 
amount of irrigation from wells on the b.'iiilvs of the Gundlakamma 
river and from wells and under rough .stone darns in the Nagileru, 
also to a small c.\tent under the throe rivers in Naiidigama Taluq- 
At para. 40 of Mr. Wilson^s Report, jirintod in Jhiard’s No. 1628, 
datjpd March i)th, 1870, will bo found the statistics of i>lio 268 tanks 
in five inland Taluqa of Guntur, and in })aras. 02, 93, 01 of Mr. 
F. J.' Morri.s^ Report, printed in BoaiuFs No. 151 7 of l7th October 
1802, IS an account of the tanks in the Nandigtma and Ilozvada 
Talj^q'l, but the extent of land irrigated by these small rain -fed 
reservoirs in the uplands is inconsiderable. Ilie nominal receipts to 
. Ij^nil Revenue are Rs 85,000, butlast year Rs. 31,000 was remitted, 
because many of these small tanks are in bad repair and only Rs. 
3s0U0 was credited to Government. 

difficulty is that from the point of view taken by the Account 
JJrancli of the Department of Public Works to repair these tanks 
is not remunerative, and thus the sums of money granted for their 
repair are usually quite inadequate, but the local oHicors see that 
there are many other considerations besides the irrigation balance 
sheet of oacli reservoir. Those tanks ,keep up a supply of water for 
the villages and for cattle, and this stored water to some extent 
benefits the adjacent wells. In the hot weather it must bo an 
advantage (second only to that which would bo afforded by forests) 
to have the expanse of dry parched plain relieved hero and there by 
a few acres of green vegetation under the small tanks. If these 
upland Taluqs belonged to an enlightened individual proprietor the 
probability is that he would keep in repair the small rain-fed reservoirs 
without looking too closely to the statement of receipts on the land 
irrigated. A proposal to give over to the cultivators the smaller 
tanks, on the condition that they repair the tanks and pay dry rates 
for the land irrigated, is at present under discussion. ^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HELIGIONS. 


BRAHMANICAL. 

There are no Baddhists or Jains now in this District which con- 
tains so many traces of their presence in past ages. Some traditions 
still linger among the people of the ruthless persecution of the latest 
holders of the religion of Buddha^ and the extermination must have 
been thorough^ for the religion has completely disappeared from this 
part of India. The Brahmanical religion, therefore, which is followed 
by the vast majority of the Hindus, is the longest established of the 
religions now existing in this District, as it is the most widespread ; 
but, before describing it, some mention may be made of customs 
prevalent among the Hindus which appear to be survivals of the 
form of faith prevalent here in the ages before Buddhism became 
the established religion, to yield to the tenets of the Jains, and th^y 
in their turn to the Brahmans. As has been already mentioned, the 
first inhabitants of this countiy were the prehistoric men who built 
the cromlechs or kistvaens, but of their religion we know nothing 
except that the care they bestowed upon the sepulture of their dead 
would show a belief in a future state. Next came abor.ginal tribes 
9f hunters, the Sdbarm of Ptolemy or Savuras of the present day, 
the progenitors of the Chentsus and Yerikalas we see now in this 
District. Their religious observances included the idea of sacrifice, 
often of human sacrifice, and this practice of sacjpfice has come down 
to this time and seems to be deeply rooted among the lower class of 
Hindus. Immense numbers of sheep or goats or oven fowls are 
killed at times with saOTificial rites, ind this often is a ceremony 
with which Brahmans have no concern. The worship of serpents 
and trees and the facility with which the ghost of any deceased 
person who was held in awe by the villagers becomes a malevolent 
deity to be appeased by offerings,^ these and many other customs 
appear to be survivals of very ancient beliefs in no way connected 
with the sacred books of the Brahmans. 


^ Mr. SewoU found some curious instancos of ihis in the Faln&d. 
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These sacred hooks upon which the religion taught by the Brah- 
mans is founded are called the Vedas and were arranged in their 
present form by an author named Vydsa in the centuries befqre the 
Christian Bra. The ritual of these Vedas differs considerably from 
that now practised by the Hindus. One supremo spirit was recognised 
and the worship appears to have been domestic, with invocations of 
the primary elements, the Sun, Air and Fire. There is no trace of 
adoration of images. When the Brahmans, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the Aryan immigration which included the Brahmans, came 
from the north into this part of the Peninsula and in course of time 
succeeded in expelling the Buddhists and Jains, tlieir religion had 
somewhat lost the simplicity of the Vedic ritual. Bralima the Cre- 
ator, Vishnu the Preserver, and 8iva the Destroyer, formed the 
Triad, with their respective consorts, and the I’nninas, which wore 
written probably between the eighth and twelfth (*onturies after 
Christ, added a bewildering multiplicity of legends and ritual, which 
few Europeans have had the patience to investigate. 

Brahma the Creator, is not directly worshipped, and most llimlus 
rahge themselves as worshippers either of Vishnu or of Siva, in this 
District the numbers of Sivites and Vishnuvites are almost e(|ual. 
1'Hh distinction can be seen at a glance by the mark made of ashes 
aifS pigment which a devout Hindu places on his forehcjid every 
morning at his ceremonial ablution before the morning meal. 1'lie 
followers of Vishnu wear this mark on the foroliead perpendicularly, 
often in the form of a trident or V, but tlio followers of 8iva wear it 
across their fSrehead horizontally. ^ 

Tho usual form of the worship of Siva is the TAngam or Phallus 
worship. This symbol is seen in stonft near temples dedicated to 
Siva, and some wear ♦ft in silver suspended from their nocks. Tho 
stone bull is another emblem peculiar to Siva temples. 

Vishnu is generally known ftnder some of his incarnations, tho 
most popular of which are his incarnations as Kama, Krishna, 
Jagernath, Gop^rla, &c. His adventutesin the character of Kama, 
with his wife Sita, are told in the Kamayana, those of Krishna and 
Badha are related in the Mahabharata, and the incarnation as Gopala, 
or the cowherd, is given in the Bhagavata Purina. There are 
several places in this District where the scene is shown of som^ 
episode in these poems ; but, as Dr, Burnell remarks, the same 
episodes are localised in other parts of South India. 
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The throe groat Doctors or founders of Schools of Philosophy in 
modern times were SankarJb Achdrya, a votary of Siva, whose dis- 
ci ple^ are termed Smartds, Madva CLirya, who ascribed supreme 
honour to Vishnu and is folio w(jd by the Madlivas, and Earnanuja, 
who taught that Vishnu is Brahma and that all worship must there- 
fore be addressed to Vishnu and his consort Lakshmi. Ramanuja’s 
disciples are known as Sri Vaishnavas. 


There are several s(‘cts, offshoots from Ilrahmanism, and the most 
important among these arc the Jangfuns, who follow the teaching of 
Basava, a Si vile Brahman of the twelfth century. ^Flioy acknow- 
l(‘dge tli(‘ authtirity of Sankara Acharya and reverence the Vedas, 
but r(‘ject Iho Bh.Igavata andRdniayana jind all the Brahnianical 
observances, including caste, so are regarded with bitter dislike by 
orthodox Brahmans. They wear the /mz/am always on their persons, 
which is a relic; of their Siva origin, but their creed is Ija-seci on the 
idc'a that all men and women are ecjual in the sight of God, a doc- 
trine which some have thought may have been borrowed by Basava 
from tlie Cliristians who existed in Scjuth [ndia many centuries ago. 
The numbcM* of wearers of the Iwyam in this District w.as nearly 
forty thousand at the Census of 1871, but this includc's some Brah- 
mans who eontiimc to wear the thread and so are not acknoW' 
ledgc'd by the true Jangaras. 

This leads us to the subject of caste among the Hindus, a subject 
on which it is very difficult for a European to form an opinion, the 
religious and social aspects of the question being so^ intermingled. 
In every country there is social caste and sometimes it hardens into 
a very rigid system, as for instance in Prance before the Revolution 
whore the royal and noble castes never married and seldom cat 
with any person out of their own caste. But in India the Brahmans 
have so mixed religious sanctions with social distinctions that it is 
now impossible to disentangle them, and the separations of class from 
class appear to have extended in course of time in a way little con- 
templated by Menu. Not only is one class above the other, but 
sections of the same class will not unite though they are on the same 
level. One can understand that the Brahman or Priest was to be 
above all, that the warrior was above the trader, and the trader above 
others, but we find that Brahmans of different sects hold no intercourse 
with each other, and that different varieties of agriculturists or artisans 
are completely separated from each other. To use geological terms, 
we find not only strata but cleavage in Hindu society ; and it is a 
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mistake to think tkat S^te distiiictions, like foutlal heraldry in 
Europe, are kept up principally by the des(H*iuliiuts of a long line 
of Rajas and are ignored by the mass of the people. The Sudras 
are extremely tenacious of their caste privileges/-’ and even Pariahs 
look doNvu on those who .are below them. In this District there 
are about a hundred thousand Bralimans* and they almost invari- 
ably have secured the post of Curnum or Accountant in each village^ , 
so are very influential. The Kshatriyas or Warrior caste are very 
few, loss than ten thousand, and they are principally engaged in 
cultivation. The Vaisyas or traders are more numerous and almost 
equal the Brahmans. The groat mass of tho artisans and tillers 
of the soil come under various divisions of tho Sudra castes and 
their labourers ai’c recruited chiefly from tho two groat out-casto 
classes of Pariahs and leather-workers. 

Tho above is but a brief sketch of tho religion hold by so many 
huiidrofls of thousands of Hindus in this District. I'lui subji'ct has 
been treated in full detail by many authors, and tlicj'o is no p(*(!uli- 
arity among tho Hindus of tho Kistua District that re([uires spijcial 
notice, 'riio latA) Mr. Boswell, in his Manual of the Nelloro District, 
desci'ibed at groat length the religion and social customs of tho 
Hindus, and that description applies to tho Kistriaas much as to tho 
adjoining Nelloro District, so I have not thought it necessary to 
repeat what is already printed and accessible in every library. 

As regards the question whether this religion exorcises a good or 
bad inllueiico on its votaries, there are various opinions. I havo 
lieard an old ^lissionary say that the more ho became acquainted 
witli tho Hindu religion the more ho was struck by its ai)proach to 
a pure Dei.sm and by the beneficent maxims which are ifttonded to 
govern the moral conduct of its adherents, but this was tlioorotical 
and referred to Hinduism as it ought to bo and not as it actually is, 
for most Europeans who have enquired into the subject denounce 
the existing state of Hindu religipn and conduct, none perhaps ex- 
celling Dr. Heyne’s Tracts in vigour of epithet and invective, and 
some authors, from the Abbe Dubois downwards, have not 
hesitated to state that the rites practised in some temples give cover 
to gross impurity and licentiousness, and that St. PauPs dcscri})tion 
of the Heathen, in tho first three chapters of his Epistle to the 

• A native in Madras has sent me, to assist me in this Manual, an elaborate treaiiie to 
prove that the Madaliars among the Tamil Sudras are really Kshatriyas. ^ 

^ The results of the Census of 1881 are given in Cliapter XIII. 
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Homans would serve as a description of tlife Hindus in the present day. 
^J'hore would even appear to be some points in which the Hindu 
system has become worse than the Pagan system of Home. The 
women, dedicated from childhood to the temple service but in reality 
professional prostitutes, and the carvings upon temples and cars, 
representations not merely obscene but bestial beyond imagination, 
are instances which will occur to every one. In this town of Guntur, 
on a stone, which is passed every day by the women and girls draw- 
ing water for household use, was recently renewed in brilliant colours 
a rude representation of a lascivious male and female figure. With 
such filthy pictures before their eyes Hindu children grow up in- 
credulous of the existence of purity and chastity among mankind. 

In some respects the Hindus set an example to us Christians, 
notably in the respect they show to a father or elder brother and in 
the way they accept the obligation of supporting their relations ; 
also in the contentment with which they accept the duties of their 
station in life whatever it may be. Among the rural classes there 
is an amount of frugality and industry which one would not have ex- 
pected after reading the record of wars and rapine which constitutes 
the history of the Kistna District, and many wives among the culti- 
vators manage their households as did the "valiant woman’' sketched 
by King Solomon in the Slst chapter of Proverbs. These remarks, 
however, do not apply to the Brahmans who wield enormous intiuenco 
in this District. In every village the hereditary accountant is a 
Brahman, almost without exception, and in all the Government 
offices the vast majority of employes are Brahmans. Too often the 
influence of this learned caste is not used for good, the Curnum of 
the village foments intrigue and encourages perjury and the Brah- 
man high in office uses his power to gratify private rancour. Sir 
Walter Elliott's report upon Gunter affairs in 1846 is a startling 
disclosure of what is done in this way. 

I recently heard of two instances showing the selfishness of the 
Brahmans of this District towards their own children, and if they 
are careless c»f their own flesh and blood what can they care for the 
welfare of other castes ? In the Nandigama Taluq some Brahman 
parents gave their daughter aged eight in marriage to a Curnum 
who was no less than eighty years of age. They received from him 
a thousand rupees as the price of their child. To those who know 
what prospects await a young widow in this country the transaction 
appears very horrible. 
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In Guntdr town lived a Brahman whoso daughter was married. 
She returned to her father^s house for the birth of her first child^ 
and when in labour was seized with convulsions so that the family 
despaired of her life. Lest her death should pollute the house and 
necessitate a ceremonial of purification, the poor girl was carried out 
into the street to die and the unnatural father stood over her and 
with his own hands removed the jewellery from her neck and earlw 
The Civil Surgeon came by at this juncture and begged the father 
to have her taken to the adjacent hospital. The father refused, so 
the Civil Surgeon himself sent for bearers and had the girl carried to 
the hospital, whence, three weeks afterwards, lie had the satisfaction 
of discharging her in sound health. 

MUHAMMADAN. 

The followers of the Prophet have two great divisions, the Sunis 
and Sliias, which may bo compared to the divisions of Christians 
into Catholics and Protestants, for the Sunis asscu’t that tlicy are 
the orthodox disciples of Muhammad, acknowledge the succession of 
the Caliphs, Abu Bckr, Amr, and Usman, who succeedml the 
Prophet, and follow certain traditions on the authority of these three 
Caliphs, while the Shlas pass at once from Muhammad to the fourth 
Caliph, base tlioir doctrines upon tho Quran alone and reject iJio 
authority and the traditions of these throe Caliphs whom tho Sunis 
venerate. I’he first Muharnniadaiis in this District may possibly 
have been Arab traders at Masulipatam from the Red Sea, but in 
the fifteenth •century we find Muhammadan mercenary soldiers in 
the employ of the Reddi Kings of Kondavidn and of tho Kings of 
Vijayanagar. It was in this century that a mosque was built at 
Masulipatam. 

Muhammad Shah II, tho Bahmani King who about tho year M-Tl 
conquered tho districts of Kondapalle and Masulipatam, was an or- 
thodox Suni, and so also was his great Minister Khaj.i Mahmfid 
Gavan, whom he put to death at Kondapalle in 1 i 81 . But by this 
time many of tho younger men at tho Court of the Bahmani King 
had imbibed the Shia tenets, probably from Persia, and the adopted 
son of the aged Minister, who founded tho Bijapfir dynasty, as well 
as the adventurer Sultan Quli Qutb Shih, who founded tho dynasty 
of Golconda, were both Shias. This Qutb Shdh dynasty ruled over 
this country for more than a century and a half, so the Shia form of 
tho Mussulman faith had every opportunity to take root in this Dis- 

36 
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irict, but not done so. The great majority of the Muhamma- 
dans in the "Kistiia District are orthodox Sunis, and there are few 
Shias except at Masulipatam, where the ex-Navab, the descendant 
of the Hasan ’All Khan who was in charge of this District when 
the Company took it, is a Shia and is surrounded by several of his 
own faith. 

The Muhammadans in this District for the most part engage in 
trade, in clotJi, indigo, Indes or cotton. They keep up a constant 
intercourse witli tlieir co-roligionists in Haidarabad and remain 
entirely distinct from the Hindu populace, llindnstaiii they use 
among thorn solves, but all know Telugu as they arc in so small a 
minority among tlio Hindus. ^Jlicy keep up much of the pride of a 
dominant race, and in no way yield to the Jirahmanical pretensions 
or casto system of the Hindus, and their converts, for tliey do occa- 
sionally make converts, become more Muhammadan tlian the Mu- 
hammadans tliomsolves. Indeed if a convert comes from the lower 
or outcastos it is a social rise in life. Kainigadu, a Pariah or leather- 
worker in the village, who could not draw water from the well 
reserved for caste Jlindu.s, becomes a Muhammadan, lots las beard 
grow, calls himself Abdul Hasan and draws water from the caste 
well nneliallungod. 

The Mussulman community have not shown the same disposition 
that the llrahmaus liavo shown to avail themselves of an English 
education, and tliero arc but few of thorn in Government service 
except as Police (Constables and peons. , 

Tlii) lai’ge mosc|ue near tho Hospital in Giintiirwas built by Khaj/t 
, Rahinatullrih Kliiin and was ondow'cd with 45P98 acres of land in 
tho days of Naval) Khuja ’lal Mulk, A. D. 1763. This land brings 
in ail income of more than Its. 1 ,000 per annum. 

CHRISTIAN. 

Some writers have thought that the influence of the doctrines 
taught in Soutli India by early Christians^ can bo traced in some of 

1 The latest information tliat has come to li^ht about tho Church founded in South 
India by St. 'lliom.iH, tlie Apostle, will be ft>uiid in a Protestant book called JJie Kirche der 
Thoinas Christen. Kin lieitran znr (iesehiefue der Orientalise hen Kirchen von Dr. W. 
Gerrnann. {Ciiiershck 1H77) From hhlo^sa ii. the fourtli century envoys went to this 
Church and later the bnne.sof the Apostle were removed to Kdcssa. 'J'lie Church afterwards 
fell into the Nestorian heresy prevalent in Persia. Kiiiir Alfred the Great sent an embassy 
to this Church. It numbered inaiiy thousands when the Portuguese came to India in 1497, 
and to this day these Christians on the Tr.ivmicore and Malabar co.a.<4tuKe a Syriac liturgy| 
both those who have come under the Roman obedience and those who adhere to tho 
Nestorian heresy. 
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the Hindu schools of philosophy, especially in tho t|pets held by 
Basava who founded tho Jaugam sect, 'fhat may be so, Aut there 
is no record of tho existence of any branch of tho Christen Church 
within tho limits of the Kistna District until recont tiines^ and it is 
probable that, with the exception of a travollor like Mar(^ Polo or 
Nicolo Conti, no Christians set foot in this District before tho 
arrival of Portuguese traders on tho coast about tho end of tho 
sixteenth century. The English, Dutch, Danes and French also 
came to this*coast in the sovoiitoonth century, but they were traders 
only and did little or nothing to spread tho Christian religion. Tho 
Dutch appear to have had a Minister in their Factory, but tho 
English had not and the French had no Chaplain. In 1070 it is 
mentioned that the Portuguese had a Chapel where some blacks'^ 
worshipped, but it may be said tJiat there was no attempt to toach 
Christianity to the people of this District boforo tho arrival of French 
Jesuit Missionaries shortly after the year 1705. 

Before describing the French Jesuits it is necessary to say some- 
thing of the Madura Missionaries, whoso inotlo of working tho 
French at tirst copied. 1'he groat obstacle in tlio way of tlio 
Missionaries in the sixteenth century was not only the evil oxamplo 
shown by bad Europeans but also tho dislike with wliich European 
customs were viewed by Hindu’ and Mussulman alike. A wicked 
European of course cau.sed scandal, but a devout Kuropean, ’who 
cat beef and <b’ank spirits, uffondod .against Brahin.anical and 
Muhammaditu tenets and shocked native prejudices, 'riius Christian- 
ity was despised as the religion of tho Foringis’^ as Europeans 
were contemptuously termed. An Italian Jesuit, Father Robert 
dc Nobili, conceived the idea of presenting Clu'istianity to th® 
Hindus, freed from all association with repulsive Western habits. 
Tho Christian religion was an oriental religion ; it had its origin in 
Asia, and these European customs wero not essential but only 
accidental portions of the religion which the Missionaries strove to 
spread in India. Filled with this idea ho penetrated in 1008 to tho 
court of Tirumal Naick, King of Madura, and there, living an 
ascetic life and calling himself a Brahman from liomo, ho founded 
tho famous Madura Mission. Incited by tho success gained by tho 
Portuguese Jesuits in this Madura Mission, Louis XIV, King of 
France, wished tho French Je.suits to undertake a Mission on the 
same model and so, iu 1700, he sent out six French Jesuits, aU of 
them picked men and Academicians, who landed at Pondicherry 
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and founded the Carnatic Mission. It was by this Carnatic Mission 
that the Christian religion was first taught among the people of the 
Kistna^D|j|trict. 


The rfogress of the French Jesuits was very rapid. Commencing 
, at Pondicherry in 1700, they had next year a 

Church at Punganur in North Arcot and in 1709 
y another at Chinna Balapuram in the Mysore 

country. Then followed a Church at Krishnapuram in the Dhar- 
inavaram Taliiq of Bellary District, and in 1718 the Raja of 
Anantapnram gave permission to erect a Church at Madiguba in 
Anantaporo Talnq. In 1733 there were sixteen stations of which 
the most romoto was Bouccapouraln a la hauteur do Masulipatam”* 
which is a village in the Darsi Taluq of Nelloro District on the 
borders of Gnntiir. In 1735 this station was increased by an 
immigration of some Roddis surnamed Tumma, who camo from 
Bcllary to escape the constant Mahratta inroads. The headman of 
this family had been converted about twenty years before this ; the 
narrative is too lengthy for insertion here and can bo found at page 
561, Vol. II of the Lettres Edifiantes et Giiricuses, but the account 
of tho migration I have translated as it accords with the traditions 
still current among their descendants in tho Guntur District and as 
it throws light on the state of tho country at that period. It occurs 
in a letter by Father Calmette S. J. dated September 17th, 1735. 


Tho now Christian station of Bukkapuram has much increased 
since two years and amongst others it is augmented by tho Reddi 
family of Tummavaru who are in part tho founders of the Church 
^'of Madiguba. It is several years ago that the head of this family, 
being violenily tormented by a demon, was entirely cured as soon 
as ho had l eceived baptism at the hands of Father Le Gac : 
however, ho did not long survive this grace. Although so speedy 
death was a trial for proselytes in India, they were not 
"tho less attached to tho Faith. Since that time the family 
" increased to nearly two hundred persons and has become extremely 
" rich. These Reddis lived at Alumuru which is under Anantapfir. 
" 'rhey were reported to the Mahrattas as very rich. Madu Rayadu, 
" a Mahratta Brahman, who was at the head of a flying camp, came 


^ A la havteur dt “ .aa far north as.” M.isulipatam is Lat. N. 16o 10’ and there is a 
Bukkipuram near Tsandavaram in Narsaraopet Taluq which is Lat. N. 16® 13’, but tho 
native Christians assure me that the village whore their ancestors lived is Bukkapuram 
sear Bandiveliguntla in Darsi Talnq of Kcliore, Lat. N. 15 o 45'. 
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to besiege their toro 5 the Beddis who held tho town, trusting 
little to succour from tho prince, whoso Government was feeble, 
resolved to defend themselves and turning the villMerg into 
so many soldiers, they sustained a siege for three iiiontlis\ During 
this time there was not a single Christian among tlio wmnded, 
while tho enemy lost a great portion of his army, llowcvor, the 
chief of the Christian Beddis went to Court to represent to <jKo 
prince the needs of the little fort. Tho prince gave him some’ 
arms as a return for his bravery and liadliim conducted in triumph 
on his own elephant through the town, but, instead of furnishing 
tlio succour which lie asked, he basely abused his trust and 
obliged him to give a written order for lifty tliousand rupees, 
llie Beddi returning to Alumuru assembled his brethren and told 
them of tlio crying and shameful aniioyaueo whieli their riches 
had brought upon thorn from their own princ(3. Tlu^y togothor 
resolved to abandcjn their country and to return to J5iikkflj)uram 
“ whence thi'y had formerly come, 'rhis was a dilhcult thing to 
do : tho miiltitiido of their cattle, their goods, their money and 
more than all that, a great number of little children made the 
march pc'rilous and embarrassing. 'Phoy sot out a-t night to evade 
the vigilaiioe of tho enemy : the march was happily made in com- 
plete silence and none of tlioir followers was surprised. Some time 
after their departure the prince of Auantapdr being infoianod of 
sent th<nn Deputies to engage them to remain in his States, but 
the negotiation proving futile, he sent others and supported them 
by a company of soldiers. These second Deputies iiiTiyod too 
late and the Beddis were no longer in tho territory of tlio prince. 
They had promisod to God when they set out from Alumuru that 
if they escaped tlio vigilance of their enemies and established 
themselves in the land of their destination they would build a 
church at their own cost. They peaceably continued their route, 
which was eighty leagues, and this numerous family arrived at 
Bukkclpuram without tho least mishap. Tho iirinco gave them at 
first a farm of his own demesuo and afterwards some other vil- 
lages of which tho largest is near to the church of Arikatla.^'^ 

Unfortunately this is the only letter printed in tho Lfdtcrs Edifi^ 
ante>! et Cvrlrufics that gives any information about tho early Missions 
in this District. The native Christians say that wh( 3 n the French 

s In Pcdilo Taluq of NttUoi^. This is the territory of the Vou kata giri liajfu Father 
Calmette wlio wrote this letter died at Chiiina Balapuram in 1731), It was Father Qa^jgau 
who founded Bokkapnram. He died in 1755 aged 72. 
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obtained possession of Guntdr in 1752, the Christians in Bukkapuram 
and Arikatla moved into this District and were joined by others 
from .Hilary and Karnul. This is probably true, for the Jesuit 
Fathers jof the Carnatic Mission had by this time quite changed 
their ^st idea of working on the model of the Madura Mission, 
secluded from all intercourse with Europeans, and were now inclined 
to collect their Hock umlor tlio shelter of the French flag. In 1 700 
Pfere Martin had written, C*ost done on moiiant parmi eiix une vie 
austere et poni ten te, parlant leurs langiies, prenaiit leurs usages, 
tout bizarres quails sont, et s’y naturalisajit, cnHii no lour laissant 
** aucuTio soup9on qu^on soit do la race dcs Frauquis ({u^on peut 
esperer d^introduire solidement ct avee succcs la religion chretienne 
^Mans CO vasto empire des Indos,^^ but in 17ol another Missionary 
wrote il est vrai quo nous avons un puissant protoctour dans la 
personne do M. Dupleix.’^ It is certain that wlien the wars which 
commenced in 1710 brought English and Froncli soldiers into the 
interior of the Peninsula the Missionaries could no longer avoid 
intercourse with Europeans and tlioy appear to have adapted them- 
selves to the changed state of the country. Thus Father Lavaur, 
the Superior of the Mission, when tlie Mahratta cavalry burned hia 
church, acted as Chaplain to the low caste horsekeepers and grass- 
cutters who followed the army* and afterwards appears in history 
as one of the French Commissioners at the Conference of Sadras. 
Wo may therefore accept as very probable the tradition of the 
native Christians that the Missionaries encouraged their flocks to 
escape from the ravages of Mysorca.n, Mahratta or Muhammadan 
armies to the Guntur District which was held in comparative peace 
by the French troops from 1752 to 1779. 

About the Christian colonies thus introduced into Guntur towards 
the middle of last century 1 have been able to obtain littlo informa- 
tion. The Christians of the Kamma caste at Ravipadu near Narsa- 
ravupet trace the foundation of the church there to one Polavarapu 
Chinnayya,® who was converted at rondicherry and coming north 
was employed as a Revoiiuo Officer at Narsaravupet, and at the 
date when the British took possession of tho District there were 

* “Uu Missionaire qui est bloqiie pai* iino telle armee n'cstpns copendant oisif pour leu 
** fonctions de sou imnisttU’e. Ilya quaiitite des chrutioiis daus ces sortes d'armees, ou 
** a la v6rit6 ils ne Bont ms en grande consideration, maiH ils u'eu meritcut pas moius la 
“ n6tre : I'emploide Li plupart cat d'y aoipfnor los chevaux dcs cavaliers Marattos : d'autrea y 
“ gagnent leur vie eu voudaut de I’lierbe ou du bois.” Ijctter from Pere Lavaur to his 
** brother M. de Lavaur. Lett res Edifiauies ei Curiuusca II, G89. 

» His nephew Polavarapu Buebayya died in 1877 aged 80 years. 
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some Christians enjoying official position and influence. Basilat 
Jang in 1770 gave to the Mission 71^ acres of land iiv‘Mutn6r 
village of Guntur I'alnq which the Mission still holds 'iroh other 
Inam lands, and it was probably about this date that ^e small 
chapel in Guntiir was erected, perhaps by the French soldiers. 

Some manuscripts still in existence show that those French 
Jesuits paid much attention to Telugii, imitating not unworthily the 
labours of the Madura Missionaries, which have made the names of 
Beschi and others famous. These manuscripts, on paper or palmyra 
Icf'ives, are Tolugu poems on sacred subjects, narratives of Biblical 
history or translations of prayers.® One of them, the Vedanta 
Risayana, is mentioned on page XIV of C. P. Brown\s Telugu- 
Knglish Dictionary and at page 349 of the Wilson Cfitaloguo of the 
Mackenzie MSS. where it is described as follows: " LXXIII 
Vedanta Pasayiina. IWui leaves. 1'ho history of Christ translated 
from the gospels with an introduction in the form of a dialogue 
between Malta ram and Guyana Ihdha, in whicli the inferiority of 
the Hindu Gods to Paramcffwara or Sarceawara, from whom they 
** proceeded, is maintained, and in proof, the incarnation of JSaroefi- 
“ wara as Isn or Jems is described ; composed by Ananda inhabi- 
tant of Mangalagiri dedicatod to Dasa Mantri or Dasapa, a 
Brahman convorlod to Christianity.^^ 

The Mangalagiri here mentioned is not the town in Oimtilr Taluq, 
but some town of the same name near Chinna Bala))uram in Mysore, 
for there aremllasions in the introduction which show that it was 
written in that country. Mr. C. P. Brown gives its date as 1700 
and says that the poem is much admired for its stylo. I am told 
that a Protestant Society in Madras Jiave taken a copy of the 
manuscript in the Mackenzie collection and intend to publish an 
edition of it, altered to suit their doctrinal views. It might be 
worth while for the Catholic Mission to publish this and the other 
MSS. unaltered. There is a copy of the V^edanta II Is lyana with 
the Catechist at Ravip/tdu.* 

These Christians in the Guntur District maintained their divisions 
of caste and do so to this day, but the customs known as the ^‘Mala- 


• A box full of them was shown me by Mahvarajiu Ignatius of Attalnr in Satteuapalle 
TAluq. 

* Since this was 'written an edition of the Vedanta li^bayana, has been printed fn 
Madras, edited by the Rev. Father Balanadcr. 
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bar Rites”' bad been abolished before their arrival here and so that 
controv(jfsy never affected Ginitur District. The difficulty of caate^ 
howeverABtill remains. The Christians of Sudra or higher castes 
do not ix^ferniarry with other castes, and retain some Hindu preju- 
dices, instance, they never eat beef. The question is a very 
difficult one. It would certainly have been simpler if Hindu con- 
verts to Christianity had, like Hindu converts to Muhammadanism, 
left all their llimlu ideas behind them ; but they did not do so, and 
as it is difficult to say with regard to Hindu customs how much is 
social and how much is religious, the Missionaries would not be 
justified in insisting upon the Hindu Christians relinquishing obser- 
vances which from one point of view are inoroly social. Of course 
any customs that pertained to the Hraliinanical religion or were 
opposed to the Christian religion had to bo forbidden, but one can 
imagine that a Hindu convert of high caste, told by a French Jesuit 
to give up his tliread and to leave his daughters unmarried until 
they were fourteen years of ago, must liave bei'n almost as much 
astonished as a Fnnich nobleman would have been had the Jesuit 
Father told him to give up his armorial bearings and to allow his 
daughters to select husbands for ihernselves. Similarly at the 
present day the Fatlier Provincial of the Mission has no more autho- 
rity to tell a Christian lloddi to give his daiigliters to men of 
another casto or to direct his flock to overcome their prejudice 
against beef than he had in his own country to tell a German 
Baron to give his daughters to husbands with no Von before their 
names or to direct his Hock to overcome their dislike ty horse flesh. 
We are so accustomed to many European habits that we are apt to 
forget that these habits are not essential parts of Christianity. 

Some Protestants, have wished to imitate the Catholic Missionaries 
in tolerating caste: Dr. Heyne in 1814 wrote: ^^Missionaries, in many 


1 The Miidiira Missioimrics, in their anxiety to present Christianity free from any 
Western customs tliat migljt give offpjKo, had tolerated uixioug their converts several 
Hindu cuatoins which, after long discussion, were forbidden by Home. Among these for- 
bidden concessions to Hindu prejudice were the rtJteiitiou of the sacred thread and the 
mark on the forehead ; the marrying of children before they attained puberty ; the refusal 
of the Sacraments to female.- at certain times, bathing, as a ceremonial purification, and 
other points ; for the Hindu converts appear to have been as reluctapt to give up their 
accustomed ceremonial observances as were the early Christian converts to give up tlie 
Jewish ceremonial, 'i'his discu«?sion of the “ Malabar Rites, as it was called, was finally 
closed on September 12th, 1741, by the liull Omniutn SolUcitudinum issued by Pope Benedict 
XIV and since then every Missionary has taken an oath to obey this Bull. I notice that 
in 1703 orders on this subject were issued by the Legate, Cardinal Tournon, to Pfere 
Bouchet, Superior of the Carnatic Mission, and that in 1735 Perc Lo Gac was one of those 
who signed a declaration adhering to the brief of Pope Clvment XII about this matter and 
tbatiB mjr authoritj^ for saying that this controversy never affected Ouutur District. 
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instances, Lave fallen into a mistake of a very injurious* nature to 
their rapid or even ultimate success. In converting $ Hindoo 
to Christianity, they oblige him to adopt a line of cnduct by 
which he loses his caste : this, in India, is considered Ivch a dis- 
grace, that it must present a powerful obstacle to conversion. But 
the political division of the Hindoos is no part of their religious 
tenets, though it has been so mistaken by the most enlightened. 

♦ In giving to the Hindoos the Christian religion, allow them 
to retain their castes, and they would be found to embrace it witli- 
** out reluctance, and in considerable numbers.*^ 

Although we have very little information about the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries in this District we must conclude that towards the close of 
last century their progress was hindered by many difficulties. On 
August 6th, 1 762, the Paris Parliament suppressed the Jesuits in 
France, so from that date neither men nor money could the Curnatir’ 
Mission draw from their own country. In 1773 Pope Clement XIV 
dissolved the Society of Jesus and the ox- Jesuits on this coast con- 
tinu#<l to work at their posts as secular priests under the Vicar 
Apostolic of Pondicherry. In 1779 Basalat Jang was obliged by 
the English to send away his French troops to Haidarabad and this 
must have deprived the Missionaries of a valued intercourse with 
officers of their own faith and nation. From 1782 to 1788, seven 
weary years, the Guntur District was entrusted by the Nizam totln^ 
Zemindars as renters, but they paid him so little that the Niz^m was 
glad to give over Guntur to the English Company in Septembe r 
1788. Wo tave little information showing how the lix-Josuit Mis- 
sionaries fared during this stormy period. From some document s 
produced before me when trying a Revenue suit I found that tho 
R'rpallc Zemindar rented out the village of Firaugipuram to th(‘ 
Roman Padre^^ in A. D. 1782 and 1784 and that when the Zemin- 
dari was divided in 1792 the Missionary took on rent the portion of 
Firangipuram that fell to the share of the Rachiir Zemindar. Onc', 
of these documents was curious. It was an order in 1784 from 
Zemindar Monika Rao Tirupati Riyanangaru to Curnum Cliilka 
Bolamrazu : Although the Padre becomes angry you must kee[) 
quiet and remain in your house, giving over to him all the papers.^’ 
This was followed by an order directing Curnum Chilka Bolamribzu 
to desist from his constant complaints against the Padre. These 
documents, showing that the R6palle Zemindar took the part of tfee 
Missionary in his disputes with the village officers, throw doubt upon 
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the statement made in Bishop Culgan^s Madras Directory, that it 
was the persecution by this Zemindar that caused the Christians at 
Olfiru neair Repalle to migrate south in 1787 to the Chingleput Dis- 
trict. It'is more probable that the migratiim was caused by pres- 
sure offaminel 

Oleru is a village on the bank of the Kistna, three miles from 
Repalle. A few Bnihnians and the body of the Kamnia cultivators 
were converts. In 1787 they migrated south in a body, under the 
guidance of an Italian ex- Jesuit, Father Manenti, to the Chingleput 
District, where Sir Archibald Campbell, Govomor of Madras, located 
them in a tract depopulated by famine, which was called Campboll- 
purani but now is known as Kilachdri. Father Manenti was encou- 
raged® by the Madras Government to bring other colonies of Chris- 
tian cultivators to Chingleput District from the countries then ex- 
posed to the armies of Tipu Sdlt^n or the Nizam, and those still 
form a Telugu Christian settlement in the midst of the Tamil people.® 
The village of Oleru was not, however, wholly abandoned for there 
is an inscription in French andlMugu, dated 1792, over the grave of 
a youth named Ignatius, a native of Pondicherry, and there arc still 
in the village some forty Parias who cultivate the Inam land round 
the ruins of the old Church. 

After this date the revolution in Franco and the wars that followed 
in Europe prevented the despatch of any Missionaries for India and 
the Vicar- Apostolic at Pondicherry in 1802^® had only four native 
priests and fifteen French Missionaries of whom most were too old 
to travel, so that it was with difficulty the Bisliop could Virrango that 
each station should be visited once every year. In 1810 the iSurvoy 
of Guntur District mentions that one Roman Catholic Missionary 
. resided at Firangipuram having charge of all the Christians from 

* Crolo’s Chingleput Manual, p, 237. See also Kelsall’s Bellary Manual, p. 301, and 
Cribble’s Ouddapah Manual, p. 276, where Combatore is a mistake for Pannur. Those 
Ghristuitts, driven abroad by war and famine, have founded a Telugu Christian colony in 
Chingleput, as the Tumma family brought Christianity into this District. Dinper^i per- 
tranttbant evangel%zante» oerhum Dei. Acts viiL 4. 

9 1 found tlie foUowing letter dated February 27th, 1838, describing Kilachcri in 
Chingleput District : — 

** It is composed of Telugu people only who under the conduct of F. Manenti, one of 
the last Jesuits dead in this country, camo from the North to settle in the midst of an 
immense jungl6 which they cut down and cleared with the consent of the English Com- 

* pany. Some old Cliristians still living who came with tlie colony are never tired of 

* telling the story to their children and of praising Uie devotion and zeal which the 
Father displayed on this occasion. He bad to bring by frightful roads for 90 leagues 
fifty poor families who had no resource but the good management of their Missionary.” 

Father Manenti received a pension in 1805 from the English Government and died 
in 1812. 

10 « Two Missionaries, Astray and Lambert, Frenchmen by birth, but inoffensive,” 
lived at Brahmauapallc in 1802.— Letter from Collector of Guntur. 
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Oleru to the Palnad. At this date matters were at their worst for in 
1817 the Bishop had under him only five or six aged Missionaries 
and some native priests. The result was that the number of 
Christians decreased. Iii Narsaraviipot Taluq is a village where the 
RedJis still bear Christian names. They admit that their forefathers 
were Christians but left that religion because they for many long 
years saw no priest. 

After 1817 the Societe do Missions Etrangeres in Paris" sent out a 
few Missionaries and we have a long letter at page 71^6, Vol. II, of 
the hettres EdifiaMps et Cuneiises written by one of thorn, Ptire 
Charboimofoix, describing t)io dreadful famine that devastated 
Guntur in ]8o2. llis memory has lived among the people for to 
this day some of thorn give each year an offering for a. Requiem 
Mass to be said for the good priest who helped our fathers during 

the great famine.** 

It was ])robably after the great famine of 1 8 J2 iliat Christian 
cultivators inoved to Paiibaiidhi in Saitenap?ill(‘, now om? of the 
most nourishing churclies in tho Mission, About this time the 
Vi(‘ar-A]>ostolic at Pondicherry sent some Ittilian priests to Firan- 
gipurani, but in 1843 these Tolugu Missions w('ro transferred to 
tho Vicar- Apostolic of Madras, and in 1847 Fatlier Stephen 
Fennelly came to Firangipuram to take charge from tho Italian 
priesU. LIo had considerable trouble with tinnn in various ways 
for they (Iciiicd tho authority of the V icar- Apostolic uf Madras and 
took pail wi^li tho Goaiieso*’ Kcliismatics. 

Father Stephen Fennelly remained for some time in this District 
and when he in after years became Vicar-Apostolic of Madras his 
first and last Episcopal visitations in 1868 and 1880 wohi to these. 
Guntur villages. There was, however, a groat lack of priests in the 

' ' When the PortugiieBC were tho only European nation tlial had intercourHc with 
Indin, an ArrlibiBhop wan eBtabliiihcd at Qoa, witn Snitragnn iiishonB at C'ruii^anoro and 
St. Tlionn' (Mvlaporc), Arrangements wuremade between Kojiio and l*ortugal wljich gavo 
the Purtiigucrie the monopoly, so to speak, of Indian MisHioiiM and bound tho King of 
Portugal if> support all the Indian Missions. In course of lime the Portuguese in India 
dwindled away and Dutch, French end English traders ousted the Portuguese 

monopoly of Missions was relaxed. In 1662 a Vicar- Apostolic or Wis^donary Biahop of tho 
FrLUcli Societe do Missions Etrang^rcs hod been appointed at Siam and in 1776 one of 
the same Society was appointed at Pondicherry. In 1832 an Irish Vicar- Aposhdic was 
appointed at Madras. After this date the Goanese party objected thut Homo had no power 
to intrude these Vicars-Apostolic or Missionary Bishops into tho province of tho Arch- 
bishop of Goa. The dispute lasted for many years and did much harm. Moneignor 
.Sabbat, with Father (now Cardinal) Howard, came out i.i> India to iriv( stigatc the matter, 
which wa!' settled in 1861 by the Bull ivperonth i*sued by i'opc Ptus IX, under 

which the Vicars- Apostolic coMtimio to exercise iurl^dJ^tion Missionary Bishops 
indcpcudcuUy tho Arthhishou of G'>a. wh-'^ nowHyer. ro a'U‘< title ruik of 
Primate of indi.» 
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Madras Vicariate, and for some tiiiie^the whole of the 6unt6r and 
Nellore Districts, 12,000 square miles, a tract of country as large as 
Belgium, was under the caro of one Irish priest, Father P. Kennedy. 

To remedy this state of things Bishop Stephen Fennelly in 1874 
applied- to the Missionary College^* at Mill Hill near London 
for assistance and in that year four priests, Fathers Forbes, Sabbe# 
Grand and Dieckmann, arrived in Guntur. There are now (1881) 
seven priests working in the Guntiir District. Of the four who 
first arrived, Father Forbes was obliged by ill-healtli to return to 
Kurope, leather Sabbe lies buried in the chapel at Giintiir, Father 
Grand lost his arm by an unfortunate accident, and Father Dieck- 
mann is the present Provincial at Firangipuram. 

The number of Catholics in the Guntur District rose from 5,700 in 
1872 to 10,693 in 1879. 

There are some villages where a large proportion of the ryots are 
(Christian, such as Renta Chintala and Atmakur in the Palnad, Ravi- 
padu in Narsaraviipot Taluq, Firangipuram, Siripuram and Pati- 
bandla in Sattenapalle Taluq, MiitnOr in Guntur Taluq and Reddi- 
palom near Chebrolu in Bdpatla. 

At the festival of St. Francis Xavier at Miitnur, Christmas at 
Firangipuram, New' Years day at Siripuram and the Epiphany at 
Patibandla several thousands assemble. There are in all six churches 
and twenty-three chapels in the District, some of them badly in need 
of repair. There are good vernacular schools at Patibandla, Firan- 
gipuram and Rentachintala and a convent for native nuns is in 
course of erection at Firangipuram, but there is no seminary in the 
District, any boys who show signs of a vocation for the priesthood 
lieing sent to Nellore. 

In Guntur town there are less than a hundred Catholics, chiefly 
the Tamil servants of the European residents. The Kistna river is 
the boundary of the jurisdiction of the Vic^f Apostolic of Madras, 
and the Masulipatam portion of the Kistna District is under the Vicar 
Apostolic of Haidarabad. There is nothing as yet that can be called 

>•. ThiscoUege was founded by Dr. Herbert Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, in pursu- 
auce of the wish of Cardinal Wiseman. It is the only institution for foreign Missions 
kept up by English Catholics. From this college Missionaries are sent to the negroes of 
the United States, to the Telugu people of the Madras Vicariate and to Borneo. In the 
Afghan war of 1870-80 the college supplied Chaplains for our troops and one of the 
priests who served as Chaplain in that war, Tathcr Richard Burke, is now in the Guntur 
District. 
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a Mission and the total numtiii^of Catholics does not exceed two 
hundred which includes a few European oflBcials, some Tamil servants 
and some pensioned sepoys with their families in Masulipatam and 
Bezvida, also two or three families of Sudra cultivators who crossed 
from Patibandla into Nandig^lma Taluq. There vras a Portugiiese 
chapel in Masulipatam in 1670, but I do not know its site. In 1 787 
the Church of St. Catharine in the Fort was built at the expense of 
a French lady. The church in the French pettah, behind the 
Police lines, was built by a Portuguese priest Dom Gabriel de Sancta 
Maria and there is a plot of ground attached to it which was given 
by a French gentleman. This church is under the title of St. Cajo- 
tan or Gaeta. 

The Protestant Missions in the Kistna District are of recent 
origin. In 1841 the Rev. II. W. Fox and the 
Robert Noble came out under tlie aus- 
pices of the Church Missionary Society to com- 
mence work in Masulipatam. Mr. Noble left Madnis by land on 
September 20th 1841 and at Guntur was the giiest of the Collector, 
Mr. Goldingham, who was desirous that Mr. Noble's field should 
include Gunthr and offered to place under his charge the school 
already supported by the European residents of the station. Mr. 
Noble arrived at Masulipatam on the 28th October 1841 and, after 
passing a creditable examination in Tolugu, opened his school 
at Masulipatam on November 2l8t 1843 with an attendance of only 
two boys. • t 

Mr. Fox was obliged by failing health to leave India in 1846 and 
died in England in 1848, but Mr. Noble remained at his post and, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Sharkey and Darling, two clergymen 
ordained in this countty, brought the school to a state of very high 
efficiency. In course of time Mr. Noble had the satisfaction of 
baptising several of hit pupilii the converts including Bralimans, 
Sudras and one Muhammadan. It is said that in all twenty-fivo 
converts of the higher classes owed their conversion to Mr. Noble's 
teaching. Of these converts some took Orders and some are now 
high in the service of Government. Mr. Noble worked on at 
Masulipatam without intermission for twenty-four years. The ter- 
rible storm wave of November 1st 1864 gave his health a shock 
from which it never rallied and he died on October 17th 1865 and 
is buried in Masulipatam. 
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This eminent missionary, the fowler of the Masulipat^m Mission, 
who — it is a curious coincidence — bore the same name as Kobert de 
Nobili, the founder of the Madura Mission, exercised a wonderful 
influence over -the pupils in his school, an influence which is not to 
be gauged by the mere number of youths who declared themselves 
(Hiristians and were publicly baptised. He was unmarried and 
could give his whole time and attention to his work, and the amount 
of daily work, steadily pursued for more than twenty years in the 
enervating climate of Masulipatam, by one whom ill health had com- 
pelled to ('oaso reading for honours at Cambridge, is astonishing. 
Bight hours in school was only part of his daily task. 

Mr. Nohle^s life was written in 1867 by his brother, the Rev. John 
No])Ie, Rector of Nether Broughton, and the book gives a read- 
able sketch of Robert Noble's career in Masulipatam but is in some 
respects a disappointing work and one cannot but regret that it 
stv)p])ed the way of any bettor biography. With incredibly bad 
taste the author printed Mr. Noble's private letters containing 
his plainly spoken opinions of the piety or laxity of the 
Buropojm officials in this District, and much space is given in the 
book to the narrative of Mr. Noble's disputes with the Chaplains 
and with his own Committee. This indeed serves to illustrate the 
remark so often made that a man's most severe trials are those 
which he least expects. Mr. Noblo made light of the notion that ho 
was sufferiTig physical hardships and says : " I cannot speak of any 
sacrifice- Every naval and military officer, every civilian, makes 
^ sacrifices : and the difference is so small between mine and theirs 
** that I am ashamed to talk of sacri^oes." When a tumult arose 
on the occasion of the first oonv^^^^lls and his house was guarded 
by peons to keep off the angry ih6b, that appeared only to raise his 
spirits. When on the‘ awful night of November 1st, 1864, he 
assembled his household, around him and awaited death, he shared 
this peril in common with every other resident of Masulipatam. 
Such things did not daunt him, but what threatened to close his 
career as a Missionary was his differences of opinion with members 
of his own Church. 

Mr. Noble had been at Cambridge under the Rev. Charles Simeon 
and was of the Evangelical or Low Church party in the Anglican 
Communion. On arrival at Masulipatam he began to hold prayer- 
meetings among the Europeans who agreed with his theological 
views. To these prayer-meetings the Chaplain of Masulipatam 
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objected and an appeal was to the Bishop of Madras. The 
Chaplain returned to the charge and accused Mr. Noble of adminis- 
tering the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Sajjper to Euro- 
peans^ upon which Mr. Noble resigned his license as a Missionary 
and restricted himself to scholastic work^ until tho arrival of a new 
Bishop in Madras^ who restored his license. The controversy with 
his Committee arose in 1858 after Mr. Noble had been sixteen years 
at work in Masulipatam. The Madras Committee objected to his 
excluding pariahs, leather-workers and scavengers from his school, 
and Mr. Noble replied in a letter printed on pages 267 to 278 of his 
life, a letter which ought to be perused by any one who thinks that 
this thorny subject is easy of solution. Mr. Noble said: ^^The 
humblest and most pious Christian parents in England would 
not allow their sous, much less their daughters, to bo educated 
with their footmen, with their cooks and their scullery maids. 
Perhaps I was punished oftencr by my pious father for stixiliug 
away to play with the boys of tho village than ou any other 
account : while in tho best ordered Christian family 1 havi^ ever 
seen, tho children were not allowed to converse with the servants 
or to descend the second stop of the stairs into tho kitclien. My 
father would not have allowed us to mix with the cook's or stable 
boy's children ; nor can I see it right to require of Brahmins that, 
before we will teach them the Gospel, they must sit down on the* 
same form with the pariah and tho sweeper, •^^’ho reciuireineiit is 
to me unreasonable and unchristian." The discussion lasted 
•nearly two yejirs, and the Madras Committee finally decided that 
caste was to bo no ground of exclusion : but that out of the» 
Committee's respect for their dear brother Noble, the Masulipar 
tarn school was to be regarde^^|in exceptional case." On receipt 
of this decision Mr. Noble wrote resigning his position as a Mission- 
ary of the Society, but was persuaded to withdraw the letter. 


Mrs. Sharkey, wife of Mr. Jioble's colleague, took charge of a 
girls' boarding school which was in a flourishing condition until tho 
storm wave unhappily drowned thirty-three out of the sixty-five girls 
then on the rolls. Mr. Sharkey died in 1866, and is buried beside 
Mr. Noble at Masulipatam. 

After the death of the Rev. H. W. Pox a fund was set on foot 
in 1850 to support an Assistant Master in Mr. Noble's school, Mr. 
Fox had been a pupil at Rugby under Dr. Arnold from 1831 to 1836, 
and when he revisited England in 1846 he gave an address on^ 
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Mission work to Rugby school wU||||||^ade such an impression that 
after his death this fund was started and called the Rugby Fox 
Memorial Fund. A sermon is preached and a collection made in 
the Chapel of Rugby school each year on All Saints’ Day, and the 
money subscribed annually to this fund at Rugby and by old Rug- 
beians amounts to nearly £300. This supports an Assistant Master 
at the school founded by Mr. Noble, which since his death is known 
as the Noble Memorial School or Noble College, Masulipatam. It 
now occupies the site of the Collector’s office which was ruined by 
the storm wave of November 1864, and is not only a striking, 
architectural feature in Masulipatam, but what is of much more 
importance, a powerful factor in the moral elevation of this District. 

It must bo acknowledged that the Anglican Missionaries in 
Masulipatam are not like Missionaries one has met in other Districts, 
school-masters first and Missionaries afterwards. They appear to 
engage in scholastic work only as the best means of intercourse 
with educated natives and from time to time their labour is reward- 
ed by isolated conversions, while the influence they are enabled to 
exert over successive generations of the upper classes in this 
District must do good. The present Head Master, the Rev. E. Noel 
Hedges, M.A., lias under his charge three schools with 400 boys, 
itcluding two sons of the Navab of Masulipatam and 70 other 
Muhammadan boys. 

It had long been Mr. Noble’s desire to open schools for caste 
girls, but this was not done in his day. It was in 1 8G9 that the 
firM caste girls’ school was opened and after wards others, and in 1873 
was begun the work known as the Zenhna Mission. This is under 
the supervision of four European ladies who came to India to devote 
themselves to this special duty and they have three assistants and 
three Bible-womeii, making ten in all. At present they supervise 
five schools for caste girls, with 218 pupils, and one school for 
Muhammadan girls, with 60 pupils. Besides these girls there are 
145 caste women taught regularly in their homes, and in all 62 houses 
in the town are open to the visits of these ladies. Two Sudra 
women have embraced Christianity. 

In addition to this mention must be made of a Muhammadan girls’ 
school hitherto managed by the wife of the Rev. Mr. Ratnam with 
30 girls on the rolls, of three other caste girls’ schools under Mrs. 
Peel with about 180 girls, and of a training school under Mrs. Pad- 
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fields where 60or 70 Christian pPI are trained to be schoolmistresses. 
At Bezvada there are also schools for caste girls and for Muham- 
madans. 

In Nandig&ma Taluq at Kaghavapuram is a Mission station 
founded twenty years ago by Mr. Darling, and from Ellore a Mis- 
sionary has itinerated in the Nfizvidu Zemindari making numerous 
converts. The following statistics were given at tho Bangalore 
Conference of 1879, but an increase lias been made since then. 
Masiilipatam 1,414, Bezvada 516; Riighavapiiram 750 ; total 2,686. 

It has been said above that Mr. Noble was invited by Mr. Gold- 
American Lutheran 'wglia™ to establish a Mission in Guntiir, but 
Evangelical Miaaion. shortly afterwards the Rev. C. r. Ileyer of tho 
American Lutheran Mission came to Guntiir on July 31st, 1842. 
Mr. Goldingham had been succeeded by Mr. TI. Stokes us Collector 
of Guntur, and Mr. Noble advised Mr. Stokes to give his support to the 
Jmthemn Missionary. am glad to hear Mr. Heyor expects more 
labourers : may the Lord smile on his work and crown it with early 
success.'^ In 1844 Mr. Heyer was joined by tlio Rev. Walter 
Gunn, who died in 1851 and is buried in Guntfir. A f(?w cqnvfrtH 
were made in Guntdr town and in 1849 forty persons woro b/ipti|fd 
in the Palniid, AvJiereupon Mr. H. Stokes presented tho Mission 
with a house and compound at Giirzila in that remote Taluq. The 
Mission has steadily increased from this small beginning although 
want of fumfc, especially during the war of 1861-5 in the Unil^ 
States, has sometimes crippled their efforts. There are now 
than 5,000 adherents in 135 villages. Tho senior Missionary is tlfe 
Rev. K. Unangst', b.D., who came to Guntur on April 1st, 1858; 

At Guntur the Mission has a neat brick Churcli and an Anglo- 
vernacular school under charge of the Rev. L. L. Uhi. Mrs. Uhl has 
schools for girls which have gained the commendation of tho Govern- 
ment Inspector. 

Almost all the converts made by this Mission are of the lower or 
out-castes, named Mala (Pariah) and Mkdiga (leather- workers), who 
have hitherto been kept in social subjection by tho higher castes. 
It will be interesting in future years to note the result of the educa- 
tion now given in the Mission schools in so many villages to the^e 
classes until now mere serfs of the soil. 


37 
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Thus in tho Kistna District 41 re than ten thousand Roman 

Catholics, five thousand Lutherans and two thousand six hundred 

AnrtiHcai. Baptist members of ibo Church of England. In addition 
Mission. _ these numbers thoi'e are the converts made 

by tho American Bapti.st Missionaries, whose station is at Ongole 
in the Nellore District. 'J'he Baptists have been at work in this 
part of tho country since the year 1866 and have enrolled an 
astonishing number of converts, principally from among the 
"Madiga’^ or leather-working class, who are very low in the social 
scale. 7'h(3 Eov. J. K. Clough of Ongolo informs me that within the 
Kistna District his Mission has 5,245 baptised communicants and, 
as chiltlrcm are not baptised in this sect, these figures may represent 
nearly 1 5,000 followers, a wonderful result to be shown by a Mission 
started only 16 years ago. 

But it must in truth be said that the statistics published by the 
Baptist Mission have met with criticism. At tho gn^at Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries held at Bangalore in 1879, it was remarked 
that aftei* thcj ramine the Ongolo Mission baptised at the rate of a 
hundred each day and, tho other Missionaries asked how it was 
possible that ion thousand persons, baptised within a period of throe 
months, could be properly instructed. There may be some found- 
ation for those criticisms of tlio work of the Baptist Mission made by 
other Protestant ]\Iissiouaries, but probably tho same might have 
been said of any Mission when a jmpular movement took place in 
favour of Christianity. If any other Mission found itself in tlie same 
position, controiited by ton thousand heathen desirous of receiving 
baptism, tho samo difficulty of instruction would at once arise and 
that Mission would probably do as the Baptists have done, baptise 
first and instruct Jiftorwards. For it must be admitted that tlio 
Baptist Missionaries are making great efforts to have scliools every- 
where for their people, so much so that there are loud complaints 
from einploycj's of labour that the converts go to school instead of 
working as heretofore. 

There is a point in conneetion with these Missions which is not 
generally known to Europeans and may be mentioned here. A 
convert from thellindu religion to Christianity, wlio, because of his 
conversion, is abandoned by his wife or her husband, is enabled, 
under Act XII of 1866, to obtain a divorce in the District Court 
from the Hindu partner and may then marry again. This has been 
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done by some of Mr. Nobl|||HHDnverts who' were abandoned by. 
their Brahman wi\;es. The pm^ile^o tlins conferred upon converts 
by Act XII of 1866 is very similar to wliat the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries call the Pauline Dispensation,’* an exception^ 
founded on I Corinthians vii, 12-15, to the ordinary rule that 
matrimony is indissoluble. 


Another matter in connection with marriages that may hero bo 
noted is that the Decrees of the Council of Trent have been published 
throughout the Haidarabad Vicariate and also in tlm town of Guntiir, 
but not in the outlying villages of the Guntur District, such as 
Mutnur, Firangipuram and i^atibandla. 


yince the above account of the Religions of the Kistna District 
was written the results have been published of the. Cc'iisus taken in 
1881, from which it appears that more than two per cent, of the 
population are Christians and more than five per cent. Muham- 


inadaiis. 

Hindus .. ... 1,125,013 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 87,161 

Christians ... ... ... 36,11M 

Jains ... ... ... 8 

Not stated ... ... ... 104 


- ■ ■■■■ i. 

1 , 5 ly, 1.80 


Tho ]\I ulmuiiuadaus arc divided as follows: 


Sunnis 

81,812 

Shias 


Farasis 

5 

Not stated 



87,101 

Christians are divided as follows : — 


Baptists 

l!,431 

Church of England 

1,822 

Congregationalists 

63 

Dissenters 

2 

Lutherans 

270 

Protestants 

.. 18,882 
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^ Eoman Gat]|c>lics ^ .... iftt--. • ••• 0,804 

Syrians ... ... ... ... 7 

Wesleyans ... .... ... ... 1 

^^hers ... .. ... ... 2 

Not stated ... ... . . ... 1,910 

36,194 

; 

These figures agree fairly ’wiUi the Mission statistics quoted above 
as regards the total, but * of course it is impossible to say which 
Mission ought to clai^i the 20,792 under Not stated’^ and Pro- 
testant/’ The following figures show the need for education of 


these converts : 

{ Under Instruction. . . ... 954 

Can read and write ... 760 

Illiterate ... ... 16,763 

S Under Instruction . . . 400 

Gan read and write . . . 222 

Illiterate ... ... 17,095 


36,194 
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CHAPTEB X. 

OENEALOaiES OF PRINCIPAL FAMILIES. 


1.— THE NAVABS OE .MASULIPATAM. 

•w *• I 

This family trace tlieir descent from the Ainir Wiwar Alimad Najmai 
Sani who was Commaiider-iii-Chiof uf the armies of Shah Ismail 
Safavi, Emperor of Persia, about tlireo c(Mituri('s ago. His sou, 
B/iqir Khiiii JSajmai S.lni, came to ])olhi and rose high in tlio service 
of the Einj)eror Jehaiigir. Ho married a niece of (lie famous Niir 
Jeh.in and his name is perpetuated in B.iqirabad near Multdn. 

In tlio autobiography of the Emperor eJehangir the story is told 
how one night th(‘ lilmperor sat in the open air and by torchlight 
watched the skill in archery of his courtier Baqir Khan. A bottle 
of thin glass was placed at some distance and upon it was a piece 
<if wax as large as the wing of a fly. Upon the wax was a grain of 
rice and upon the rice was a peppercorn. Baqir Khan taking his 
bow, shot off first the pepper, then tlie rice, and lastly the wax with- 
out even shaking the bottle. Towards the end of Jeliangir^s reign 
Baqir Khan was Governor of Orissa and in the reign of the Emporor 
Shah Jehaii he was Governor of Gujarat and afterwards Subahdar 
of AUhabad, where he died, A. U. 1G37. 

His only son Faiyaz Khan Najmai Sani kfft two sons- The elder, 
Ala Quli Khan, was Aurangzibs's Vazir. The younger son, Askar 
Khan Najmai Sani was Subahd&r of Gujarat, and from him are 
descended the present Navdbs of Cambay. 

Ala Quli, the Vazir, had two sons. The elder was named 
Muhammad Beg Khan alias Faiyaz Ali Khjln to whom was granted 
the Jagir of Banganapalle in the Karnul District, still lield by his 
descendants. 

The VaziVs younger sou, Yusuf Khan, died in his father's lifetime, 
leaving an infant son, Muhammad Taki Khan, who loft the protec- 
tion of his uncle, Muhammad Beg Khan, and obtained from the 
Nizam of Haidarabad a J%ir in the Godavari District, which his 
descendants hold to this day. 
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Muhammad T^i Khan had tw( 
childless, and Hasan Ali Khan, 
our early records. 



Husain Ali Khdn, who died 
ose name is so conspicuous in 


Hasan Ali Khdn entered the service of the Nizam, and after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the province of Aurangabad became the 
Subahdar of tbs Northern Circars. His career is matter of history, 
but it may be mentioned that high praise as a General and adminis- 
trator is awarded him in the Persian history written by Mir Alam, 
the grand-father of Sir Salar Jang. 

It was llasaii Ali Khiln who first suggested to the Madras Gov- 
ernment the idea of taking the Kondapalle and Ellore Circars from 
Nizam Ali Khan and ho fought by the side of the English troops at 
Rajahmundry and elsewhere. In the arrangements necessary when 
the Circars were taken over ho was the right hand of the Com- 
pany’s officers, and he himself administered the throe provinces of 
Kondapalle, Ellore and Rajahmundry for three years with all the 
pomp of a Viceroy. 


But when the Madras Government found themselves able to dis- 
pense with the assistance of Hasan Ali Khan ho was thrown aside, 
almost with contemptuous indifference. Upon the shallow excuse 
that these Circars were taken under cover of the Imperial grants of 
the Emperor and not under any influence that Hasan Ali Khan had 
at Haidarabad he was told to disband his troops, to descend from his 
powerful position and to content himself with the life-rent of a Jilgir. 
He died in 1771 and the Jagir was at once resumed, ar. allowance of 
one lakh of rupees annually being granted for the maintenance of 
his family. 


This family was very numerous. Hasan Ali Khan had five sons 
and two daughters, a mother-in-law, two sister’s sons, a brother’s 
widow, two brothers-in-Iaw, a son-in-law and a hereditary family 
schoolmaster. All these shared in the maintenance allowance and 
their various descendants enjoy shares to this day. The pensions 
have been divided and subdivided, sometimes by Government, some- 
times by the head of a branch of the family. Sir Thomas Munro 
recorded a Minute on the subject which is printed at page 285, 
Vol. II. of Sir A. J. Arbuthnot’s book, and full information on the 
subject will be found in Board’s Proceedings No. 1,549 dated March 
15th, 1876. 

The oldest son of Hasan Ali Khan was Suban Baksh alias Rustam 
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Jdh. He loft two sons but ttmjjper, Qutb ud Daulab, was passed 
over because of his miscoiulncfc and tlio younger son, Inti*am ud 
Daulab, was recognised as head of the finnily. On bis death bis 
eldest son, Niziim ud .Daulab, was recognised tis head of the family 
but the Court of Directors reduced his pension to Rs. 1,183 per 

E. M. 0. No. 625 ^Jaeuseui and took from him tlie trtle of Navab of 
datodsotlj May 1854*. Masulipatarm 

In official correspondence this order must of course be obeyed and 
it is obeyed by biscrting Ex.’’ bcfon' the title of Navab of Masiilb 
patain, but in social practice' Niziini ud Daiilah, the great grandson 
of the Hasan Ali Kli.In who so borriended tlie English, is known by 
no other designation than tlu' Navab of Masnlijnitarn. 

There is intercourse between tlie thn'o branclii's of this noble 
Mnhanimadfin family, ^fhe mother of the ])res(int Navab of Cambay 
is tlu; nfeee of the present Navab of Masnlipatain, and the late Navdb 
of Baiiganapalle, Ohulam Ali Kh/ui, C. S. 1., gavi* his djiiighter in 
marriage to the present Navab of Masulipalam. 

L>.--THK NUZVIDU ZEMINDARS. 

The most prominent, and perhaps the oldest fainily among the 
territorial landlords of the Kistna District is lh(^ fa-mily of flio 
Z(‘inin(lars of Niizvidu, whose rise by their tighting r(iiji.li(i(‘s in 
troublous tim(‘s and fall before English law coni’ls is not unlike' the 
history of some? of IIhj Higlihind families, e.xtending their iiiHuenco 
aiiiidst neighbours as warlike as themsedves, only at length to 
SLicenrnb to Edinburgh lawyers. 

Ida' first member of this family of whom we have any mention is 
Meka Dasavaiina, a soldier of fortune who came from the south and 
esiablislu'd liimself on the left bank of t te Kistna in tlio (airly part 
of the sixteenth century. At that period the (jollapalle pargana 
must have been a d(;bateable land, a battle fi(*ld for the arini(\s of the 
Orissa Hijas, of Krishna Rk)ya the famous king of Vi jjiyanngar, and 
of the redoubtable Sultln Quli Qutb Hhali of Ocdoomla. M(ika 
Basavanna is sjiid to havo built a small fort near (jollapallc, but it 
must havo been insigniiicant as he was not cruslicd by his so 
powerful neighbours. lie wa.s siicceed(*d by his son 1’iuimanna, his 
grandson Basavanna,' and liis great grandson Kouapj^a, whose de- 
scendants have ever since continued tlie line. Koiiapjia had four 
sons, of whom the eldest died bebm? him. The s(iC(md son, Vcn-^. 
kaUdri, in 1052 rented live or six villages of the Gollapalle pargana. 
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His^son Apnjjjj^ usually ca^od^|Pya or Victorious/’ greatly 
advaii(||^ ilio fainily/* In 16G7 lie received from the 

tlie‘ titles of Tahi ir^ Vazulalat and Dastugaha^ 
along with th^^rivilojwc of boatin a kettle-drum and of using a 
palanquin with a fringe. {le a! received the titles of Raja, 

Bahadur and Appa Rao, wliich 1: title has since been so much 

used by the family that in ie- early records the NAzvidu Zeminddr 
is seldom designated by any other pame than Appa Rao. 

. i- 

It was this Rjja Vijaya Bahadur Appa Rao who built the fort 
at N6zvidn. The legend says that ouo dny as ho was ridiiig with 
his followers on a hunting expedition they came to a field of gingelly- 
oil-soed (sesamuni indicum) in whicli a goat was making a most 
valiant defen(.*e against the attacks of a wolf. Here is a place of 
good omen wliere tlui feeble goat* successfully resists the mighty 
wolf !” said the Chief, and on that spot he erected his fort, whence 
comes the name Nilzvidu, from niivn ehetla vidn, the place of the 
oil seed plants.^^ 

Vijaya was succeeded by his only son Venkat.idri, who rented 
three pargaiias, and was succeeded by his two sons, Narasimha and 
Sobhamidri, in whose? days the prosperity of the family was at its 
height. I'lie h]m|)('ror Auraugzib was now' dead and the weak 
gov(»ruiueiifc of tlie Minperor’s lieutenants at Haidarabad was unable 
to control distant vassals. The elder brothe’* Narasimha received 
the title of Tin hazar mansubdar, which denotes that he held his 
estates on the feudal tenure of leading throe thousand men to the 
standard of liis suzerain. His reputation as a wise and charitable 
ruler stood high among the Hindus, and there is a poem dedicated 
to him named Indumaii Paryanam* In the days of the younger 
brother Sobhanadri, who assumed the title of Zemindar, the estates 
included no less than eighteen parganas, as follows : — 

In Kllore drear. In Kondnpalh drear, 12 Gudivada. 

] Gondugolbi. G Weyyur. Kalidindi. 

2 Penlapadu. 7 Mediir. 14 Vinnakdta. 

3 Nidadavol. 8 Nnnnastalam. 15 Bhittarzalle Divi. 

4 Baharzalle. 9 Chatrayi. 16 Rayagudi, 

10 Vijarayi. 17 Kudikonda. 

ill Gollapalle. 18 Kappalav^yi. 


M6ka, the fanriily name of these Zemind&rs, in Telugii lueans a f^oat. 
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The two brothers 
these immense estates passed 
on his death to R&machendra; ' 
Rao. These cousins Appan 
been descendants of Bapanna^ 
in the time of Bdmachandra thai 



dlteobhanidri 
a distant collaterals 
iometiines called 
d Ramachandra^ 
fo^^h son of Konappa; It was 
sof^jiUi, Subahd^rof the Deccan^ 
marched into this country to restore central authority. lUma- 
chandra resisted and’ stood a sie^ of thiiee mouths in the Nuzvidu 
fort, but not long afterwards tbe fftmous Fouzdar, Rustam Mi 
Khan, took the fort and beheaded Ramachandra, whose skull was 
added to the pile of Zoiiiindfirs^ skulls on the bastion of Klloro fort. 

Rustam Ali Kh/in kept the estates under management for twelve 
years, but the Fouzdars who succeeded him did not display the 
same energy in administration and were glad to save themselves 
trouble by again renting out the lands. There was a family named 
Kamadaiia, who had been dependents of the Nuzvidu Zomindtirs, 
and two members of this family, Kamadana Appayya and Kamadana 
K^iyanna, were employed in superintending revenue collections and 
so had some influence with the Muhammadan officials. This influence 
they faithfully used to restore the fallen fortunes of the house of 
Nuzvidii. They found one Venkatidri, a descendant of Ramanna, 
the third son of Konappa, and little by little induced successive 
Fouzdjirs to rent out to this Veukatldri the pargaaas which 
his cousins had hold. In 1738 Chatriiyi and Vijayarayi, in 1740 
(londugollu and Pentapld, in 1741 Nunastalain and Gollapalle, in 
1742 Wcyyuifcand Medijr, in 1743 theChirmahal estate and Divi, in 
1745 Ainburpet Mutah, in 1746 Nidadavdl and Baharzalle were 
rcMited out to Venkatadri, who thus held the greater portion of the 
old Nfizvidu territory. The Kamadana men then went to llaidara- 
bad and exerted influence sufficient to obtain a Zeraindari sanad for 
those parganas in the name of Venkatddri, but on their return, 
triumphant, with this sanad, they found their plans frustrated by 
the death of Venkatadri, without issue. They at once set up his 
brother Jaggayya or Jaganddha to be Zemindar and matters pros- 
pered for some time, until the new Zemindar turned upon his bene- 
factors and endeavoured to drive them out of his territory. In the 
gtruggle that ensued Jagan4dha was wounded and fell prisoner into 
their hands. They obtained from him a promise to give them the 
management of the Nidadavdl and Pentaphd parganas, but as soon 
as he was at liberty be broke his promise and succeeded in expelling 
them from his Zemindiri. The Kamadana men now paid a second 
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vimt to Haidarabad and obtainel||PliPiheir own names a sanad for 
the whole of the Nijzvidu estates. Armed with this they returned 
to NdzTidu and Jaganidha Appa Rao, alarmed by this sign of their 
influence ,at co^, offered them the whole Chirmahil estate if they 
would get the Isjanad cancelled. A second time they trusted to his 
word and they ^ad the sanad cancelled, but no sooner was Appa 
Rao assured of this than he broke his promise a second time and 
gave them nothing. By this time the French liad established them* 
selves at Masulipatam and exerted much influence in the politics of 
the Deccan. They already had built a fort in Divi for which they 
paid to the Zemindar a quit-rent of three pagodas. To the French, 
therefore, the Eamadana claimants applied for redress and the com- 
mandant attempted to persuade Appa Rao to come to terms with 
them. As he would not heed the French a battle took place and 
Jagan^dha was carried prisoner into the Deccan. He died in the 
camp of M. do Bussi before Eulburgain 1756. 

The French kept the estates under their own management for 
some time, but meanwhile the Eamadana men had found 
another Venkatddri of the NiJZvidu family. This Venkatidri was 
the grandson of the uncle of the Ramachandra whose skull was 
placed on the bastion of Ellore and was the fifth in lineal descent 
from B^panna, fourth son of Konappa. In 1759, or perhaps earlier, 
the influence of Hasan All Ehhn was exerted on behalf of this Yen- 
kat&dri, for in 1 759 he obtained Amild^ri sanads from the Fouzd^r 
and in 1763 Zemind^ri sanads for all the eighteen parganas from 
the Subahddr, Nizdm Ali Eh&n. Yenkat&dri Appa Rao, in gratitude 
to the Eamadana courtiers, made over to them the Ch^rmah^l estates 
which they afterwards held as a separate Zeminddri. 

The sanads of Nizkm Ali Ehdn were in tbename of Venkat&dri 
alone, but he allowed his brother Narasimha to take a part in the 
management and in 1765 the names of both brothers appear in the 
agreement with General Gaillaud at. Ellore. In 1766 the Eonda- 
palle and Ellore Circars were ceded by the Nizim to the East India 
Company, and in arranging the affairs of this Zeminddri the Chief 
in Council at Masulipatam appears to have dealt with both brothers. 
In 1771 Venkatddri died and his brother Narasimha Rao assumed 
sole charge of the estates. 

We now come to a page in the history of Ndzvldu which it is not 
pleasant to recall. The country was in an unsettled state. Nara- 
simha Appa Rao was not distinguished by careful management of 
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money matters and year afteflH|[ he fell into arrear with the land 
tax or tribute due to the Mamfiff^ovemment* In 1773 a military 
force was sent from Masulipatam to take possession of the estates 
and the hapless Zemindar borrowed money from the Compony^s 
officials at Masulipatam and so for the time met the" Company’s de- 
mands against him. In 1 775 Mr. Whitehill was Chief in Council at 
Masulipatam^ the Mr. Whitehill against whom a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties was introduced in Parliament in 1783. He lent money to 
Appa Rao and so did Mr. Hodges, Member of Council, who also 
brought up the claims of the other officers at Masulipatam against the 
Zemindar. Thus matters progressed for three years when Appa Bao 
undertook a journey to Madras and laid his case before Government. 
The Governor was Sir Thomas Rumbold and the Senior Member of 
Council at Madras was now Mr. Whitehill. Appa Rao got no redress 
and, returning to Ndzvidu, showed signs of defying the Company’s 
officers.* Major Casamajor was sent to Nuzvidu and the Zemind&r 
was induced to come to Masulipatam where Mr. Hodges obtained 
from him a bond for the sum total of the debts which Mr. Hodges 
had acquired. In 1781, Sir Thomas Rumbold and Mr. Whitehill 
having both been dismissed, Mr. A. Sadleir, the Member of Council 
in charge at Madras, sent to London Appa Rao’s petition and the 
Court of Directors ordered a strict enquiry. The new Governor, 
Lord Macartney, received very unfavourably Mr. Hodges’ transac- 
tions with the Zemindar, but all this was too late for App^i Bao, who 
had lost all faith in petitioning and in 1783 acted as many of his 
ancestors ha^ done before him, collecting an armed force and placing 
his fort in a state of defence. Major Towns was sent from Masuli- 
pataiu with a detachment which was not strong enough to make way 
against Appa Rao’s 'militia, so he was reinforced by Major Lasage 
who took the fort, while a body of 350 pCons, under a Velama leader 
named Chaliklni Venkayya, coming to the Zemindlr’s help, was de- 
feated by Major Towns, the leader being slain. The Zemindar him- 
self escaped from the fort and crossed the Nizdm’s frontier, whence 
he continued to ravage theNdzvidu country by frequent incursions. 
When negotiations were opened with the Niz&m’s Government for 
his extradition, Appa Rao appeared before Mr. Daniel at Rajah- 
mundry and offered to pay his arrears if his rebellion was condonedand 
his estates were restored. Mr. Daniel accepted the offer, and upon 
payment of the first instalment placed him in possession of the es- 
tates. The second instalment, however, was not paid and Narasimha 
Appa Rao treated all summons with contempt, so a detachment wa 
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sent to N6zvida under Captain 

after a stubbotn resistance of 48 Hours, losing in the attack three 
officers and 80 sepoys. The Zemind&r made his escape from the 
fort in disguise. The ramparts were levelled with the ground. 


The Government of Madras in November 1784 proclaimed that 
R4ja Narasimha Appa Rao was ^moved from the Zeminddri and 
that his eldest son Raja Venkata Narasimha Appa Rao was recog-j 
nized as Zemindar in his place.* The father, however, from his^ 
refuge in the jungles near Bhadrdchellam made raids into the 
estates, burning villages, plundering treasure and killing and muti- 
lating any who resisted. At length the Company’s officers^ wearied 
by these disturbances, came to a compromise with Narasimha who 
in 1785 was permitted to reside at Nuzvidu with his son. 


This arrangement did not work well. The son, Venkata Nara- 
siinha, was a weak youth whose influence was powerless to prevent 
his father from interfering. Finally Narasimha was brought to 
Masulipatain, but he came attended by a sturdy band of followers 
and declared that he would meet death sooner than imprisonment. 
Captain Campbell, however, took an opportunity to arrest the old 
man when his followers were all absent in the bazaar. They took 
themselves back to Nuzvidu and there increased the troubles of the 
young Zemindar Venkata Narasimha. His mother was Pedda 
Venkarama, but the old Zemindar had a second wife named Chinna 
Venkamma who had borne him a son, Ramachandra, and about this 
time, 1788, bore him another son, Narasimha. Many of the 
followers of the old Chief were relatives of his second wife, Chinna 
Venkamma, and she headed the faction against the young Zemindar 
and his mother. The disorder became so great that a military force 
was sent under Captain Oldham to put down the lawless hordes and 
Venkata Narasimha, thinking his life unsafe at Nuzvidu, came to 
Masulipatam. Orders were then issued that all the relatives of 
Chinna Venkamma who had been instrumental in fomenting these 
disturbances must quit Nuzvidu and Lieutenant Higginbotham was 
despatched to see these orders obeyed. Resistance was offered to 
him and he was obliged to attack the fort, several lives being lost. 

In the following year, 1789, the old Zemindar, Narasimha, was 
summoned to Madras to give evidence in a charge of bribery against 
Mr. Floyer, formerly Chief in Council at Masulipatam, and this 
summons was regarded by his adherents in the Zemindari as a 
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Bign that ho was soon to ipPHP^ored to powor^ so fresh trbubtea 
arose. But not long afterwards nie old man died in Madras and it 
was then hoped that Ndzvidu might at last quiet down. 

The senior widow, Pedda Venkamma, wished to perform saii 
along with an image of her deceased husband, but this was pre^ 
vented by the oflScer commanding, the station. The junior widow 

as strongly suspected of secreting in her possession the treasure 
concealed by Narasimha during his long and varied life. The young 
Venkata Narasimha went to Nuzvidu and was again proclaimed 
Zemihddr. Mr. Malcolm, a civil servant, accompanied him and 
instituted* a strict search for this treasure. The story goes that it 
was hidden behind the Ungnm of a small Siva temple in the fort- 
At all events Mr. Malcolm ^found nothing and returned empty- 
handed to MasulipatuTri. 

Chinna Venkamma died in 1792 and her infant son Narasimha 
was brought uj) by his half-brother, the Zemindar Venkata Nara- 
simha, but in the meantime her older son Riimaehandra caused much 
trouble. After the death of the old Zemindtlr tho relatives of 
Chinna Venkamma carried off Rimaohandra to the Bhadriifjhellam 
jangles. They were reinforced by Venkatrdya, a dissatisfied mtnn- 
ber of tho Kamadana family from Charrnahdl, and were soon in such 
numbers that Lieutenant liigginbotham could make no html against 
them and Venkata Narasimha once again fled to Masulipatarn. 
Troops were sent from Ellore and Bandar under command of Colonel 
Price and for a time the insurgents were kept at a distance and 
finally dispersed, whereupon. Colonel Price’s reinforcoTnents were 
withdrawn. No sooner had. jthis boon done than from every side 
assembled the adherents of Rdmachandra and appeared before 
Nfizvidu in overwhelming numbers. The native revenue officers 
were killed and Lieutenant Higginbotham’s life was saved only by 
his hiding in a straw stack in a Brahman’s back-yard. Colonel 
Price at once took the field again, but there wore disturbances also 
in the Godavari District and the war with Tipu Sultan prevented 
the Madras Government from sending any more troops, so tho 
Masulipatarn Council attempted to end the troubles by issuing 
proclamations offering a safe conduct to R&machandra and pardon 
to all his followers who surrendered. Upon this Ratnachandrs/s 
force at once dwindled from 20,000 to 5,000, but he boldly made his 
appearance at Nuzvidu with 2,000 armed men. Surrender was not 
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his object. He wisl^ to weary i^||^overnineat into giving him 
half of the Zemind^ri under an alleged will left by his father^ and 
when he found that this proposal would not be favourably received; 
he set out again from Nuzvidu for Bhadr^chellam. He was 
pursued by Colonel Price who overtook the party and killed 
several. Bkmachandra^s two chief advisers were captured and he 
himself only escaped by leaping from the palanquin and running 
for four miles to the jungles where he eluded further pursuit. 0^ 
arrival at Bhadr^k^ellam he found himself without friends ai^d 
resources and no longer broke the peace of Nuzvidu. 


Meanwhile the famine of 1792 and 1793 made it difficutt to stave 
off any longer the financial collapse of the Nuzvidu Zemind&ri; 
under the lax management of Venkata Narasimha Appa Bao and the 
lax superyision of Mr. Sadleir^ Chief in Council at Masulipatam. 
There were petitions and counter-petitionS; accusations and recrimina- 
tions before the Government of Madras and the Committees of 
investigation; which ended in the appointment on 22nd July 1793 of 
Mr. Robert Gardiner as Collector of Nuzvidu. He received charge 
of all the records and of the person of the Zeminddr who was 
detained at Masulipatam. In November 1793 Mr. Gardiner was' 
succeeded by Mr. Branfill and the Zemindar was released from 
custody, his brother Rimachandra receiving a safe conduct and a 
pardon in consideration of his extreme youth. 


During the years following, while the estates were under Govern- 
ment management and the brothers were liv^ing on an allowance; 
Bamachandra did not cease to urge his claims to a share in the 
Zemind&ri and he induced his elder brother to execute an agreement 
to divide the estates. In 1800; when Government determined to 
restore the Zemindiri; the Collectors who were asked for their 
opinions did not attach much weight to the will of the father or the 
agreement executed by the brothers, but Mr. Branfill said plainly 
that the peace of the country required that Bimachandra should 
either receive a share in the Zemindiri or be placed in confinement 
while Mr. Bead said that as a measure of prudence the Zemindari 
should be divided. This view was taken by Government and in 
December 1802 sanads were issued to the eldest brother Venkata 
Narasimha Bao for the Nidadavdl parganas in the Godavari District; 
and to the second son Bamachandra; for the six parganas of Weyyfir, 
MeduT; Nunastalem; Chatriyi, Vijayardyi and Gollapalle, which 
formed a third portion of the estates. The youngest brother 
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Narasimha waa yet a minorljP^ received ndjhing. All arrears of 
peshoush dae to Government were relinquilLed so tliat tibe two 
Zemindirs had a clear balance sheet when they were placed in 
possession of the estates in 1803. Bimachandrai after his stormy 
youth, proved to be a good landlord, managing the Niizvidu Zemin- 
d&ri well and keeping upon good terms with the authorities at 



The youngest brother Narasimha lived for some time with his 
lAK)ther Bimachandra on amicable terms, but ii^^ebruary 1805 they 
quai^lled and Narasimha filed a suit in the Zillah Court of Masuli- 
patam claiming half of the Nuzvidu estates and half the other 
property of his brother. In January 1809 the Court rejected his 
claim, but awarded him maintenance. Bkmachandra appealed to the 
Provincial Court, who reduced the amount of maintenance, where- 
upon Bdmachandra, still dissatisfied, appealed in 1811 to the Sadr 
Court S.nd in 1815 that Court rejected Narasimha^s claim even to 
maintenance upon the ground that Narasimha ought to have filed 
his suit not only against his uterine brother Ramachaiidra but also 
against his half brother Venkata Narasimha. Accordingly, Nara- 
simha began again, filing a suit in 1816 against both brothers, 
claiming one-third of their estates. In 1817 the Provincial Court 
decided in his favour ordering each brother to give him one-third 
of their estates. This decision, if carried out, would have confused 
matters, for as B4machandra had only one-third of the original 
estates he would now have been left with only two-ninths whereas 
Narasimha would have three-ninths. However, in 1819 the Sadr 
Court reversed the decree on the ground that the division of the 
Zemind&ri in December 1802 was an act of State with which the 
Courts could not interfere^ Narasimha had no funds to prosecute 
an appeal to the Privy Council and, indeed, was now penniless, so 
threw himself on the compassion of the Madras Government The 
Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, held strong opinions that the law- 
courts ought not to be permitted to divide ancient Zemindaris, but 
he sympathized with Narasimha in his efforts to obtain maintenance, 
holding that Government themselves were to blame for not having 
in 1802 definitely settled something about Narasimha^s position and 
that Government could not look passively at the fate which befel 
Narasimha in the Courts of Law. 

By this time the Nuzvidu estates were under the management ^ 
the Court of Wards, for B&machandra had died on November 20th^ 
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1814, leavng an only son, SoblianaJl|[ aged five years. The eldest 
brother Venkata Narasimha was in too weak a state of health to 
allow of an interview with Sir Thomas Munro, when the Governor 
made tour through the Northern Circars in 1822. He adopted his 
nephew, Nflrayya, second son of the claimant Narasimha, and died 
soon afterwards, so that his estates also came under the Court of 
Wards. As far as can be gathered from the records, Sir Thomas M unro , 
then appears to have granted to the only surviving brother, Nara^^ 
simha, an allowance of Es. 800 per mensem, intending that this^ie 
eventually recovered from the estates, but the Managerof the Nuzy^idu 
property obstinately withstood the Court of Wards and refused to 
recoup (xovern merit this allowance which they had advanced from 
State funds to Narasimha, and the Court of Wards at length adopted 
this view and in a letter to Government, dated 29th September 1828, 
stated their opinion that the estate of their Ward could not fairly be 
made responsible for the pension of Narasimha. 

Upon this Government determined to solve the difficulty by 
legislation and (Sir T. Munro being dead) passed Regulation IV of 
1829, empowering them to revoke the sanads of 1802 and to issue 
fresh sanads, giving Narasimha one-third of the whole estates. The 
Governor-General did not approve of this course and ordered the 
matter to be referred for the decision of the Court of Directors. 
Accordingly Regulation IV of 1830 was passed suspending the opera- 
tion of the previous Regulation, The Court of Directors said : It 
^ looms to us clear that Narasimha Appa Rao had no well founded 
^ fclaim to a portion of the Zeminddri, but merely to maintenance,^* 
and Regulation XII of 1835 was thereupon passed annulling the two 
former Regulations. The allowance of Rs. 800 per mensem was 
continued to Narasimha, but upon his death about this time it was 
reduced to Rs. 400 and continued to his sons SimLidri and Venkatddri. 
Meanwhile the two minors bid come of age : Rlja Sobhaiiddri Appa 
Rao took possession of Ndzvidu in 1831 and Rdja Ndrayya Appa 
Rao of Nidadavdl in 1835. In this year, 1835, the Governor, Sir 
Frederick Adam, took a tour through the country and persuaded the 
two young Zeminddrs to come to some terms with their relatives. 
After tedious negotiations the brothers Simhddri and Vonkatadri 
obtained in 1840 from Government the villages of Raicherla and 
Srirdmavaram, which had once formed portion of the old Ndzvid 
estates, and from the Zeminddrs of Nidadavdl and Nuzviduamoney 
allowance which was in 1846 commuted for the mutahs of Tangel- 
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4amudiand Chevendra. (TBP^villago of Chanubanda was in 1868 
exchanged for Sriramavaram.) In November 1863 Simhadri died 
and his younger brother Raja Venkatadri is the present Zexnind&r 
of Chevendra. 

His natural brother N^rayya, who was adopted by Venkata 
Narasimha and tocic possession of the Nidadavdl estates in 1835> 
died in 1864, leaving two widows, of whom the survivor now holds 
Lose estates. 


4ja Sobhanadri Appa Rao took possession of Nuzvidu on March 
lst^831. (His mother had at her own cost built a village near 
Perikid’and called it by her husband’s name, Ramachaudra Appa 
Raopett.) The young Zemindar luul in his treasury fourteen lakhs, 
the accumulations of his long minority, but foolishly generous 
extravagance soon dissipated this hoard and ho became burdened 
with djcbta. In 1805 his eldest son (luarrelled with the R5.ja on 
account of this profuse expenditure and in 1860 a proposal was made 
(to which, however, Government withheld their consent) that the 
Collector and the Nav«ib of Masulipatam should mediate and attempt 
to reconcile father and son. On the 28th October 1808 Raja Sobha- 
nadri died, leaving six sons and the oldest, RAja Narayya, was at 
once recognised by Government as ZemindAr of Niizvidu. 

The estate was burdened with a debt of six lakhs and tlio efforts 
of RAja Narayya to clear off this encumbrance led him to raise liLs 
rents which gave rise to dangerous agrarian disturbances. Thp 
ryots of 80 villages in the Medur and Weyyiir estates left their 
uncultivated in 1871 and stacks were burned with other signs of 
discontent. The Zemindar returned to the former rental and quiet 
was restored. In other respects Rlja Narayya’s administration was 
enlightened. The town of Nhzvidu was cleansed, new roads were 
made through it and lamp posts'wero erected, all at the Rajahs cost. 
A flight of steps was constructed at the Agiripalle temple and other 
improvements were carried out.' Raja NArayya Appa Rao died on 
the 19th July 1877 leaving three minor sons. The oldest was recog- 
nised as ZemindAr of Nuzvidu and the estates were taken under 
management of the Court of Wards. 

It was mentioned that RAja Sobhanadri, who died in 1868, left six 
sons. The fourth son, RAja Venkata Narasimha Appa Rao, presented 
a petition to Government on the 30th November 1868, praying that 

the Zemindiri be divided, which petition was rejected. On tlio 

39 
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2nd November 1871 he commenced a^uit against his five brothers 
to recover a sixth share of the Zeraindari and the personal property 
left by his father. There was room for argument on his behalf. 
The estates had certainly been divided, though unequally, in 1802 
and the claims of the third brother in 1840 and 1846 had been me^ 
by a small portion of the estates being permancjitly alienated to his 
representatives. Moreover, the late Raja Sobhanudri, in his anger 
against his eldest son, had in 1866 declared his intention of equally’' 
dividing his estate's among his six sons. To this the Zemindar, t}>e 
eldest brother, rejiliod that the division in 1802 was an act of pql'^cy 
by the ruling i)owor and did not alter the rule of descent by’^ pri- 
mogeniture observed for so many generations in their family. The 
District Judge of Kistna, Mr. J. C. Hannyington, in August 1873, 
decided against plaintiff that the division in 1802 did not alter the 
impartible nature of this ancient Zemindari and this decision was, on 
appeal, upheld by the High Court consisting of Morgan C. J. and 
Holloway and Inm^s J. J. Meanwhile of the other brothers, three 
filed a suit in February 1873 claiming each a sixth share, and in 
February 1877 the District Judge of Kistna, Mr. II. J. Stokes, 
decided against them upon grounds similar to those taken by Mr. 
Ilannyngton. The tliree jdaiutilTs appealed to tho High Court and 
Morgan C. J., Muttusanii Aiyar J. and Forbes J. upheld the tletusion 
of the District Court on 31st January 1879. In the meantime the 
fourth brother Itaja. Venkata Narasimha had continued his appeal 
to Her Majesty in Council. The appeal came on in November 1879 
and the view which had been taken of tho matter by tho Madras 
Covcruiuent, two District Judges, and five Judges of tho High Court 
dill not commend itself to the Privy Council, who on December 13th, 
1879, pronounced their decision that upon the division in 1802 tho 
Nuzvidu estates became a new Zemindari, not feudal in its ten are 
or impartible in its nature, tho succession to which must be regulated 
by the ordinary Hindu law. 

In consequence of this decision each of the five surviving sons of 
Raja Sobhanadri became entitled to one-sixth of tho estates with 
arrears of nxesno profits, which arrears the minor sons of their eldest 
brother could not possibly pay out of their sixth share. The District 
Judge in 1880 issued a precept to the Collector to divide the estate 
and the Collector, anxious to avert the ruin of the three minors, 
endeavoured to persuade tho successful litigant to agree to some 
compromise. Tho irate uncle of the minors woidd listen to no 
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argument. I have been k^t out of my rights so lonjgi that now 
I am determined to have a sixth part of every village, of every 
''house, of every back-yard and of every treo!^^ ‘'And of eveiy 
elephant ? asked the Collector. " If an elephant could be diyidei, 
% should ! exclaimed the impracticable Raja. To arrange a divi- 
sion among claimants of this temper was a troublesome business, 
but it was accomplished by Mr. Breeks Atkinson, who was A,il|ting 
^ollector in 1881 and remained in the District on that special duty 

S ic had completed a coinproniiso under which the minors retain 
xth of the estates and a sum of money in hand. The re- 
er of the estates and of the money at credit of the minors was 
divided among the five uncles, in accordance with the decision of 
the Privy Council. 

The three minors hav(^ now eomc! of age and pro])ose to divide 
their sixth share. 

3.~-TIlB VASIRKDDI KAMILY. 

This family arc Siidras of the Kamma subdivision and intermarry 
with the Yarlagadda Zemindirs of DevarakoUi. For more than a 
century they occupied a very prominent position in this l)istri(*t, but 
their extensive possessions have now almost (mtiroly ])u.sst‘d into 
other hands and at present the only inoiribor of ilio family who Iiolds 
land on Zomind&ri tenure is .a representative of a junior branch, 
Kaja Vasireddi Bhavaiii Muktesvara Prasadha Naidu of Muktiala, 
usually known as the Chiiitalapati Vantu Zemindar. 

The ancestor of this family, Vasireddi Virappa Naidu, in the yeflr 
1070 obtained from the King of Golconda a sanad appointing him 
Desmukh of the pargaua of Nandigama. lie left three sons who iu 
1086 divided Nandigama into three portions and lived so]:)aratcly, 
each in the fort which he had built, Raghavayya at Magollu, 
Chouddri Ramayya at Raghavapuram and Chendra Moidi at Chin- 
talapadu. Some accounts make Choudiiri Ramayya of Raghavapu- 
ram to be the eldest of the three brothers. 

These three divisions descended to the offsprings of the three 
brothers and in this generation Vasireddi Chinna l^adrnanabhudii, 
only son of R&ghavayya of Magollu, far outstripped his cousins in 
the race for power, obtaining tho parganas of Penuganchiprulu and 
Betavolu in the Kondapallo Circar. Popular legends say that this 
Chinna Padmanabhudu when a young man was carried as hostage 
to Delhi and there languished forgotten, until one of the ladies of 
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the Zenana interceded for him with the Emperor. One account says 
that he sat in the courtyard combing his hair and that the Begum 
saw him..from a window and was struck with his manly beauty. 
Another account says that he had secreted on his person numerous 
precious stones which he sewed into the embroidery of a jacket 
intend^ as a present for the ladies of the Zenana and so obtained 
their mtercession. The story continues that the Emperor promised 
to release him, but in releasing him gave him, as a parting gift, ay 
unmanageable steed, the terror of the wlude Court. Chinna Pa^ 
mandbhudu mounted and disappeared, all thinking that the^sh 
youth would forfeit his life, but next day ho rode up to the palace, 
having kept the horse at speed for twenty-four hours. He dis- 
mounted and as the grooms approached to take the trappings off 
the foam-flecked courser it staggered and fell dead. The Emperor, 
won over by this exhibition of physical endurance, sent Padmand- 
bhudu back to his country with sanads for the three parganas. 

In the year 1710, when a dispute arose in the Kondavidu country 
between the rival families of Man4ru and Manika Rao, the Subah- 
ddr of the Deccan bestowed upon the Vasireddi family authority 
over one-third of the Kondavidu Circar that there might be a 
counterpoise to the two disputants. It is not clear which of the 
cousins of this generation in the Vdsireddi family thus obtained 
a footing on the Guntur side of the river. One account says 
it was the same Chinna Padrnandbhudu of Magcillu, Penugan. 
chiproiu and Betav61u, and that he built the Fort at Chintapalle on 
the right bank of the river. Another account says that the third of 
the Kondavidu Circar was given in 1710 to the descendants of 
Chouddri Ramayya of Raghavapuram. He had six sons of whom 
only the eldest left issue, two sons named Chinna Narasanna and 
Chinna Ramalinganna. In Manchala village near Chebrolu is a 
grant of land by Narasanna in 1725. Rdmalinganna married a 
daughter of Kodanda Ramanna of Devarakdta, but died without 
issue in 1760, when the descendants of Vdsireddi Chouddri R4- 
mayya of Rdghavapuram became extinct and their possessions passed 
to the two other branches of the family. 

Chinna Padman&bhudu, the son of Raghavayya of Mkgdllu, had 
six sons, of whom the third son, Naganna, stands forward most pro- 
minently, either because his energetic character gave him the lead 
in these unsettled times or because he claimed to have been adopted 
by the childless Rdmalinganna, who died in 1 760. * 
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Chendramouli of Chintalapad had ono soh^ Raghavayys^, who left 
two sons^ Achanna alias Lakshmipati and R^jamouli. This ^akfhmi- 
pati alias Achanna appears to have joined his second cousin^iganna 
intho management of all the Visireddi territory at least for a tiine. 
There is an Imperial grant of the Emperor Sh^h Alam, dated 1761, 
issued through the Niz^m to Naganna and Lakshmipati, giving them 
the office of Mannavar in the five Mah^s of Kollfir and KetavaralOj 
^llamkonda, Vinukonda, R^yapudi and the Hav^i Mah&l, along 
w™ Ravfir and Kuchipudi, their remuneration being fixed at cor- 
taiiN]and in each village, three per cent, on the collections and the 
usualltees. But very shortly after this date the Chintalapddu branch 
of the family appear to have been restricted to their own limited 
hereditary domains and Naganna was paramount over all the other 
possessions of tlio Vasireddi family. The following descendants 


were left by Niiganna : — 

Naganna 


Ramanna 

Jagayya 

Voukat.ldri 

1 

NAganna 
or Papayya 

VcnkatMri 

1 

Chendramouli 

ftlma Rdmanddha Bubu 

Padman^bha JagannAdha 


Ramanna 

J3&bu 


Dasar^dha Sivaprasidha Naidamraa Lakshmipati 


Padmandbha Chendramouli Venkata 
Ramanna Narasimha. 

On the death of Ndganna his eldest son, itdmanna, took Nandigima, 
and his second son, Jagayya, took Chintapalle, on the right bank 
of the river. They seemed to have carried matters with a very high 
hand towards the junior Chintalapddu branch of the family, now re- 
presented by two brothers Pedda Ramalinganna and Viraniia, who 
were the sons of Chendramouli, son of Rajamouli, grandson of the 
original Chendramouli of Chintalapfcdu. The younger of these two 
brothers, Viranna, was killed in 1763 by Jagayya of Chintapalle 
and in the following year, 1764, Jagayya himself met the same 
fate, being invited to a conference by one of Basdlat J ang^s officers and 
beheaded. The news of this tragic event reached his widow, 
Achamma, as sBfe had in her hands a necklace of golden beads. 
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She flung, away the necklace and hastened to prepare herself to b# 
burned along witl^ier. husband’s corpse on the funeral pile. This 
lithe last record w instance of sail in the Kistna District. To this 
day, in memory of the devotion of Achamuia, the ladies of the V^- 
sireddi family never wear a necklace of gold beads. The widow who 
thus sacrificed herself loft a young son, Venkatadri, the famous B^ja 
V4sii;eddi VenkatAdri Naidu, so well known in the early British reip ^ 
cords. 

/ 

On the death of Jagayya, the elder brother, Rimanna, fook 
Chintapalle and kept all the territory in his own hands unti\;<'l768, 
when ho made over Nandigama to the youngest brother, VenkatAdri, 
and himself remained at Chintapalle. 


About the year 1770 RAmanna had the misfortiiiio to incur the 
displeasure of BasAlat Jang, who at this date hold Guntur with a 
formidable French force. An expedition sot out from Guntiir under 
the -command of a French officer named Bon Enfant, and Chintapalle 
^J®rt was taken by storm, RAmanna flying across the river to Nandi- 
which was now included in the Company’s •territory. BasAlat 
^PSig’s vengeance did not end hero. Pedda Raraalinganna of Chin- 
^lapAdu, the elder brother of the Viranna killed in 1703, had fivo 
sons, and the eldest of these five sons, RAja Monli, was now in 1 771 
invested by BasUat Jang with the title of Raja and made Zemindar 
of all the VAsiroddi territories subject to Guntur. How long this 
access of fortune to tho ChiutalapAdu branch of the family lasted 
does not appear. On tho death of VenkatAdri at ^N andigama in 
1772 tho oldest brother llAraanna claimed Nandigama as of right, 
although tho deceased Venkatadri had left a son Chendramouli, aged 
six years. The Madras Government admitted the claim and made 
over Nandigama to RAmanna on the condition that he maintained 
bis brother’s children. Within the next five years Kkmanna must 
have become reconciled with BasAlat Jang, for in 1777 wo find him 
once more in his fort at Chintapalle and there giving refuge to the 
youtig ZemiudAr of Mailavaram, Surineni Venkata Rama Rao, who 
had fled from the English. The Masulipatam Council retaliated by 
attaching Nandigama whereupon RAmanna came to terms, giving up 
the young ZemindAr and becoming security for his paying the 
arrears due on the Mailavaram estates. 

In 1778 Vasireddi RAmanna Naidu died and tho whole of his vast 
influence passed not to his own son, NAganna aZ/of Papayya, but to 
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lis nephew, Voukatadri, son of Ja^yya, the well known Ven- 
kafcadri Naidu. The first step of this nephew, "^nkatadri, was 
imprison in the fort at Chintapalle his uncle’s sons, N4ganna aim 
Papayya and Chendramouli. His great resources and energjeilli 
character extended his influence on every side and, after the death 
of Basalat Jang, when the only check upon him was the distant 
Niziim at Secunderabad, he became too powerful for a subjects , sfii 
%785 the Masulipatam Council suggested to the Madras Government 
thw it would be well if liis immoiisc power were divided with V/tsi- 
redcK^Lakslimipati, the second brother of the Raja Moiili whom Basa- 
lat Ja^^had temporarily elevated in 1771. Some news of this 
suggestion readied Venkatidri and ho promptly crossed ilie river 
into the Kondapalle Circar and razed to the ground tlie fort at 
Mukthila where Lakshin ijiati abode. This levying war within 
the Company’s territory” enraged the Masulipatam Council, but 
nothing was done to curb the lawless Vmikatadri Naidu. 

In 1788, when the Kondavidu Circar also passed into the hands 
of the Company, as Venkatidri Naidu was loo powcndul to bo’^] 
down it was proposed to utilize his energy by giving him the manij 
merit of the estates of the two Gunda Raos,” tho Zemin diiris ^ 
Viniikonda and Bollainkouda. But after some time the Company^ 
officers found themselves strong enough to ])ut jiressure upon Von- 
katiidri Naidu and in 1794 ho was compelled to release his two 
cousins from couHnemeufc and to make them an allowance formainte- 
anco. A battalion of Company’s sepoys was stationed in the fort 
at Chintapalle and Veukatadri Naidu himself was for a time placed 
under a guard at Gniithr. 1’he proud Chief was obligcal to recognize 
the fact that he could no longer use force against tho power of the 
East India Company, but what weapons were still loft to him he did 
use* and by intrigue and careful management continued to extend 
his power for twenty years more. He never returned to Chintapalle 
after it had boon desecrated by Company’s sepoys and fixed liis 
residence at Amravati, lower down the river bank, whore, at a groat 
cost, he laid out gardens, restored temples, and erected a palace, the 
roof of which, covered with sheets of burnished copper, was the ad- 
miration of the District. It was in digging to obtain stone for these 
buildings that the R/ija’s people unearthed portion of tho famous 
Buddhist ruins at Amravati, first described by Colonel Colin Mix- 
konzie. 

The last instance of lawless violence on the part of Vonkatadri 
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Naida^as in 1798 when ho turned out of Chintalap4da, Vasireddi 
Chendramouli, fourth son of Pedda Pamalinganna andj so^ 
younger brother of Raja Mouli, made Zemindar in 1771, and of 
Lakshmipati, driven out by VenkatAdri Naidu in 1785. In 1798 
the time for such outrages was past. The Collector of Masulipatam 
interfered and in 1801 Venkatadri Naidu was compelled to give to 
thigjiistant relative, Cliendramouli, the Jagir of Muktiala, on tho ^ 
left bank of tho river. When Civil Courts were established a sulK" 
was filed against Venkatadri Naidu for the recovery of the Chint^a- 
padu estates Jind a decree was passed in favour of Chendranymli^s 
only son, Cliinna Venkatadri, who thus hold both Mukti^a and 
Chintalapadu. Ho left one son R4ja Vasireddi Bhavani Muktesvara 
Prasadha Naidu, the present Zemindar of the Cliintalapati Vantu, 
tho lineal descendant in the seventh generation from Chendramouli, 
third son of the original ancestor, Vasireddi Virappa Naidu. 

^r4»rpturn to Raja Venkatadri Naidu. "In 1802 when the Perma- 
nent Bifttlement was made, ho had influence sufficient over the Village 
CtjttrtSjiks to conceal the real value of the territory under his control 
^an^ fijp obtained an unduly favourable settlement from the Madras 
’ ^ 9 £ 0 rnmont. Ho thus derived a large income from his villages and, 
jilpough his expenditure was on a princely scale, he was able con- 
;jjmually to add to li is territory. He took tho Vangipuram quarter 
fp? Rj^alle Zemindiri hi satisfaction of a debt due by the Manika Rao 
Jamily. Ho purchased Kolliiru and Nizkrapatam, sold for arrears 
of revenue, and rented a great part of the Vinukonda Zemindiri. On 
the Masulipatam side of the river he purchased Inuguduru, Akula- 
mand, the six Islands, Kaldindi and part of the Medurgh^t and 
» Jamal viyi territory, along with other lands in the Rajahmundry 
District. 

In paying the pesheush duo on all these lands he was always very 
punctual, so as to avoid giving any pretext to Government for inter- 
ference. On one occasion before setting out upon a pilgrimage to 
Benares ho paid the pesheush in advance and deposited with bank- 
ers two lakhs as a fund to retire his drafts for travelling 
expenses. 

He built another residence at Chebrdlu, which he called Chattur- 
miikhapiiram, and he built or repaired the lofty gopuram at Manga- 
lagiri. His charities were lavish and one popular legend states that 
this was to remove a curse which had fallen upon him. It is said 
that during his energetic days he had determined tpget rid of a tribe 
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^X){ Clientsus who pillaged his Zemiudari and so, inviting 15® of the 
men of the tribe to a feast, ho had them all breaded. Remorao 
overwhelmed him for his treachery and whenever he sat dowi^K) 
his meals the grain turned into insects. Such is the popular legmd« 
It is a fact that he erected 108 pillars before various shrines, of gilt 
copper, 30 feet in height, and that he gave to Brahmans his weight 
in silver twice and his weight in gold once. He went on 
^go to Ramesvaram and to Benares, where he presented a costly 
offering to the ex-Peshwa, Baji Rao. From the !Nizam he obtained 
theViitle of Manur Sultan, nominally because he extirpated robbers 
but rdally in consideration of a present of a lakh of pagodas, sent 
when on his return from Ramesvaram ho had halted near Ven- 
katagiri and was disputing with the Venkatagiri Rtlja about [)re- 
codence. 

His o\:ponditiire upon marriages and other ceremonies was 
princely and is still spol^en of by tho people in these degi^4erate 
days. '< 

Raja Vasiroddi Vonkatadri Naidu had no children. 
liave borne no active ill-will towards tho two cousins wlii Jleji’e 
released fi'ora imprisonment at Chintapa lle in 1 70 1, for when.tt 
son, named Jagannadha Babu, was born in 1797 to Cheiidnimbtjfci, 
tho powerful Raja Veiikatadri adopted the boy in 1708 as 14li ojfn 
sou, and in 1803 married him to two girl : iiarnod Aelianim^i 
Rangainina. So also when in 1801) a younger son, naincMl RiiaiM 
uadlia was born to the other cousin, Nagauua alias Papayya, 

R4ja Venkatadri in 1807 adopted this boy also as liis son. 

In 1815 the elder adopted son, Jagannadha Bibu, came of 
being eighteen year.s old, and Rija Vt^ukatadri divided his vast 
territory in February and July 181(5, giving Jagannadha B ibu tfce 
Ummainesvara portion of 314 villages and keeping for the minor 
Ramanadlia Babu tho Chebrolu portion of 237 villages. Shortly 
afterwards, on August 17th, 181(5, Raja Vonkjitadri died and his 
possessions wore left as a prey to the law-courts. 

Tho Raja’s affairs had been managed by two confidential Brah- 
mans, Sabnavis Anbma Pantulu and Pottiiri Kalidfc. These two 
veterans now took each one of the adopted sons of their deceased 
patron and commenced the litigation which has ruined the family. 
Sabnavis Antaiia Pantulu persuaded tho elder adopted son, Jagan-* 

•nadha Babu, to claim the whole property on the ground that the 

•io 
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adoption of the younger lad, R^man&dha B4bu was invalid, while 
Pottfjri Kdlid&s stood by B^manadha Babu in his claim for the 
Chebrdiu portion which the late Efcja had destined for him. A law- 
suit accordingly began between the two youths, the Collectors of 
Quntfir and Masulipatam atttiched the greater part of the estates 
for arrears, and the downfall of the family was very rapid. It is 
ttiirdy credible, but Sir AV. Elliott states in his report that Jagannhdha* 
Babu on liis father’s death got possession of a hoard of 50 lakhs of 
rupees, half a million sterling, and that in 1818, only two years 
afterwards, the copper sheets were stripped off the roof of the paliice 
at Amnlvati and wore despatched to Sabnavis Antana Pa;jtJlu at 
Masulipatam to defray legal expenses. Where all the money went no 
one seemed to know. Sir W. Elliott mentions that a lakh and a half 
was remitted to Madras to bribe pandits and purchase rnautrams, 
but (jven with expenditure such as that fifty lakhs ought to have 
lasted longer. • 

In December 1822, Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, 
passed through Guntiir and wrote in his Minute as follows : — 

Tho two sons of the late Vasireddi, ZemindJlr of Chintapalle, 

both complained to me of the distress they suffer from the tem- 
** porary resumption of their Zemindaries and of the heavy debt 
** which is accumulating upon them by their lawsuit about their 
“ father’s property. They are both sons by adoption. The object 
^ of the elder is to obtain the whole Zemindkri on the ground that 
^ the second adoption is illegal : that of the second is lo retain the 
^^hare which he obtained during his father’s life. They are both' 
V tired of the suit. I recommended to them to withdraw and to 

settle the matter amicably. The younger is of course anxious to 
" do this. The elder likewise expressed his willingness, but his 
^native advisers ai*e against it and I imagine the suit will proceed.” 

The suit did proceed and with an increase of bitterness as is usual 
in family quarrels. On the 16th June 1824 the Provincial Court 
decided figainst the younger brother who appealed to the Sadr 
Court at Madras. On February 28th, 1825, the elder brother, Jagan- 
n^dha B4bu, died. The younger brother at once claimed to be his 
heir, but the Provincial Court on December 22nd, 1825, decided in 
favour of his senior widow, Achamma. F rom this decree B&man&dha 
Babu appealed to the Sadr Court so that he had two appeals pend- 
ing. The junior widow, Rangamma, now came forward and on tho 
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6th September 1826 filed a suit against Rdman&dha B4bu^ Achamma 
and Pott6ri Kalid^s, alleging that she and her late husband ha^ in' 
April 1819 adopted a boy named Chdva Latchmipati, (her motlMl^B 
sister’s spn)^ and that this adopted son was thus the heir to the 
estate of Baja Venkatadri. This suit came on for hearing before the 
.Provincial Court on May 11th, 1827, and was scornfully dismissed 
with costs, the Court refusing even to hear the witnesses produce^Ao 
speak to the adoption of Latchmipati. The Court, by examining 
'' 'lyitnesses, would in fact be lending its authority to per jury” said the 
Secbnd Judge. We should be wanting in respect to ourselves nay, 
mor^^e should wilfully connive at perjury, if, with our knowledge 
ofthe circumstances of the case, we were gravely to proceed to the 
examination of witnesses, in proof f)f the impudent and palpable 
falsehoods alleged in the plaint” said the Third Judge. Rangam- 
ma of course appealed and on October 22nd, 1829, tlie Sadr Court 
ordered the Provincial Court to hear the evideiuie. Tho best point 
in favour of the adoption was that Jagannadha B&bu had called 
upon Mr. Roberts, Collector of Masulipatam, with tho boy Ch&va 
Latchmipati and had acknowledged him as his adopted son and that 
Mr. Roberts had so reported to tho Board of Revenue, but Mr. 
Russell, Collector of Masulipatam, and Messrs. Oakes and Whisli>. 
Collectors of Cuntur, knew nothing of the adoption. On tho 5th o£ 
July, 1830, the Pr.wincial Court gave judgment at very groat length 
deciding against the adoption of Latchmipati. Rarigamma appealed, 
and on the 14th of March 1832, the Hadr Court at Madras, prp^ 
nounced one»judgmmit for the three pending appeals. Tho docisi^% 
was to the effect that Chava Latchmipati was not adopted by Jaga^|^ 
nadha Babu, that the second brother, Raraaiiadha Babu, was dn\j 
adopted by Raja Venkatadri, and that as Jagannadha Bdbu an4 
Rimanadha Babu were undivided brothers, the widows Achamma 
and Rangamma were entitled only to maintenance from tho date «£ 
their husband’s death. This decision gave to Ramanadha Babu 
what was now left ofthe estate of Raja Vonkatldri Naidu, but 
arrears had accumulated and the awful famine cJ' 1 832 had im- 
poverished the cultivators. The two widows appealed to tho King 
in Council, but in the meantime R4man&dha Babu was regarded as 
the lawful Zemind4r and was for a time placed in charge of tho 
estates as Manager on behalf of Government. His management was 
not successful, and in some respects was fraudulent, as he accepted 
for his own purse large sums when granting leases on unduly lo\f 
rents. Sir W. Elliot in his report says that he kept up an undue 
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amount of pomp, b^t a pencil note on tlie margin in the'handwriting' 
o£ Mr, Goldinghamjsays, He had one velvet coat which he wore on* 
all ^erem^^ial occasions/^ He was treated with the same measure 
thai Vas'dealt out to the other Guntur Zemindars. In 1842 he sur- 

Cottrt ^ Di ct * rendered his zeraind^Lri with a promise of a sufB- 
- Despatch, 21 8t cient maintenance and in 1846 they were formally 
K ^Sr^^^sul^tion brought to sale and bought in by Government. 
20th Fob. 1846. ’ while in 1849 the Court of Directors having 
read Sir W. BlHott’.s report decided that tlie 
Guntiir Zemindiiris were permanently resumed. 

But meanwhile th(5 appeal of the two widows came on for 
hearing before the Privy Council. It was argued in Juno 
and July 1840, and on the 29th February 1848 the Judicial 
Committee pronounced their decision. It occupies 113 pages of 
Part I, Volumo IV of Moore^s Privy Council appeals. They decided 
that the adoption of the second brother, Rdmaiuidha Babu, was 
invalid and that ho could not inherit any of the ancestral property of 
Baja Venhatddri Naidu, which must all pass to elagannidha BAbu, 
hut that the younger brother, Raman4dha Bdbu, was entitled to any 
acquired property given him by R^ja Venkat4dri Naidii. The adop- 
l^on of Ch^va Lutchmipati by Jagannidha Babu was held good, 
with the following remark, This Court is more* accustomed to the 
examination of evidence, than the Civil Servants of the East India 
Company, who preside in the Native Courts, can be supposed to 
be.^’ And the cause was remitted to the Sadr Court &.t Madras to 
give this decision eflect. 

The suit resembled the famous Chancery suit in " Bleak House/^ 
for the estate of Raja Vc 3 nkatddri Naidu had disappeared. The 
grandson Latchmipati was now the legal heir and applied to Go- 
vernment to be put ill possession of tho Zemindari, but all that 
Government did was to transfer to him the allowance of Es. 1,000 
per mensem which the Court of Directors had granted to R^manddha 
B^bu, and to give the latter a compassionate allowance of Rs. 300 
per mensem. Upon this Latchmipati Naidu applied to the Privy 
Council, who on the 18th August 1852 again ordered the Sadr 
Court to give effect to the decision of February 29th, 1848, but the 
Madras Government maintained that all that there was to inherit 
was the allowance of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 
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The widow of Latclmiipati Naidii adopted son to whom the 
.allowance of Rs. 1,000 is continued. He is nan^ed Vasireddi 
kata Narasimlia Naidu and he resides at Masuli^tani. iv ' 

Vasireddi Ramanadlia Babu died in 1 859 leaving a widow ancl two 
sons. An allowance of Rs. 150 per monseni was for some time paid 
to the widow and at present an allowance of Rs. 300 per menseift is 
paid to the two sons Dasarddha Naidu and Siva Prasadha Kaidu 
who reside at Amrivati. 

They are undoubtedly the senior lieirs of the Vasireddi family for 
as the^rivy Council decided against the adoption of Ilanianadha 
Babu, ho must be considered as tlio second son of N%aiina alias 
Papayya. The cider son, Rama, en joyed a j)ension of Rs. 385 per 
mensem but died without issue, so the two sons of Ramanadlia Babu 
are the heirs of that braucli and could claim at K^ast the pension of 
Rs. 385.' 

This pension of Rs. 385 or a hundred pagodas ]>or mensem was 
the allowance which Raja Venkat^dri was persuaded to give to each 
of his cousins after they wore released from the fort at Ohintapallo, 
After his death the Collector of Guntijr continued tho allowance to 
the elder sons of these two cousins. Rama Naidu, older son 
Nfiganna aliuH Papayya has died without issue so his pension ha| 
lapsed. Padman^bha R/imanna, (ddor son of tho other cousin, 
Chendramouli, drew this allowance of Rs. 385 until his death, when 
it was continued to his son, Naidamma, who has left two sons, 
}?admanabhS Ramanna and Chendramouli, now residing at Chinta- 
pallo in receipt of this allowance of Rs. 385 per mensem. 

4.— THE MALRAZU FAMILY. 

' This family is of tho Velama subdivision of the Sudra ciiste as 
also is the Manika Rao family of Repalle. They say that they held 
Imperial grants from Delhi constituting thorn Dosmukhs of the 
Kondavidu Circar, but these documents are not now forthcoming. 
Doubtless the family had great influence at the beginning of last 
century for there is a grant by them dated 1 706 of some land in 
Vemavaram village, but the oldest document in their possession now 
is a parvana from Bas^lat Jang in favour of Malr^zu Venkata 
Narasimha Rao, Desmukh Mannavar of the pargana of Vinukonda. 

This Zemindir fixed his residence at Atliini which was named ^ 
after him Narsaravupet, and here he built a fort with a residence 
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considerable architectural pretensions^ and laid out gardens 
and orchards round the town. On his death his territory was 
divided between two Zemindars of the same name, distinguished as 
Pedda Venkata Gunda Rao and Chinna Venkata Gunda Rao, 
of whom one took the fortress of Vinukonda and the other Bellam- 
konda. In 1803 one of these resigned his share in favour of the-^ 
other, so all the Zemindari was again united. Raja Malrizu Venkata 
Gunda Rao purchased the Rachur portion of the Repalle Zemindari 
and bid against Vdsireddi Venkatadri Naidu at the sale of other 
estates. He was well known as a patron of literature and of all 
religions with which he came in contact ; but towards tho clqsp^of his 
life he appears to have regarded tho management of his estates as a 
burden and several times offered to give them up to Government in 
return for a pension equal to one-fiftli of the gross rental. 

He had purchased tho Zemind^lri of Sayidapuram in the Rkpiir 
Taliiq of tho Nolloro District when it was sold for arrears and ho 
gave his only daughter, Latchmi Narasayya, in marriage to Jupalle 
Malla Rao, tho brother of the last Zemindar of Sayidapuram. In 
1818 Malrazu Venkata Gonda Rao died. On his death -bed he made 
a will in presence of tho Collector, Mr. Oakes, giving over his Zemin- 
diri to Government. In tho same will he left 10,000 Pagodas to 
Kanchanapalle Srinivasa Rao, the Collector’s confidential cash-keeper- 
Because he permitted this legacy and because he had on a previous 
occasion borrowed money from the Zemindar, Mr. Oakes was 
removed from his appointment, A Minute on this subjoiit is printed 
on pp. 268-271, Vol. II, of Arbuthnot’s Munro. 

On the Zemindar’s death the Collector took charge of his estates 
in this District but the son-in-law, Jupalle Malla Rao, took possession 
of Sayidapuram. A lawsuit arose between this son-in-law and 
the Zemindar’s widow Lakshmamma, which lasted for eight years. 
After Jupalle Malla Rao died, the lawsuit was kept up by his widow 
and his two da.ughters, and when his widow died there appeared on 
the scene cue Jupalle Venkata Rama Rao, who not only alleged that 
he had been a^dopted by Jupalle Malla Rao’s widow but also married 
both Jupalle Malla Rao’s daughters. This carious consolidation of 
claims did not much avail Jupalle Venkata R^ma Rao, for in June 
1826 the Sadr Court decided in favour of Malrazu Lakshmamma, the 
widow of Malrazu Venkata Gunda Rao. 

All the estates including Sayidapuram were handed over to her 
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and slie adopted a son named Venkata Narasimha Bao> Im 1832' 
the Zemind^ri was attached for arrears. In 1839 an allowaa<» of 
Rupees 1,000 per mensem was granted to the Zemindar. In JMl 
Sayidapuram and. in 1846 tho Guntur District Zemiudilri was sold 
and purchased for Government. 

* 

Malraza Venkata Narasitnlia Rao left a son Venkata Guuda Bbo 
whose widow adopted a son, Venkata Narasimha Rao, yet a minor 
and unmarried. He resides in the fort at Narsaravupet and is the 
hereditary custodian of tlie neighbouring shrine of Kotappa Konda. 

^ 'J’llli: MAJSUKA RAU FAMlJiY. 

This family, long known as the Zemindars of Ropalle, cluitn to 
have been established in this District fx)r twel ve goiierations since 
the days of Krishna Raya, 'riiey say that inider tJic Kings of 
Golcouda they were Mannaviirs and also Desinukhs V)ut their oldest 
documents are two Firmans dated A.l). 1(590 from Rohallah Khiu 
andBliasharatKliAn, Aurangzib’s lieutenants at Ilaidarabdd, appoint- 
ing Manika Rao Rama Rao to be Mannavar of the whole Murtazanagar 
Circar and Desinukli of the same with the exception of the Vinii- 
konda pargana. This claim is contested by the V«isireddi family 
who assert that they were Mannavars of the wliolo .Murtazanagar 
Circar and that two-thirds were taken from tlieni because they fell 
into arrear with the Nizamis demand whereas the Manika Rao family 
contend, and with probability, the Vksireddi family did not leave 
Nandig^ma ind cross the river before 1710. In that year so fierce 
a quarrel arose between the Manuru and Manika Rao families that 
the Subahdar of the Deccan was compelled to notice it. The Navab 
of Arcot, on his way to that Government, passed through this District, 
attacked and took Kondavidu from tlio Manika Rao Zemindar, and, 
having thus restored order, gave one-third of the Murtazanagar 
Circar to the Vasireddi Zemindar, and went on his way to Arcot. 

Five years before this, in 1706, the Mdnika Rao Zemindar 
had built the Fort at Repalle, so it was probably necessary to curb 
the power of this family. After this interference by the Muham- 
madans the power of the Vasireddi family steadily increased and the 
power of the Mdnika Rao steadily decrea.sed, indeed when the GuntAr 
Circar passed into the hands of the Company and Visireddi Ven- 
katadri Naidu was powerful almost beyond control the Repalle 
Zemindar was feeble in comparison. 
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In 1792 Bepalle and . Racliur were divided into separate Zemin- 
d&ries. In 1795 the Eachiir Zemindar died and was succeeded by 
M^d^aRao Sitanna Kao who died without issue on the 2()th 'July 
1709.- will was produced naming as his heir Manika Kao Sitayya, 
youngest son of Jangava Kao uncle of deceased, but after legal pro- 

ll^ding^ with tniicli perjury and intrigue Government recognised 
bs4#"fehava Narayana Rao, Zemindar of Repallc, who thus got all 
the estates again into liis o\yn hands. 1801, both estates were at- 
tached for arrears and afterwards the Raclnjr portion was brought 
to sale and was purcliased by the Malrazu family. 

Manika Rao Bh/iva Narayana Rao held the Repalle Zeinindari for 
more iJian twenty years longer and bore a good reputation as an in- 
dulgent landlord. He died in 1824 leaving a widow Acliamma and 
a brother Sitanna Rao who disputed about the succession. Govern- 
ment placed the widow in possession and referred the brother to the 
Civil Court. In 1827 the Avidow died and the brother succe^^ed. 
He died in 1828 leaving a minor son, Janganna Rao, and the Zoi^in- 
dilri was taken under the Court of Wards until the minor attaineflf^is 
majority in 1835. Arreai\s accumulated and the Zemindiri was 
attached and bought in by Government in 1846. The ZcmindcLif^^ 
descendant resides at Repalle in the ruined foi‘t receiving an 
allowance from Government. 

(>,—THE MANURl FAMILY. 

Iliis family, until lately Zemindars of Sattenapalle anllOhilakalur- 
^tid, are Brahmans. They have an Imperial grant dated 1707, the 
last year of Aiiraugzib’s reign, appointing them Zemindars and 
Serishtadars of Murtazanagar Circar. They make use of the title 
Muzundar in .addition to their family name. 

The representative of this family at the time when the Company 
took possession of the District vras Maniiri Kondalrao. His estates 
were in 1799 equally divided between bis two grandsons, the elder 
taking Sattenapalle and the younger, Chilakaliirp4du which included 
the ancient fortress of Kondavidu. Tho pesheush fixed on each 
estate at the permanent settlement was the same Rupees 1,26,700. 

Tho Sattenpalle Zemindar was a weak man and gave over the 
management of the estates to his son Appaji Rao who died in 1810. 
The Zemindar then asked that his estates might be taken under the 
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Court of Wards but this request was refused. He died ia 1816 
a few days before his death rented his estates to one Patri Kist 
who had married the Zeminddr^s daughter and whose adopted 
was the Zemindar's first wife. The minor grandson was recpg^iiliwi 
as the heir although the Zemindar had left a younger son* The 
renter Patri Kistnayya exerted a bad influence and mutters greiif|i|| 
serious that a military detachment was sent from Gunt6r to SatW^a? 
palle to arrest the young Zemindar. The estates were attached in 
1817 but were made over to the Zeminddr in 1820. They were 
again attached a few weeks before his death in 1834. His widow 
and hiwncle disputed about the succession but the dispute ended 
with the widow's death. These estates were sold in .1 846 and pur- 
chased by Government. The two brothers, the present represen- 
tatives of this branch of the family, receive an allowance of Itupees 
300. 


T^ younger grandson ManuriNarasanna received the ChilakaKir- 
padw estates. He died in 1809 leaving a widow, Bhjlratarnma, who 
diww a pension until her death in 1859. The estates, after much 
dispute, passed to his nephew Venkata Kistna Rao, who died in 
1815, leaving two sons, Venkata Narasimha Rao and Venkanna, 
both minors. The estates were placed Tinder the Court of Wards, and 
in 1827 were handed over to the elder brother. In 1832 the estates 
•were attached for arrears and a few months later the Zetniudar was 
murdered by one of his own servants. His widow Venkata Hauumay- 
amma and his brother Venkanna after much disputing agreed to 
jointly share tlie estate and were accordingly both put in possessic^ 
by the Collector. They divided the estate, Venkata Hanum:iyamma, 
taking the Tulliiru portion and Venkaniia taking the Palaparru 
portion. On November 17th, 1840, Venkanna died leaving a widow, 
Bhdratamina. She adopted Venkata Kistna Narasimha Rao and the 
adoption Avas recognised by Government. 

The division of the Chilakali3rpad estates had never been formally 
registered, and the Avhole was attached for arrears and brought to 
sale in 1846 when it Avas purchased by Government. Each of the 
widows received an allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem. 

Bbdratamma died in 1847. Hanumayamma adopted a son 
Venkata Rdmanaya Rao, in 1864 and died in 1869. The two pen- 
sions of Rs. 150 per mensem have been continued to their sons. 

41 
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7— THE VE^LANKI FAMILY. 

1E!he Vollanki family, who still re&in ^some territory in the north 
of tibiP District and have some claims ovA\illages within the Nkim’s 
Domivaons, trace their pedigree back to R4ja Vellanki Malta Bao^ 
who had authority in the throe parganas of Meddrghdit, Jamalavayi 
JlEnd Kanakagiri more than three hundred years ago under the 
MuSihltnan Kings of (xolconda. Malla Iwio had three sons and was 
succeeded by the eldest son, Janika Rao, who left a son, Malla Rao. 
This Malla Rao had two sons and, as the elder died without issue, the 
S€»cond son, Linga Rao, succeeded. Liiiga Rao had one son, Rama 
Rao, who had one son, Vengala Rao, the common ancestor from 
whom are descended all the various members of the Vellanki family. 

This comTuon ancestor, Vellanki Vengala Rao, lived in the days 
of ^ Abdul Hasjin Shah (1CG9-1()87), the last King of Golconda, who 
is said to have given Vengala Rao solo charge of these three par- 
ganas. It is from this period that the family date their use of honorific 
insignia which, liovr'cvcT’, have fallen into disuse in late years since 
their lands wore partitioned or sold. These honorific distinctions 
included a white Hag, n royal umbrella, a banner with the heraldic 
bird called Oandabliairundain and the four drums known as Danka, 
Navubat, Tasha and Marfa. 

Vellanki Vengala Rao left two sons, Gopila Rao and Malla Rao. 
The elder son, Gopila Rao, in 1698 obtained from the Emperor 
Aurangzfb a sanad appointing him joint Despondi, along with Vari- 
gonda Vissainrazu and Viitukdr Koneru and Ramachendrudu, of 
the parganas (rf Medurghat and Jamalavayi. This Gop41a Rao had 
five sons. The fourth son died without issue and the third son, 
Pedda Rama Rao, he gave in adoption to his younger brother, Malla 
Rao. On his death the lands were divided. The eldest son, Venkata 
Rao, took Gampalagudem ; the second son, Vengala Rao, took 
Kalagara j the fifth son, Jogayya Rao, took Yenagadapah; the 
third son, Pedda Kama Rao, who had been given in adoption to his 
uncle, Malla Rao, took TiruvAr. From these four brothers are 
descended the existing branches of the family and as childless 
members frequently adopted the sons of their cousins the unravel- 
ling of their intricate relationships has been a task requiring much 
patient investigation. 

The eldest of the four brothers, Vellanki Venkata Rao, took 
Gampalagudem. He left two sons, Malla Rao and Gop^la Rao. 
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Tlie elder had no issue, but younger left two sons, Venkata Rflin 
and Vengala Rao. These grandsons of the original holder, 
Venkata Rao, appear to ‘llave divided the property. The elder 
grandson, Venkata Rao, took the western half of Gampalaj^dem 
and died leaving a sou, Gopdla Rao. The younger grandson, 
Vengala Rao> took the eastern half of Gampalagndem and died 
leaving a widow Venkamma. The great grandson, GopAla JtaOi 
holder of the western portion, died leaving a widow, Chinnanima» 
so that in the year 1822 the western and eastern portions of 
Gampalagudem were held by these two widows, Chinnamina and 
Venkawraa. The proprictrix of the wi'storn portion, Chinnamina, 
widow of Gopala Rao, adopted Venkata R iina Gopala Rao, a great 
grandson of the Jogayya Rao wlu) took Yenagadaj)ah. This adopt- 
ed son in his turn adopted R.ija VeHanki Venkata Krishna Rao, 
a descendant of the Pedda Rinia Rao who ttK)k Tiruvfir as Iiis share, 
and this Raja Vellanki Venkata Krishna Rao is the present Zoinin- 
tlclr of the western portion of Gampalagudem. The propric'trix of 
the eastern portion of Garnpalagudom, Venkamma, widow of Vengala 
Rao, adopted Rama Rao, also a doscondaut of the Podda Rania. Rao 
who had Tiruviir as his share, and tho widow of this RIma 
Rao, Lakshmi Venkamma Rao, is the present ZemiiidaniJ of tho 
eastern portion of tlie Gampalagudem Mutah. 

Wo now pass to Vengala Rao, the second son, who took Kalagara 
as his share of the family territory. Ho left a son, San jiva Rao, 
who had tw^ sons, Ragliava Rao, wdio died childless, and Lakshma 
Pao, who obtained a sanad at the permanent settlement in 1802 . 
This Lakshma Rao took in adoption Sobliaiiiidri, anotlier descendant 
of the Tiruvur sharer. On the death of ^'^oblianidri the Kalagara 
Zeminddri passed to Venkata Oopala Rao and Venkata Rama Rao, 
two brothers who now held tho half of Yenagadapah, but after some 
time arrears accumulated upon the Kalagara cstato and it was sub- 
divided and sold. 

The fifth son of Gopala Rao was Jogayya Rao and ho took Yena- 
gadapah as his portion. He left two sons, but as tho younger died 
without issue, the Zemind^ri passed entire to the elder son, Gop^,la 
Rao who left three sons and as the eldest died without issue, the 
Yenagadapah Zemind^ri wras divided into two portions, one going io 
the second son, Tinimala Rao, tho other going to the third son, Rhina 
Rao. Timmala Rao left two sons, Venkata Rama Gopiila Rao, who w’as 
adopted by Chinnamma, widow of Gopdla Rao, and so inherited the 
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western half of Gaxnpalagudem/ and Venkata Narasimha Bao^ who 
‘ inherited from his father the half of UtLO Yenagadapah Zemind&ri 
and had two sons who died unmarried, so after the death of his 
widaw> Chellamayyagaru, his half of Yenagadapah passed to his 
cousinii,^ Bhma Rao, who took as his share the southern half of 
Yenagadapah, left two sons, Venkata Gop&la Rao, whose widow, 
Sayepina Rao, now enjoys half of the southern portion of Yenaga- 
dapah, and Venkata R^iina Rao, whose daughter, Kamadana Sitamma 
Rao, enjoys the ofclier half of the southern portion of Yenagadapah. 

Last comes the third son of Gopala Rao, Pedda Rama Rao, who 
was given in adoption to his uncle Malla Rao, and got Tiruviir as 
his share. He had four sons and as the oldest died without issue 
Tiruviir was divided among the three others. Of these three remain- 
ing sons of Pedda Rama Rao two were childless, but the third son, 
Sura Rao, had three sons so was able to give one in adoption to each 
of his childless brothers. Thus the three sons of Sura Rao inherited 
the three portions of Tiruvhr. Venkatakrishna Rao got Rdzupett, 
Chinna Rdma Rao got the Nadimi Tiruv6r Mutah and Rimakrishna 
Rao got the old Tiruvdr Mutah. With those threo brothers the 
pennanout settlement was concluded in 1802, and in 1827 they 
did good service in arresting a leader of banditti named RAja 
Naikudu. 

Venkatakrishna Rao of Razupett had three sons, Jagannadha Rao, 
Sura Rao and Sobhanddri Rao. The youngest of these three^ 
Sobhanadri Rao, was, as stated above, given in adoption" to Lakshma 
Rao and so inherited the Kalagara Zemindiri. The eldest of the 
three, Jagannkdha Rao, left three sons, Sitar&ma Rao, (whose son, 
Rdmakrishua Rao, was born in 1874,)Venkata Rdma Rao, now alive, 
and Chinna Venkata Krishna Rao, who was given in adoption and 
has inherited the western half of Gampaltigudem, which he now 
enjoys. The second of the throe sons of Venkata Krishna Rao, 
named Sura Rao, left a son named Pedda Venkata Krishna Rao. 
He had two sons Surya Prakasa Rao, died without issue, and 
Venkata Rdma Rao, a minor, who has been taken in adoption by 
Achemma Rao G&ru, widow of the Zemindar of Nadimi Tiruvfir 
and so will inherit that Zeminddri. 

Rdma Krishna Rao, third son of Sura Rao and Zeminddr of the 
old Tiruviir Mutah, had one son Rajd Vellanki Venkata Rdma Surya 
Prakasa Rao, the present Zeminddr. 
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Chinna B&ma Bao^ second son -of Sara Bao and Zemindir 
Nadimi Tiruv ur, left tliree sfcis, Jagannfidha Bao, who died ohildles^ \ 
BSma Bao, who was taken in adoption by Venkamma, widoiHi^ of 
Yengala Bao, and so inherited the eastern part of Gampalagud^xn, 
and Venkata Rama Bao, who inherited central Tiruvdr from his 
father. His widow Achemnia Bao Gdru adopted Venkata Bima 
Bao, the present minor Zemindar of central Tiruvdr. 

8.— THE DEVABAKOTA OR TSALLAPALLE ZEMINDABL 

The ancestors of the Yarlagadda family were cultivators of the 
Kamma caste who settled in this District three centuries ago. It 
is said that Yarlagadda Guruva Naidu procured the Zeminddri of 
Devarakdta in A. D. 1576 and held it for dl years to A. D. 1607. 
His eldest son Tinimal Naidu hold the Zomindari for 57 years until 
A. D. 1665 and is said to have obtained a sanad dated A, D. 1640 
from Abdul Qutb Shah of Golconda. The second sou Gaiiginaidu was 
Zemindar from 1660 to 1082 and tho third son Ivanchi Naidu from 
1682 to 1695. This Kanchi Naidu left four sons, of whom the 
oldest three were Zemindars successively for a few months each in 
A. D. 1096, 1097, 1698, and his fourth son Ganginaidu became 
Zemindar in 1699, obtaining a sanad from tho Emperor Aurangzib. 
Ganginaidu died iu 1708 leaving two sons. Tho oldest, N^ganna, 
was deposed in 1710 because of insanity and the second son, Ankan- 
na, was Zemindar from 1711 to 1728. Ankanna left four sons. 
The oldest Venkatariimaima was Zemindar from 1723 to 1734 and 
obtained a ^nad dated 1726 from the Nizam. Tho second son was 
never Zemindar. Tho third son, Naganna, was Zornindar from 1735 
to 1745 and the fourth son Kodandaram from 1746 to 1791, 

In 1732 during the incursions of Asof Jab and his lieutenant 
Buatam Ali Kh^n the estate was taken under the Fouzd^r^s 
management for a timo. After the French had established 
themselves at Masulipatam in 1751 they obtained from Sal^bat 
Jang a grant of the Gudur and Akulamand parganas as a J^gir 
and allowed Yarlagadda Kodanda Bam a pension for maintenance. 
When the English in 1759 expelled the French from Masulipatam 
Kodanda B^m again assumed the title of Zemindar, but he was not 
on good terms with the influential Fouzdar, Hasan Ali Khan, and 
so was forced to fly for refuge to Kondavidu. His name appears in 
the list of Zemindars who met General Cailiaud in 1765 at Ellore, 
and although he was not then formally recognised as Zemind^r^his 
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were made over to him as- Eenter. In after years he was very 
highly spoken of by the English oflScials, earning for himself a repu- 
tation as a good landlord. He died in 1 791 leaving four sons, two of 
whom disputed about the property, but before the dispute was set- 
tled one of the disputants died and Government recognised as 
2Semind4r the eldest son Yenkatardmana alias Nagesvara Naidu. In 
1798 he was deposed and his adopted son Ankividu o^ Ankanna, 
(the son of his younger brother) was proclaimed Zemiidar in his 
stead. Ankanna removed his residence from Naidupett to Tsalla- 
palle and spent large sums on a pilgrimage to Benares and on a 
visit to Poona to obtain from the Peshwah the empty titl€W)f Sri- 
mantu. Ho built the temple at Bivaganga close to Masulipatam at 
an enormous cost and erected a house in the Tsallapalle fort for 
Rupees 1,32,000 on the model of one be had seen at Benares. All this 
involved him in debt and his pesheush fell into arrear. He put 
pressure upon his ryots and they deserted the villages. Thereupon 
the Collector arrested him and took the estate under management, 
suggesting to Government that the Zeminduri be made over to 
Ankanna’s iiiude, Yenkatjidri Naidu, the youngest son of Eddanda 
Rft»m- This suggestion was not approved, and in 1 800 Ankanna was 
. restored to his position. He still gave trouble and quarrelled with 
all his relations. His natural brother and adoptive cousin, Ganga-i 
dhara Naidu, grandson of Kddanda Itfun, by threatening to create 
disturbances obtained for himself a pension of 50 pagodas per men- 
sem. 

^ In 1802 tho permanent settlement was made with Ankanna for 
* the Devara Kdta estate and tho rental was fixed at Rs. 1,02,690, 
which has since boon reduced to Rs. 85,500 on account of tho Zemin- 
dar being prohibited from levying certain fees. In 1 805 his father 
purchased tho Pedana estate, but that was divided bet ween his widows 
and was finally bought by Government in 1837, so forms no part of 
the Devara E6ta Zemiiidari. 

Zemindirr Ankanna continued to mismanage the estate and at 
length his creditors became so importunate that in 1816 he requested 
theColleotor to jvssume the management. He died in 1819 leaving an 
adopted son Durga Prasad, aged eight years, when the Zemind&ri was 
taken under the Court of Wards. In 1833 the estate, still burdened 
with debts, was handed over to the young Zemindftr, but was attached 
not long afterwards for arrears. In 1J335 R&ja Durga Pras&d died 
leaving a widow, Durga Bhavamma G4ra, to whom he had given 
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authority to adopt a son. She accordingly adopted one Attkanp%^ 
aged 6 years and 5 months^ son of a ryot named Yarlagadda Venka^ 
taratnam^ residing at Merukanapallelanka in Divi. The Con# qi 
Wards again took charge of the estate and gave it over to the young 
B^ja in 1851. Ho was much under the influence of his mother, 
Burga Bhayamma Gdru^ and quarrelled with his wife and sons. His 
expenditure was reckless. He pulled down the temple his grand* 
father had ^uilt at Sivaganga and began to reconstruct it of Konda«> 
palle graij|te. He thoroughly repaired the fort and house at 
Tsallapalle. For these and other expenses he borrowed at usurious 
rates s^ that when he died in 1875 the estate was burdened with 
debts amounting to lls. 2,00,000. He loft three sons, and in 1876 
the Zemindari was registered in the name of the eldcsst son Baj« 
Yarlagadda Mallikharjuna Prasad Naidu, who married a daughter of 
the Zemindkr of Chintalapati Vantii, by whom ho has issue, one 
daughter. 

His grandmother is still alive and lives at Masulipatarn and his 
mother at Srikakulam. 'Phe Zemindar is not on amicable terms with 
his relations. He brought an accusation of theft against his two 
younger brothers and they were acquitted by iho Session Court, 
They are now prosecuting a suit against him for the partition of the 
Zemindari and although the District Judge has decided that the 
estate is iTnj)artiblo an appeal is of course being carried to the High 
Court. The second brother married his niece, his sister^s daughter. 

9.— THE CHARMAHAL ZEMINDARI. 

It has been tt)ld in the narrative of the Nfizvidii family how the 
estates were preserved to that family by the exertions of a family 
named Kamadana, who obtained as a reward for their services the 
estates of Chdrmahal, comprising, as the name denotes, four par- 
ganas, Vinnakdta, Gudivada, Kaldindi^aud Bhattarzalle, a compact 
block of about four hundred square miles of fertile land on the 
Kolloru lake, including 260 villages. 

The genealogical tree of this Kamadana family is before me but 
as all collateral branches died out leaving only one representative of 
the name there is no necessity to reproduce it, and the tangled maze 
of relationships among all those uncles, nephews and cousins may be 
compressed as follows : — ^The common ancestor was Kamadana Gu* 
ruvayya, who had two sons, nine grandsons and eight great grand* 
sons. It was two of these grandsons who exei*ted their influence at 
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4 ,trhe Court of Haidarabad in 1738 and following years, but it was two 
' btbers who obtained in tbeir own names a sanad for the Nuzvidu 
e^tes, which sanad was afterwards cancelled. Four names of these 
g^rsndsons and great grandsons appear in the sanad for the Chaiv 
mahal estates, granted by VenkatJLdri Appa llao in 1757 and two 
names appear in the grants given by the French on 4th February 
1769 and by Saldbat Jang on May 28th 1759, while two ..others of 
the descendants of the original Guruvayya met General Oaillaud at 
Ellore in 1765 and received grants from the English Government on 
25th April 1771, other two again receiving grants from the English 
on 3rd May 1774 and on 25th May 1777. All these men were 
grandsons or great-grandsons of the original ancestor Guruvayya, 
and they evidently lived together, Hindu fashion, as a united family. 

In 1770 Mr. Wynch, Chief at Masulipatam, began to correspond 
with the Chtirmahal Zemindars and in 1771 made a settlement of 
the rental for three years, Kaldindi Tirupati Eazu, Zemindar of 
Mogultore, becoming security for the three years^ pesheush*. In 
1774 Mr. Whitehill, Chief at Masulipatam, made anotlior settlqjnent 
of the estates and found that they were indebted to Tirupati R<4zu 
in the large sum of 84,000 Pagodas, the deficit in the Company’s 
pesheush which had boon made good by Tirupati lldzu during the 
past throe years. To enable the Mogultore Zemindar to recoup 
himself for this heavy loss, which was crippling his credit, tho 
Charmah^I estates wore handed over to him for six years more. 

In the meantime the two representative members of the ChArma- 
h41 family, with whom Mr. Wynch had treated in 1771, both died. 
Kamadana Ankappa, great grandson of the common ancestor Guru- 
vayya, died in July 1773 and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Chinna Papayya. Kamadana Pedda Papayya, the youngest and 
last surviving grandson of the original Guruvayya, died in October 
1 774, leaving an infant son called Narasimha Eao. When Narasimha 
Appa Eao of Nfizvidu went to Madras in Sir Thomas Eumbold’s 
time he set forth a claim that the grant of Chdrmahil to the Kama- 
dana family was an act of the Nuzvidu Zemindar and not of the 
ruling power, in other words that ChJtrmahil was a fief subordinate 
to the Ndzvidu Eiija and not a Zemindiri held directly from the 
State. In May 1780 when the six years’ lease of Tirupati lUizu 
expired, Appa Eao formally applied to be put in charge of the Chiir- 
mahU estates. The Chief in Conncil at Masulipatam rejected the 
application of Appa Eao and, with the concurrence of the then 
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Government of Madras, gave a ten years' lease of tlie CMrmalifilf ^ 
estates to his Head Dubash, Condregula Venkatriyalu, but at tlje 
same time ordered that out of the revenues of Ch&rmahal aight 
thousand pagodas per annum should bo paid to the creditors M 
Appa Rao of Nuzvidu. When it is remembered that Mr. Hodges, 
now Chief at Masulipatam, was himself the principal creditor of 
Appa R^p it must be admitted that the whole affair is more than 
suspicioi&. At the same time the guardianship of the minor Kama- 
dana Namsimha Rao was entrusted to Narasimha Appa Rao of 
Nuzvidu. 

The history of next year 1781 is obscure. Some members of the 
Kamadana family, discontented with their deprivation of the 
management of the estates, created confusion in Charmahal. Tho 
youthful Kamadana Narasimha Rao escaped from his guardian 
Appa Rao of Nuzvidu, who thereupon arrested Kamadana Subbayya 
and confined him in the fort at Nuzvidu. Tho Council at Masuli- 
patam demanded tho release of this Subbayya without avail, but he 
esGaped from Nuzvidu to Masulipatam and there receivcMl a pension 
from Government until his death. The Ch^rnnahhl estates were 
now ravaged by Sirdar Bandaru Venkayya, one of Appa Rao's men, 
and the renter, Condregula Vonkatrdyalu, liad to bo supported by a 
military force from Masulipatam. 

In 1783 Condregula Vonkatriyalu died and the lease was con- 
tinued to his nephew Jaggappah, who siicceodod him as Dubash, 
but iu 1787«this man was removed from office and tho Charmah&l 
estates wore taken under tho direct management of the Chief and 
Council at Masulipatam. By order of th(3 Madras Government 
they were added in January 1788 to the ITaveli lands under charge 
of Mr. Oram. 

» 

In ] 791 the Court of Directors decided that the Chiirmah^l estates 
should be restored to the Kamadana family and rejected tho claim 
of the Nuzvidu Zemindar. The Madras Government, thereupon, 
recognised Chinna Pdpayya and Narasimlia Rao as Zemin ddrs of 
Charmahal and allowed for their support 1 0,000 Pagodas per annum, 
but did not restore to them the estates. This was unpalatable to 
Kamadana Venkata Rao, son of the Subbayya who had been im- 
prisoned in 1781 in Nuzvidu and afterwards drew a pension in 
Masulipatam. This Venkata Rao was a turbulent fellow, who had 
assisted Rimachandra Rao of Nuzvidu in his revolts, and he now 

42 
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began to raise disturbances in Ch^rmabSl which were put down only 
|l^h some loss of life. 

pba, this year, 1791, the Zemindar Kamadana Chinna Papayya died 
leavii^g two sons, the eldest being called Sobhan^dri. In 1792 
Government restored the estates to this Sobhanadri and his cousin 
Narasi|iha Rao who thus became joint Zemindars of Chdrmahdl 
from the beginning of l^^asli 1202. 

In 1793 Narasiiiilia Rao died witliout issue and the Masulipatam 
Board suggested that if his turbulent cousin, Venkata Rao, were 
recognised as his successor it would conduce to pcfice, but Govern- 
ment declined to purchase the submission of Venkata Rao by any 
such arrangement and recognised Sobhanadri as the solo Zemindar. 
The Masulipatam Council reiterated th(‘ir views and Government at 
last consented tint Venkata Rao should reside in Masulipatam and 
receive five hundred Pagodas per mensem from the revenues of the 
estates to keej) him quiet. 

Raja Sobhanadri Rao, who was now solo Zemindar and in charge 
of the estates, had to pay to Govonnnent the wliolo balance due 
when the estates were handed over in and as ho had no money 
in hand this ohligatioii involved him in pecuniary difficulties. With 
the concurreiico of Mr. Gardiner, Chief in Council, he took in 1794 
a loan of 42,000 Pagodas from Qulb Mulk, eldest son of Hasan 
Ali Khiiii. Tin’s transaction was the subject of much correspoudeneo 
in after years but finally Qutb Mulk was repaid his money with ten 
per cent, interest. 

Ill 1798 Mr. Oakes, the Collector, put pressure upon Rctja So- 
bhanadri to place his fiuanees in a more satisfactory state, and the 
Zemindar furnished as his surety and took as his Divan, one T^luri 
Jogaj^ya, an opnhmt Ib'ahman of Kautarara village. Tlio rule of 
this Div^n appears to have been exceptionally harsh even for that 
period. Some of the doggrel verses of prayer to the village god- 
desses to interpose and rid the people of Tiihiri Jogayya are sung 
to this day in Gudivitda Taluq. Many cultivators abandoned their 
fields, the arrears due to Government increased, and in 1801 Mr. 
Collector Reade placed both the Zemindar and his Dubash in con- 
finement and assumed the charge of the Zemind^ri. Tliis was the 
opportunity of Kamadana Venkata Rao, who for six or seven years 
had been drawing his allowance in Masulipatam. He appeared at 
the head of a band of followers raiding in the Clulrmahdi estates and 
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for the next two yoars the records are full of the effcs^ta made by 
military detachments to drive him back into the Nizim^s territori^^; 
and the efforts made by tho Collector to extract some portion of 
arrears from the Zemindar and his Divan. 

111 1803 tho rental was permanently fixed by the Special G<^miE» 
sion, all arrears were romitbod and Raja Sobhanidri was a^ain 
placed in charge of his estates. He was still very unfortunate. The 
two renters to whom he entrusted liis estates, Diduvani Timmayya 
and Bommadfivara Naganna, both failed and involved him in pro- 
tracted litigation, at the close of which, in 1812, tho irrepressible 
Venkata Rao again appeared plundering from tho Nizihn's territory. 
A military force drove him back into tho Niziini’s country where ho 
was arrested and handed over to Liouionant Vaughan. Ho was 
tried and seiitencod to transportation for Iif(?, but died a.t Masulipa- 
tam. IWjji Sobhanadri now found himself without any rival claimant 
in tho representation of tlio Kamadaua family, but this relief came 
too late, llis debts were overwhelming and there were two decrees 
passed against him by the Provincial Court amounting to 47,000 
Pagodas, while tho arrears due to Govonimenb amounted to 20,000 
Pagodas. Accordingly in 1813 tho inntahs of Kaldiudi and Bhat- 
tarzallo were put up to sale. 1'ho Zemindar of Maihivaram purchased 
Bhattarzallo for 7^125 Pagodas and the Bezvada Zominddr purchased 
Kaldindi for 8,525 Pagodas. 

Thus dismembered tlu? Chilrmahal estjitos wore reduced to two 
pargaiias, Giidivada and Vinuakota, whicli were taken under tho 
management of the Collector, who for sc*veu years succeeded ixi pay- 
ing off a portion of tho Zemindar’s liabilities in each year. Raja 
Bobhaii^dri, hims(‘lf, passed his time in lawsuits until his death on 
September 16th, 1820, leaving ten sous and six daughters. 

A dispute at once arose about the sficcession and lasted till 1832 
when the family agreed to recognise the eldest son, Papayya, as 
Zemindar and Government made over to him thf> two parganas, remit- 
ting all arrears. Hie terrible famine of 1833 threw Raja Papayya 
into embarrassments and in 1836 the estates woreuttacliod by Gov- 
ernment, There was no prospect of tho Zemindar freeing liimself 
from his liabilities and his second brother filed a suit for tho partition 
of the estate. Under these circumstances the Zernindari was brought 
to sale for arrears of revenue in 1843 and was purchased by Gov- 
ernment for Rupees 3,00,000. Thus the Chdrraahal Zcinind&ri 
ca^o to an end 85 years after the Kamadana family had obtaiaecl it. 
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^ allowance of Rs. 500 per mensem had been made to R4ja 
: Papayya and his brother since the Zemind^ri was attached in 1836. 
They now petitioned for the restoration of their estates, but the 
surt of Directors in their despatch of 29th November 1848 declined 
sanction the restoration of the Zemindari, observing that the 
extent of Raja Pdpayya’s embarrassments and the reduced resources 
of the property precluded the hope that it would prove beneficial to 
him while it would certainly be injurious to the ryots. An allow- 
ance of Rs. 1,000 per mensem was, however, sanctioned with 
retrospect from 20th November 1843. In 1850 this allowance was 
ordered to bo paid direct to the ex-Zemindar and not in shares to 
his relations. 

Raja Papayya Rao died on the 17th January 1876, leaving two 
sons and five daughters. The Board in Proceedings No. 1982, 
dated 5th August 1876, recommended that the allowance of Rs. 1,000 
per mensem to the family be continued as follows : Rs. COO to R i ja 
Venkatarama Gopala Jagannadha Rao, eldest son of the deceased 
Raja Ptipayya, and Rs. 100 each to his four cousins, the eldest sons 
of his uncles. In other words Rs. 600 to the family left by Raja 
P&payya and Rs. 100 each to the families loft by four of his brothers. 
This was sanctioned by Government and is the arrangement now 
in force. 

10.— THE MAILAVARAM ZEMINDARI. 

This Zemindari comprises the greater portion of the old Ilaveli 
lands of the Koudapalle pargana. It appears that the Surineni 
family came to this neighbourhood about A. D. 1670 as cultivators, 
and that some members of the family rented one or more villages 
from the Killadar of Kondapallo. Later one Surineni Venkatapati 
assumed the title of Mustajar or Renter and his son Surineni 
Narayanudu took the title of Zemindar, claimed to be independent 
of Kondapallo and built the fort at Mailavaram. He was Renter for 
seven years and Zemindar for ton years. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Venkatapati Rayanengar, who was Zemindar for twenty- 
eight years until he was expelled by Rustam Ali Khan and fled to 
Mujallu where he died. 

The estates were for a time under Government management until 
1746 when Surineni Burra Venkatachellam took possession of 
Mailavaram. He was succeeded in 1756 by Surineni Potanna who 
died in 1765 leaving a minor son Venkata B4ma Rao and nominat* 
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ing as guardian his brother Narasimha Rao. By some fraud they 
were acknowledged by Government as joint proprietors of the 
estates and wlien disputes arose it was ordered tliat when the minor 
came o£ age in 1788 the estates sliould be divided between them* 
'rbe quarrel became more bitter, and in 1775 the nephew collected 
an armed force withstanding two companies of sepoys under 
Ensign Waheb who were sent against him. In 177b he came to 
Masulipatam and made liis submission, being pardoned on account 
of his youth. Next year ho oscapeil to the Vasircddi fort of Chinta- 
palle, but was a second time pardoned. 

In 1 770 the uncle died and so the iiepliow took solo cliargo of the 
ZemimMri but ho soon fell into arrears and tlio estate was taken 
under Govorninent iiiauagonieut. In 1783 he di(‘(I childless, naming 
as his joint successors two distant ndatives, S. Gopala Rao and S. 
Venkatapati Jiao. lUicy wercj ackm>Nvledgod by (loverumont as 
joint Zemindars, but bel\)re long fi‘11 inti> arrears and tins (‘state was 
leased by (jovermncnt for live years to om^ Krutlivenii Venkata- 
chellam. Tliis renter died in 1788 and the estates passed into the 
charge of Mr. Oram, Collector of Jlaveli lands. 

In 1702, S. Venkatapati Rao liaviug dicnl, the survivor S. Gopala 
Rao was allowed to take. poss(*ssion of tlxo estate and was succeeded 
in 1790 by S. Latcliinan Rao, a distant relative. With this 
Suidneui Lutehman llao tlie permanent settlement w.as concluded 
in 1802. Ho was a careful manager and savcjd soiikj amount of 
treasure. Two of his daugliters lie married to sons of the unfortu- 
nate Raja Sof)hanadri of Oiarmahal, and when in 1813 he purcharfjed 
the Bhattarzalle pargaiia of the Charmalnil estatcjs he declared his 
intention of settling that property upon his sons-in-law, but he died 
in 1814 before carrying out that intention. 11 o left two minor sons 
and the estate Avas taken under the mhnagoment of the Court of 
Wards. When the eldest son, Raja Jdnayya, came of age the 
whole estate was handed over to him and he refused to give a share 
to the younger brother, Raja Ramacliendrudu, when ht) came of ago. 
A civil suit ensued and in 1820 the courts decided tliat the estate 
must he divided. However, the younger brother died first in 1840 
and his share he bequeathed back to his older brother, who thus 
became sole Zemindar. The elder brother died in 1840 and his 
sons succeeded as joint Zemindars. In 1855 they agreed to divide 
the estate, but be‘fore the division was carricjd out the elder 
brother. Raja fciurineni Jagannadha Latchman Rao, died in i85Q 
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leaving a widow and two daughters,. The civil courts decided in 
favour of the widow’s claim to inherit her husband’s property and 
in 18 to the estate was divided, the widow getting a somewhat 
larger share than that given to her bi’other-in-law. Raja Venkata 
Narasimha' Gopila Rao. A similar arrangement was made about the 
temple in Mailavaram, the widow holds the management for six 
months and twenty days while the R4ja holds it for five months and 
ten days in each year. 

In 1871 the widow, Lakshmi Venkamma Rao Gtirn, gave her 
daughter in marriage to Raja Venkata Narasimha Appa Raoof Niiz- 
vidu, the successful litigant for the partition of theNuzvidu estates. 

11.— THE BEZVAUA ZEMINDARI. 

'I'his Zemindilri is said to have been in the possession of Kadava- 
kolanu Tirnpati Raf> in the early years of last century. His son, K. 
Venkatadri Ihio, was in possession in 1731 and was succeeded by his 
son, K. Narasimha Rao, who was succeeded by liis third son, K. 
Tirupati Rao, who was succeeded by his nephew, K. Gopiila Rao, with 
whom the lino of Venkatadri Rjio became extinct. The estate then 
passed to Achenna Rao, whose father, I’eddappa Rao, was the third 
son of the original Tirupati Rao. This Achenim, Rao was succeeded 
by his nephew, Chinna PeddappaRao, who was succeeded by his son, 
TuJnmanna Rao, but with this Tummanna Rao was associated a 
second cousin named I’odda Uuchchenna Rao. In 17()'l the joint 
Zemindar, I’edda Huchchonna Rao, died and his eldest son, Venkata 
Rao, succeeded to his share. Venkata Rao died in 1707 and was 
succeeded by his b7*other, Rama Rao. In 1708 Tummanna Rao died 
and was succeeded in his share not by his son but by his brother, 
Chenna Rao. These two men, Rdma Rao and Chenna Rao, were 
joint Zeminddrs in 1770 when tho English officials began to settle 
the revenues of the country. 

In 1 788 tho two Zevnindars fell into arrears and refused to come 
to Masulipatam. Lieutenant-Colonel Prendergast, who commanded 
Kondapalle, sent a detachment under Lieutenant Lawrence to com- 
pel them, whereupon Rama Rao fled to Cumbum and Chenna Rao to 
Mailavaram and elsewliere. For some months the estate was under 
management, but in 1780 Rama Rao returned and expressed his sub- 
mission so was restored to his position, but in the following year 1790 
he died and was succeeded by his son, Venkata Kistna Rao. 

In 1791 Chenxsa Rao also made bis submission and was restored; 
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and in the same year he also died and was succeeded hy his son, 
Venkata Narasimha Rao. The co-sharer, Venkata Kiatna Rao, died 
only a few months after he had succeeded his father, Rama Rao, 
and was succeeded by his son, Tirupati Rao. 

Kiirineni Venkata Narasimha Rao lived quietly and did his best 
to fulfil his obligations to the Government, but was hampered by the 
conduct ©f his partner, the young Tirupati Rao, who fled into the 
Nizam’s country and thence made niids into the ZI(3mind4ri. He 
sustained a crushing defeat at Gottimnkkala where mpst of his 
adherents fell, but he did not sue for pardon until 1790. In 1798 he 
attained his majority and was placed in j)ossession of his share of 
theestates, but ho died without issue in the tollo wing year, ] 799, when 
Venkata Narasimha Hao bccaino solo Zemindar of llezvada. The 
pormanent scttlemeut of 1802 was concluded with this Raja Venkata 
Narasimha Rao and on 13lh October 181 o ho purchased theKaldindi 
pargami of the Cliarmalial estates. In May 1815 lie died, leaving 
a son, VY'iikatar<ima Gopala JagiUimldha Ibio, ag(‘d only live years. 
The estates remained under the Court of Wards until his son at- 
tained his majority on the loth November 1827. In 1830 the Zom- 
indiri was attached for arrears and in 1831 Raja Vimkatarama Gopala 
Jaganiiadha Rao ilied leaving a minor widow. I'lio ('states won' 
again taken under the Court of Wards. In 1835, wdien the widow 
Lakshmiuarasaunna, came of ago slu* ai)j)li(*d to bo put in ])oss(»s- 
sionof the Zomindai’i but thoarrears had iiien’asod instead of diminish- 
ing and ill 183d the Zemindari was put up to sale. The sale, how- 
ever, was p<isfp(med at the iiitorcc'ssion of tlio Raja of Nuzvidu, who 
had married the wi<low’s elder sister and now came forward with 
offers to pay portion of the arrears. Som(3 oorro-^iondenco took placo 
with the Court of Directors but finally the Zemindari was sold on 
19th June 1810 and was jiurchased by * Govcriiinent for a nominal 
sum of Us. 3,000 as there were no bidders. 

The aiT(\ars due by the widow were remitted and she was given 
an allowance of Rs. 150 per nujnsem. Slui resided at Nuzvidu with 
her sister, the wife of Rtja Sobhanadri, but died in 1853 at Zuzzur, 
whore was the old fort and residence of her liusband’s anc( 3 stors, the 
Zemindars of Bezvada. 

12. -THE MUNAGALA ZEMINDARS. 

This family is perhaps the only one among the ZemindArs of the 
Kistna District who hold lands which were possessed by the fal&iUy 
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before the Muhammadan invasion. They are Reddis and claim 
centuries of uninterrupted residence at Munagala, going back to the 
,days when another Reddi family left Anumakonda and established 
themselves with regal pf)wer at Koiidavidu. There are, however, 
jfio documents to support this tradition, for Mimagala lies out in the 
Nizamis Territory in the track of Mahratta and other freebooters, 
BO has been sacked as often as any tower on the border between 
England and Scotland, and the family archives have long since 
perished. 

‘ The last member of the original family of those Reddi chieftains 
was one (iarlapati lyanna Dosahi. Ho saw his son die. before him 
and on his own doiith in 169^1 was succeeded by his son’s widow, 
•Subhadramma. She made over the Zomiudiri toiler brothers of 
whom only one Kissara Mnkkiindsippa had issue. Mukkundappa 
was succeeded by his eldest son Snraiina, and second son, Narasanria 
who was succeeded by his eldest son Venkatariiinanna. 'I'his Venkata- 
ramaniia left five sons, the eldest Venkata Nurasiinha Rao succeeding 
to thoZoTuind iri and the title of Desmukh, although the emoluments 
derived from the lands ajijioar to have boon divided among the 
junior brandies of the family. 

The permanent sanad was issued in the name of Venkata Nara- 
simha Rao, but he died in J8{)d before formally receiving it, so it was 
giv^en to his son Kodandaramayya. In 181 I- Kodaudnramayya died 
and the Zemindari was taken uml(T the Coni*t of Wards until his 
minor son Venkata Narasimha Rao came of age in 1818. Venkata 
Narasimha Kao died in 1835, leaving an adopted son, Kodanda- 
rdmayya aged five years. This adopted son, Kodandaramayya died in 
1854 leaving one daughter, Latsamma, aged five years, but his widow 
Rukkamrna, expected another child. The posthumous child was 
also a daughter and died soon after its birth, so Latsamma was the 
sole heiress. The Zomiudiiri remained under management of the 
widow Rukkainma until lier death in 1808. After some delay it 
was registered in 1873 in the name of the daughter, Latsamma. 
She is now a widow and has no issue. 

Several suits have been filed by various members of the family 
at different times and some villages are set apart for their main- 
tenance. The succession of Latsamma is disputed and the whole 
Zemindari is claimed by her second cousin, Kissara Lakshmi Nara- 
simha Rao, great grandson of the Venkata Narasimha Rao who died 
in 1803. 
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13.— THE LINGAQIRI ZEMINDARS. 

The Lingagiri Zemindhrs are a Brahman family. The territory 
lies detached in the Nizhm’s dominions and it is marvellous that 
they were able to hold their own for so many generations in so 
lawless a neighbourhood. They trace their descent from Mantii^ 
pragada Mallapa Rlzu who resided at Lingagiri two centuries ago, 
Mallapa lUzu had a son Pedda Rangayya by his first wife and sons, 
Singarazu and another, by a second wife, and there appears to have 
been so much difference in age that Pedda Rangayya’s grandson| 
Rangasiyi was a contemporary of his younger brother Singar4zu*’* 
To these two men Rangasiyi and Siiigai4zu, a sanad as Despondis 
was given in 1690 by the Emperor Aurangzib. Tlieir descendants 
have ever since held the Zeminddri of Lingagiri as is shown in the 
following genealogy. 

Mantripragada Mallapa Rdzu. 


Pedda Rangayya 


Singardzu 


Narsardzu 


Rangasdyi 


Srinivasalii 


l^adinandbhudu 


Narahari Venkata Narsu 


Kodandardm 


Chinnayya 


Venkata Narsu Jogayya Narahari 

Mallayya » Seshagiri Rao 

Ramajoga Rao 

The permanent settlement in 1802 was made with Jogayya and 
Narahari, The present Zemindjirs Mantripragada Seshagiri Rao 
and Ramajoga Rao have two sub-sharers Venkatappayyaand Ranga 
Rao. 

14.— THE VISSANAPET ZEMINDARI. 

The Zeminddri was held in succession by fifteen members of a 

Brahman family named Varigonda. The first of whom mention is 

43 
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made is Varigonda Nilamr4zu,.who was hereditary Dospondi of the 
Jamalavayi Pargana, The office and the Zemindiri passed to his 
descendants in a succession which can be given only by numerals 
with a genealogical list. 


I 

2. Kamar^zu 

I 

5. Sivardzu 
7. Venkatapati 


1. Varigonda Nilamrizu 

Akkirazu 3. Vissamrizu 

I .1 

4. Devarakudu 6. Bapirizu 

I 1—^ 

8. Bhaskarudu 9. IMyanna 10. Vissamrizu 

!_ 

11. Edraanappa 12. Krishnappa 

13. Vissamr^zu 14. Edmanna 


R^manna, the fourteenth Zcminddr, had no issue and adopted a 
distant cousin named Ilitmanappa who was Zemindar at the perma- 
nent settlement. This Rdmanappa, the fifteenth Zemindar, married 
Lakshmidevamma, the daughter of an Elloro Brahman named 
* Cavali Venkata Subbayya, Cavali Venkata Borayya, her brother, 
was the well known assistant of Colonel Colin Mackenzie, the 
Archoeologist, There wore three other brothers, Cavali Sitayya 
in some Government employment and Cavali Venkata Lakshmayya 
and Venkata E^masdimi who worked for many years with Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie after the death of their brother Borayya. The 
following pedigree is given 

Cavali Venkata Subbayya. 

__ ^ j , 

Lakshtuidovamma Sitayya V. Borayya V. Lakshmayya V. Bdmasami 
Rajosvarayada Narrainappa Kistnayya 

PraiadaRao Veukatapati Rao Sitaramiah Sitaramiah 
a danghtor 

These brothers advanced money to Varigonda Ramanappa and 
on his death without issue in 1810 continued to advance money to 
his widow, their sister Lakshmidovamma. It was alleged that he 


* This name ought of oourse to be ttuusliteiated K&Tali but the family always write it 
Cavali in Euglish. 
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had adopted Rajesvardyadii, son of Sitayya, and the ColleotoE 
attached the Zemindiri referring the widow to the Civil Courts. 
Lakshmidevamma applied to the Courts who decided that she must 
be placed in possession of the estates until the adoption was proved 
by those alleging it. The adoption was not established and Baj6s- 
vardyadu remained in his father^s family. Meanwhile the money 
advanced to the widow to enable her to meet the Government demand 
stood as a debt due to the brother Lakshmayya, who in 1838 brought 
a suit against his sister. The litigation thus commenced, continued 
for thirty years until the last decision of the Privy Council in 1867. 
First Lakshmayya sued his sister Lakshmidevamma for the money 
due to him and in 1841 the matter was compromised, she cour 
senting to make over the Zcraindari to him. Then certain relations 
of the Varigonda family brought a suit to contest her right to make 
away with her husband’s estates. Afterwards the Collector, on behalf 
of Government, filed a suit against Narraiiiappa, son of Lakshmayya 
deceased, on the ground that Govenimont was entitled to the Zemin- 
ddri as an escheat. This suit twice got as far as the Privy Council 
on appeal and was twice sent back to India for further find- 
ing. Finally, in 1867 it came for the third time before the Ihdvy 
Council, who hold that the widow was entitled to borrow money to 
meet the Government demand on her husband’s estates and that 
Cavali Narrainappa was entitled to hold the estates because of the 
loans advanced by his father, but that the Crown had an equity of 
redemption. Government, however, did not avail themselves of this 
equity of redemption awarded by the Privy Council and Cavali Nar- 
rainappa was recognised as Zomindir of Vissanapet. 

Venkatapati Kao, son of Narrainappa, died in 1873 leaving no 
sons and Narrainappa who died in 1874 passed over his cousin’s sons 
and bequeathed his property to trusufees for charitablo purposes. 
This will was not recognised and the Vissanapet Zernindari was 
registered in the names of the two sons of Cavali Kistnayya, both of 
whom are called Kavali Venkata Sitar^mayya. A lawsuit for the 
partition of the Zemindiri is now in progress between the two 
brothers and also Prasidha Rao, son of the Rajesvarayddu said to 
have been adopted by the last Varigonda Zemindar. 

15.— THE ZEMINDARS OP VALLUR. 

This family, although of comparatively recent origin, is among 
the foremost in this District in regard of wealth and enlightened 
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enterprise. It dates its rise ‘from Bommadevara N4ganna Naidn 
who was head maistry in the Transport Department of the British 
Army in 1798-9, during the final struggle with Tipu Sult4n of 
Maisur, and by diligence in this business attained the position of 
Contractor for the supply of draught bullocks to the Army in the 
field. He amassed thereby a considerable fortune and in 1803 
purchased the Ilaveli estates of Valliir, on the left bank of the 
Kistna, and Gudur, a short distance west of Masulipatain. 

In February 1807 Kaja Bommadevara Naganna Naidu entered 
into a formal contract with the Government of Port St. George 
undertaking the entire Transport Agency between Masulipatam and 
Haidarabad binding himself to supply 1,500 draught and 5,000 
carnage bullocks and 10,000 Brinjaris on 30 days’ notice or half 
these numbers on 15 days’ notice, which gives some idea of his vast 
resources. The Government on their part covenanted to give him the 
monopoly of the Transport Service inland from Masulipatam and 
this he and his descendants enjoyed for more than half a century. 

The Zeminddr died in 1808. Three sons had died before him, 
leaving no issue, and the Zeminddri passed to the fourth son, a minor, 
Rija Venkata Narasimhulu Naidu. 

The estates and the transport business appear to have been well 
managed during this minority and again during the minority of R4ja 
Niganna who succeeded his father, R4ja Venkata Narasimhulu, in 
1842. This Rija Naganna purchased four considerable estates in 
the Godavari District which he added to those inherited from his 
grandfather. During the troublous times of the Mutiny in 1857, 
R^ja Ndganna zealously espoused the cause of the British Govern- 
ment, meeting the heaviest requisitions for transport from Masuli- 
patam to Haidarabad, Jilna, and Kampti. In December 1857 when 
the Royal Regiment cangie by sea from Ceylon and disembarked 
at Masulipatam, R^ja Ndganna munificently entertained the 
officers and rendered every assistance in hurrying the regiment on 
to Secunderabad. The transport service between Masulipatam and 
Haidarabad was maintained without interruption in a most eflScient. 
state. At a critical moment when the Brinjiris would not come 
forward and the movements of Major-General Whitlock’s column 
were paralysed for lack of transpoi?t;Jt was the timely aid afforded 
by Rija Niganna that enabled Sir George Whitlock to proceed 
through Central India. As some recognition of the services thus 
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rendered to Government, a gold armlet and two shawls were pre- 
sented to E^ja Niganiia with all ceremony at Masulipatam on 
November 3rd, 1860. 

After twenty-eight years of active public life the Zeminddr died 
on April 30th 1869, leaving two sons and two daughters. His 
oldest son, Rija V'eiikata Narasimha Naidu Bahadur, is the present 
Zemind^ir of Valliir and Gudiir. 

The Raja presents a striking contrast to many other Zemindars 
in the Northern Circars. Of considerable ability and education he 
is not only a keen sportsman but also displays a liking for mecha- 
nics. On his estates in the Godavari District he has laid down a 
miniature railroad from Pangedigudcm to BhimaddJu on tho Ellore 
canal. In December 1875 the Raja went to Madras to meet the 
Prince 6f Wales, taking with him a carriage drawn by a team of 
trained* antelopes. Tho Prince drove in Guindy Park behind this 
team, skilfully guided by tho Raja, who persuaded His Royal High- 
ness to take tho antelopes to England. 

In 1880 a cloud passed over the prosperity of this Zemindari. 
Agrarian disturbances were threatened in the Valltir villages, many 
of tho cultivators refusing to pay tho rents which were demanded 
by the Raja’s officers and, more Indico, bringing charges in tho 
Courts against some of these officers. Tho Acting Collector and 
Acting Head Assistant Collector, who were then in charge of tho 
District and Division, were disposed to think that there must be 
some real grievance which had created this Land League agitation 
in the Vallur estate. The Raja was not disposed to yield without a 
struggle and hit upon an expedient which none of the Irish landlords in 
similar plight tried against Messrs. Davitt, and Parnell. He took steps 
to file suits against the Head Assistant Collector and the Tahsild^r 
of Bezv^da claiming heavy damages on tlie ground that they had 
incited his tenants to withhold their renSs. This dispute came to 
the knowledge of Government who arranged matters by lending to 
the Zemindir the services of Munangi Riimayya, District Munsiff of 
Bezvida, under whose able management of the Zemindari the danger 
of Agrarian disturbance has passed away. 

The Zemindar has one son. Raja Naganna Naidu, and his brother 
Edja Bhashya Karlu Naidu is,pn amicable terms with him, so there 
is every prospect that this Zemindari will escape the dismemberzuent^ 
which threatens the neighbouring estate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

We know very Httlo about the system of administration followed 
by the Hindu rulers of this country before the Muhammadan invasion, 
but it is certain that from a very early period the villages, with a head- 
man in each to collect the revenue and an accountant to record the 
items, wore tho units of administration as they have been ever since. 
The numerous allusions in ancient inscriptions to royal grants of 
entire villages or a group of villages show that in former centuries, 
as now, all revenue administration was based upon tho village unit. 

The accountants of tho villages in tho Kistna District are Brah- 
mans with very few exceptions. This is also the case in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Cuddapah, Ncllore and tho GodAvari, and Dr. 
Burnell states that very many of these Brahman Curnums are of 
Tamil origin, being the descendants of Brahmans who came from 
the south with the Chola kings in tho eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, but the Brahmans themselves have a different story and quote 
legends to the effect that they came from Benares on the invitation 
of Mukkanti Pallava. Whatever may have been their origin, the 
position held by the Brahmans as accountants in every village has 
given them immense influence for many centuries past. This 
system of village accountants or Gumums was regularly estab- 
lished about the year 1144 and there are extant copies of the 
lists of Curnums at that date, many of the present office holders 
claiming to be able to trace their pedigree back to the village Our- 
nums entered on that list ! It seems that there was an eclipse of 
tho sun in October 1144 and that the Orissa lUja then ruling this 
country had performed the necessary ceremonial ablutions when to 
him appeared his Brahman Divan asking for a gift. The king as a 
gift gave him seven hours of time during which he might exercise 
unfettered power over the royal dominions. Tho Div^n seized the 
opportunity to appoint to every village a Brahman as accountant. 
The seven hours ended before he had quite completed the task and 
thus there are a few villages in which the accountants are not 
Brahmans. Such is the legend. 
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When the Mahammadans took this part of the country^ in the 
sixteenth century, they appear to have made but little change in the 
existing Hindu system. They occupied certain posts with military* 
garrisons under Muhammadan officers, and sometimes a tract of . 
country might be granted to a Muhammadan officer as a J:lgir, but 
for the most part the revenues were collected and accounted for to 
the central authority by Hindu officials. These Hindu officials 
were the District Accountant or Despondi, tho District Collector or 
Desmukh and a third official, who had charge of the Police and 
seems to have exercised some supervision over the two others, bear- 
ing the name of Muzumdar or Mannavar. As is usual in India these 
offices became hereditary and when tho Muhammadan power became 
lax the Hindu hereditary officials began to call themselves Zemin- 
dars and to act as if they wore independent princes, but through 
all these changes tho villages remained unaltered. 

In addition to tho land revenue, tho sovereign's share of the pro- 
duce of tho fields, there were other sources of revenue. The Impe- 
rial Firmans granted in 1689 and 1712 to tho Dutch at Masulipatam 
show that import and export duties at tho seaport wore a considera- 
ble item in the Haidarabad receipts and there wore various inland 
customs lines, now happily abolished. 

In tho neighbourhood of each military post or head-quarter 
station were certain lands intended for the maintenance of the troops 
or Muhammadan officers which wore under tho direct management 
of tho Pouzdir or Killaddr. These Hav61i lands, as they were 
turned, were not supposed to bo under tho Desmukhs and Despondis 
who were responsible for tho collections of the rest of tho country. 

At first the Hindu Desmukhs and Despondis were paid by a per- 
centage upon collections, by certain foes and by a limited portion of 
land in each village, these three modes of payment being supposed 
to ensure their attention to the amount of collections, their procur- 
ing the goodwill of the populace who paid foes and their actual 
residence among the villages where their plots of land were situated. 
In course of time, however, we find that those Desmukhs and Des- 
pondis themselves rented villages and even Districts, or, as it may 
better bo expressed, farmed the revenues of certain Districts or com- 
pounded tho Revenue demand against them for a fixed sum. 

The French Commandant, M. de Bussi, had a survey made of these 
Northern Gircars and evidently contemplated the institution of a bioih 
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tep revenue systeai, but he fell from power before he had an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out these plans and when the English Company 
took possession of the Kondapalle Circar in 1766 and the Kondavi- 
du Circar in 1788 the Hindu hereditary officials, calling themselves 
Zemind&rs, were still in possession of the country. 

The English officials at Masulipatara did not quite understand 
the legal position of those Zemindars. The first Chief in 
Council after the English took Kondapalle was in favour of set- 
tling every year, according to the harvest, the amount to bo 
paid by each Zominddr to the Company, but in 1771 the Chief 
j||nd Council wrote that the Zemind^ris were feudal estates, of 
% 4 liich the Zemindars were the proprietors, paying a tribute to Gov- 
ernment and furnishing troops in time of war. This idea gained 
ground, the payment made by the Zemindars was constantly termed 
tribute, the territory they held was called their hereditary estate 
and the inhabitants were entirely subject to their oppressiongf;” ‘ 

More correct ideas might have obtained had the English ofiSflials 
read the sanads under which these Zemindars held their landi*ter 
these show clearly, that they were regarded by the Muhammadan 
Government as State Agents and not as territorial landlords, ' An 
a sample, is given a translation of the sanad granted to the Charma- 
h41 Zeminddrs by Salabat Jang, shortly before the English took 
Masulipatam. 

'' To the Amils for the time being and in future, the Desmukhs, 
" Despondis, Choudaris, the principal persons and Kanakapillais* 
*^of the Vinnakota Pargana in the Chdrmahdl District in the 
Circar of Mustafanagar under the Subah of Haidarabad. It 
is now written that the Russums or fees, Mahal or land revenue, 
Sayer or land customs, Moturpha or quit rent, Savarams and 
four villages allotted in lieu of the Savarams in the villages 
belonging to the Parganas, is now confirmed and ratified as usual 
to Kandana Papayya, brother of Ayanna, and Surayya, Zeminddrs 
of the above mentioned Chdrmahdl. You are therefore to give 
'' up to him the Russums, Mahal, land customs, quitrent, fees, land 
in lieu of village Savarams, as usual and customary, so long as 
" they shall continue attached to Government. They are to enjoy 

> ReTenne Board's Gtonexal Report 23th September 1786. 

* Probably Karanam in original, Kanaka Pillai being a Tamil word much used by 
Madras Suropeans, whence ** Conicopillay.” 
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the benefits and perquisites thereof and to remain faithful to the 
Government interest : this is to be strictly observed. Dated the 
" 1st day of the moon Saval in the year 1172* of the Hijra.” 

More correct ideas on the subject were held by some European 
ofiicials for in 1786 Mr. Grant, Resident at Haidarabad, wrote as 
follows : A certain class of Hindoos, nominated on behalf of the 

State, with suitable appointment in land and money, to the office 
of Zemindar or Superintendent of a local provincial sub-division 
*^wlio, collectively^ to the greater satisfaction of the people, as . 
native guardians of the public peace and private rights as well as 
receivers or rather farmers general of the revenue, relieved thoif 
ignorant, voluptuous Mussalman rulers from the intricate, troulile- 
some detail of internal police and the management of Mofufi§il 
collections.” 

There may have been some grounds for the MasuHpatarn Council 
treafing the Zemindars as feudal Barons in the compactness of such 
Zegaindaris as Nuzvidu, but wliou in 1788 the Company took the 
Gki^ur District it must have boon difficult to avoid seeing that the 
Zemindars of the Kondavidu Circar were little more than renters. 
H^^e four great families of Vasiroddi, Malrazu, Mdnika Kao and 
Mdnuru were all hereditary officials with jurisdictions ovorlapping 
each other, and by this period their territories were so intermingled 
that no possible description can be given of the figure or boundaries. 

I have before me a map of the old Guntur District with tho territory 
of each Zemindar coloured differently and tho map resembles a piece 
of patchwork. The villages would seem to have fallen by chance to 
various Zominddrs and in some instances villages were shared by 
two or three Zemind^Lrs. Tho Vasireddi Zemindar, who lived at 
Chintapalle, had villages so distant as Kuchipudi and Santiirevur, 
while the Manika Ilao Zemindar, w ho lived at Repalle, held two 
villages in the centre of what is now Sattenapallo Taluq. So also 
the lands of the Malrazu family included tho fortress of Bellam- 
konda which is in the neighourhood of Chintapalle. In short tho 
territories of the different Zemindars were as scattered as they 
would have been had the Zemindars drawn the villages by lot. 

The history of the first dealings of tho English officials with the 
lands under tho Masulipatam Council has been told by Mr. Morris 
in the Godavari Manual. Colonel Forde, who took Masulipatam in 
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1759, rented out the tracts of land adjacent, which the Subahdir of 
the Deccan had granted. When the Company took the Kondapalle 
Circar in 1766 it was given along with the Plllore and Bajahmundry 
Circars on a three years’ rental to the Nizam’s Fouzd^r, Hasan Ali 
Khitn. This arrangement came to an end in 1769, and after that 
an attempt wah made to make a separate arrangement with each 
Zemindir, while the Haveli lands were for some time given out on 
village rents and were then given on a ten years’ lease to Condregula 
Jaggappa, son of the Dubash. In another chapter the fate of each 
Zemind^ri has been told and there is, therefore, the loss necessity 
to dwell upon the proceedings of the Coininittee of Circuit, which 
have been described by Mr. Morris at pp. 248-9 of the Goddvari 
JIanual. The old records of this period are not pleasant literature. 
There was much acrimonious correspondence between the Revenue 
Board, the Masiilipatam Council and the first Collectors, correspond- 
donee which is best buried in oblivion. Some officers were removed 
from their posts and others were permitted to resign. When an 
investigation was about to be hold in October 1 793 into the conduct 
of Messrs A. Sadleir and A. Dobbyn, Chief and Second in Council 
at Masulipatam, these gentlemen both opportunely died. This was 
almost the Last incident connected with the Masulipatam Council 
which was abolished in 1794. 

It must bo admitted in palliation of the failure of many of the 
early European officials that their difficulties were great, ignorant 
as they were of the language and local customs, and sometimes be- 
trayed by their Dubashes or Native agents.* Moreover the Zeminddrs 
were very troublesome to manage and required a firm hand over 
them. A curious glimpse of the state of Guntur when the Company 
took it over, after seven years during which the Nizam had left the 
Zemindars very much to themselves, is given by a letter which I 
found in possession of a native Christian in a remote village. The 
letter is written in French to Father Bonrgoing by the ex-Jesuit 
Father Manenti, who had carried off the Oleru Christians south to 
the Chingleput District. It is dated Campbellpouram, March 8th, 
1789. 

4 The dishonest conduct of Vcnkahirumayya, the Dubash of Mr. Hughes in 1792*3, 
** and of Atmdri Venkatacbellam, Dubash of Mr. Bam in 1794, occupy a prominent position 
** in the records. Atmiiri Vcnkatachellam continued to exercise a pernicious influence in 
'* the District for many years after the removal of his patron in January 1800." Para. 60 
of Sir W. Elliot’s Beport. Mr. Jarrett in 1810 called Yenkatachellani ** a vulture preying 
** upon the simple people." 
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With regard to Papireddi he has missed his opportunity and 
you know that an opportunity missed is very difficult to seize 
again. As soon as the Province was taken the Governor wrote to 
me to propose to him a suitable man to be employed and then I 
" could have done him all the good possible, if ho had written to me 
sooner. That opportunity is passed and will not return and ho 
must just bear the consequences of his folly. 

He has asked mo to obtain for him the guard of Kondavidu. 
^^That depends on the Governor of Giintik and they do not know 
who will replace Mr. Sadleir. They say that it will be Mr. 
Davidson. It is my business, but I shall make no effort on behalf 
of Papireddi, who has always eiidoavonred to hinder the Chris- 
tians coming here. 

He has entangled himself with the Zomindjirs and tells me that 
he has taken six villages for three thousand pagodas per annum. 
He does not know what ho is doing. The Government have told 
the Zemindars to repopulate the country or else to hold themselves 
liable to pay the thirty lakhs of pagodas which they have drawn 
during the past seven years. The Zemindars are working on all 
sides to give out their villages on rent and to show to Government 
by the contracts of the renters that they have repopulated the 
country and they have represented that the custom of Kondavidu 
is to take three pagodas for each pagoda expressed in tho agree* 
ment and thus Pa])ireddi is bound nine thousand pagodas per 
annum while he will not draw three hundred, for tho villages 
which he has taken are depopulated and he has not the means to 
give advances to ryots who can come and cultivate them. In 
short he has lived as a fool and ho will die as a fool and woe to 
those who trust to him ! I bog you to say the same to Malla 
Linappa and to Sarva Rayappa.” 

The Guntiir or Kondavidu ^irckr was also under the control of 
the Masulipatam Council, but when that Council was abolished in 
1794 Guntur formed a separate Zillah under a Collector who report- 
ed direct to the Board as did tho Collector of Masulipatam. 

In pursuance with the orders issued by the Bengal Government 
the Permanent Settlement was introduced in the Masulipatam and 
Guntdr Districts in 1802. The amount to be paid by each Zemin- 
dar was calculated at two-thirds of half tho gross produce of the 
lands, this half being supposed to be the share paid them by the 
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cultivators. Thus the Zeinind&rs were to retain for their own 
maintenance one-sixth of the gross produce of their territories. The 
amounts were obtained from an inspection of the accounts of the 
last thirteen years or of what papers the village Curnums produced 
as accounts. In some cases, especially that of Chdrmahal, the 
Zemindars* peshcush was fixed too high, but in some instances, 
especially that of Vasireddi Venkatadri Naidu, the peshcush was not 
only fixed too low, being based on fictitious accounts, but was 
actually still further reduced by the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
anxious that the Permanent Settlement should be moderate. 

The Havel i lands, with the exception of Divi, were divided into 
mutahs, each calculated to bear an assessment of one thousand to 
ten thousand Pagodas as the Government demand, and these were 
sold and brought under the Permanent Settlement. Care was 
taken that all lands under one irrigation source should be included 
in one mutah and the purchasing proprietors were to be hold res- 
ponsible for the upkeep of these irrigation works, but might be 
assisted by loans from the Treasury at 12 per cent. This sale 
of the Uavcli niutahs took place in Uocomber 1802 and thus the 
whole of the present Kistna District passed under the l*ermanent 
Settlement, except Divi, which in 1807 was given on Zemindari 
tenure to Condregula Gopfila Rao, grandson of the Dubash, and 
the Palnad which had recently been acquired from the Navab of 
Arcot and which, like the Nollore District, passed under triennial 
and decennial village rents, but did not become Zemind&ri. 

The principal purchasers of the Haveli mutahs were the follow- 
ing : Vasireddi Venkatadid Naidu bought the Haveli lands of 
Kondapalle, the Nizampatam Haveli and the Akalamannad and 
Inuguduru Havelis near Masulipatam. * Yarlagadda Ndgesvara 
Naidu, the father of the Tsallapalle Zemindar, bought Pedana. The 
Repalle Zeminddr bought the Haveli lands of Kondavidu. Bomma- 
devara Ndganna Naidu, an enterprfsing man who had made a for- 
tune as a Commissariat Contractor in the Scringapatam campaign, 
bought the Valliir and Gudiiru estates, which his descendants still 
hold. 

« From this Vdsireddi Venkat^ri Naidu was called in Masulipatam the Hav61i Bftja 
and a large building he erected in that town was known as the Haveli Kacheri. In 1805 
the Mogaltur Baja relinquished his portion of Kalidindi which was then sold. Vdsireddi 
VonkaUdri Naidu and Malrtfzu Venkata Cxunda Kao bid against each other and Venkata> 
dri Naidu outbid the other Zeminddr and purchased Kalidiudi beyond its value. 
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This experiment of creating a class of territorial landlords and 
trusting to " the magic of private property” to make them improve 
the vast extents of country thus placed in their hands was not suc- 
ccssful. Many of the Zemindars assumed the position of petty 
princes and instead of contenting themselves with moderate establish- 
ments such as suffice for European Gentry of similar income they 
kept up a number of elephants and horses at a cost wholly dispro- 
portionate to their means. The Collector of Guntdr reported that 
the Zemindars in Guntdr District spent on Saviri” a sum which 
would maintain eleven battalions of Company's Sepoys. Moreover, 
their system of management was sometimes very bad. An energetic 
Zemindar like Vasireddi Venkatdidri Naidu could personally keep 
order throughout his extensive villages and amass wealth, but we 
notice his next neighbour, Malr^zu Venkata Gunda Rfio, utterly un- 
able to manage his estates, and when Venkatddri Naidu died his 
riches were speedily dissipated by his heirs. Another cause of the 
failure of the Zemindjiri system in this District was the constant dis- 
puted successions and tedious litigation in almost every family. 

Sir Thomas Munro passed through the District in December 1822 
and wrote as follows : 

I encamped at Ellore. saw nothing remarkable about the 
other Zeminddrs : they are of recent origin compared with those 
of the more Northern Districts. They never had much power of 
exciting disturbances and what they had is now lost by our in* 
Huence in the Nizim’s country preventing their obtaining refuge 
among his tributaries, almost all of them have been engaged in 
lawsuits and are in consequence very poor. 

I crossed the Kistna at Bezv4da and on my way through the 
Guntur District 1 saw all the Zemindars and most of the principal 
inhabitants. ♦♦♦ The Zeminddrs of Guntiir are of modern date. 
They are the descendants of revenue officers and are of a character 
entirely different from those of Ganjam and Yizagapatam. They 
have no predatory habits : they have no unhealthy hills and 
jungles in which they might find refuge if they opposed Government 
and they may be regarded rather as a higher class of ryots than as 
military chiefs.^^***** 

The whole province of Guntur, though permanently settled, 
has at present from various causes fallen under the immediate 
temporary management of the Collector.” 
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In this Minute by Sir Thomas Munro are also some forcible re- 
marks that the placing the whole of the Northern Circars under the 
permanent settlement had weakened the efficiency of the Collectors^ 
offices and left them without any person capable of assisting them 
in revenue matters when any difficulty arises. Instead of a Ool- 
lector being surrounded by a body of intelligent native officers, 
his cutchorry is in this respect inferior to that of some of the Zem- 
indsirs and is held in no respect by the people. By not having 
such men the Collector is compelled, when a Zemindari comes into 
his hands, to hire such persons as he can find.’' 

This is an exact description of the state of affairs in the Kistna 
District sixty years ago. The Zemindaris were constantly attached 
for arrears and taken under the Court of Wards and the Collectors 
managed them by means of cutchorry retainers in such a way that 
arrears sometimes accumulated as rapidly while the estates were 
under management as they had done under the Zemindar. Some 
Collectors remained long enough to acquire local knowledge, Messrs. 
Oakes and Whish each held Guntiir for ten years, but changes of Col- 
lectors were frequent and a recently arrived Collector* could only 
appoint his Sheristaddr's nominees to manage these attached estates. 
The terrible famine of 1832-3 rendered the Zemindars less able than 
before to pay the Government demand and in the Guntur Collectorate 
the mismanagement of the attached estates was increased by a bitter 
feud among the Eovenue servants. The Head Sheristadir of Gun- 
t4r died in October 1837 and efforts to obtain the post were made 
by Sabnavls Venkata Krishna Eao, a dependent of the Vasireddi 
laiimily, and by Ny^pati Seshagiri Rao who was connected with the 
,S6tn6ru family of Chilkaldrpdd tad Sattenapalle. All the Revenue 
f’lbbordinates and volunteers ranged themselves on the side of one or 
other and for more than five years the GuntiSr Collectorate was dis- 
tracted by their intrigues and counter intrigues. These factions 
and the other causes that had retarded the District were detailed at 
much length in the report written by Mr. Walter Elliott, who was 
deputed to investigate the state of Guntdr. The report is dated 
April 14th, 1846, and Mr. Elliott states reasons for his conclusion 
that it was useless to restore the estates to the Zeminddrs and to 
expect any better results in future. 


• Some acting CoUectoni adopted curious means of increasing their authority. In 
ISll Mr.Bobertson erected a gallows in front of his tc&t and ostentatiously ordered letters 
to be manufactured. He was removed for this. 
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The experimenfc had been tried o{.pIacing the Zemindars in charge 
of their own Zemind^ris as Managers, but this also was a failure, the 
Zeminddrs fraudulently leasing villages on low rentals in consider- 
ation of sums paid down as Nuzzerana.” Under the provisions 
of the despatch of the Court of Directors dated 21st June 1842 the 
Gunfcijr Zemindiirs surrendered their estates to Government on the 
understanding that they should receive a suflScient maintenance 
with the hope that the estates may be eventually restored. After- 
wards it was decided by Government to place beyond all doubt their 
power to deal with the estates by bringing them to sale 
and buying them in. This was done in 1846. There were no pur- 
chasers and Government bought in the Guntur Zemind&ri estates by 
a bid of Rs. 5,000 for each. After perusal of Mr. W. Elliott's report 
the Directors wrote a Despatch on 31st January 1849 declaring 
the resumption of these estates to bo final. 

The state of the Masulipatam Collectorato was very similar to 
that of Guntur. Almost every Zemindari came under the Collector’s 
management, either being attached for arrears or taken under the 
Court of Wards during long minorities. On September 15th, 1835, 
Mr. Wroughton wrote to the Board : This district is almost 

entirely Zeminddri and all the estates are liable to temporary 
attachment. The situations are adventitious, the tenure uncertain 
and ill paid and too pregnant with temptation. No respectable, 
talented and intelligent native would become a locum tenena. III’ 
consequence the appointments devolve upon worthless individuals 
whose sole study is to make the situation subservient to their indi- 
vidual interests. In many cases the Amins' situations are filMf 
by creatures of the Cutqherry people. Need I say more to 
the necessity of counteracting such , a system of misrule ? " 
accordance with Mr.* Wroughton’s suggestions the Masulipatam 
Collectorato was divided into eleven Tahsildiris in 1836. The large 
estates acquired by V^sireddi Venkatddri Naidu were surrendered 
to Government, and in 1843 the Chdrmahal Zeminddri, as also in 
1846 the Bezvada Zemindari, was put up to sale and purchased by 
Government, so that before the year 1849 all the Ountiir Collectorato 
and a considerable portion of the Masulipatam Collectorato was no 
longer under the Zemindari form of tenure. 


The year 1849 is to be noticed as the date of the appointment of 
a Commissioner of the Northern Circars. The Court of DirectoriS, 
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upo^ penisal of Mr. Walter Elliott’s report^ on Guntur affairs, sent 
out Orders that all the Northern Circars should be placed under the 
immediate charge of one of the members of the Board of Revenue, 
with full powers of the Board. In accordance with this order Mr. 
Walter Elliott himself was appointed Commissioner of the Northern 
Circars in 1849 and soon afterwards came to Masulipatam. The 
state of the Masulipatam District, as described in the Commissioner’s 
correspondence, reminds one of Mr. Iltudus Prichard’s Chronicles 
of Budgepore.” Mr. R. T. Porter had been Collector since 1842 
and the Head Sheristadir for the same period was Sundaragfiri 
R&manuja Rao. The Commissioner found more than four thousand 
communications lying unanswered in the Collector’s Office. As an 
instance showing how the District had slipped out of the Collector’s 
hands may bo told the story of Diirgagiri Gossayi. He was a 
Savukar of Haidarabad and lent money to the Zemind&r of Nuzvidu. 
Being imprudent enough to come to Nuzvidu asking for his money, 
he and his servants were seized by the Zemindar’s people, his bonds 
were forcibly taken from him and returned to him duly receipted as 
discharged in full, he and some of his servants were, through the 
connivance of a dishonest Head of Police, committed totho Sessions 
Court on a false charge of attempt to murder, and others of his ser- 
vants were carried by the Zemindar’s people over the frontier and 
imprisoned in a fort in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The Commissioner made a determined attack upon the officers 
responsible for this mal-administration. The Collector, Mr. Porter, 
was removed from office and Mr. T. D. Lushington took his place- 
A Special Assistant Collector, Mr. E. W. Bird, was posted to Masu- 
lipatam and almost all the Revenue officials were charged before him 
with receiving bribes. In all 1 16 native officers stood their trial. 
Some were fined under Regulation IX of 1822 and others were com- 
mitted to the Session Court, but the Collector reversed the convictions 
and the Judge acquitted in almost every case. The principal evi- 
dence against them was the entries in the accounts of the Zemindiir’s 
Vakils and the favourite line of defence was to allege that the sums 


* Sir Walter Elliott’s opinions were not in accord with those of some other experienced 
officers. The copy of his report which is before me bears numerous pencil notes in the 
margin in the handwriting of Mr. John Goldingham, Collector of Guntur 1837-42, and 
afterwards himself Commissioner of the Northern Circars. These marginal notes show 
that Mr. Goldingham entirely disagreed with many of Sir Walter Elliott’s conclusions. So 
also Mr. Porter, CoUeotor of Masulipatam, and Mr. P. B. Smollett, Collector of Vizagapa- 
tam, differed ta many points from the views of Sir W. Elliott. 
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entered as paid to officials had been embezzled by the Vakils an^ hod 
never reacheil their destination. Thus when the Vakil of the 
Nuzvidu Zemindar produced an entry in his accounts showing that 
Its. 9,000 was paid on a certain date to the Sheristadar and 
dejiosed that on that evening ho had carried the money to tho Sheris- 
tiidar s gate and given it to him alone^ tho Sheristad&r promptly 
proved that three marriages had been celebrated in his house on 
that day so that in the evening his house was crowded with guests 
and solitude was impossible. 

This Shcristad&,r, Sundaragiri Ramanuja Rao, in his fall drag- 
ged down with him a European officer. On the day when ho was 
summoned to appear before tho Special Assistant Collector, tho 
Slieristadar, to gain time, sent a ccrtihcato signed by the Surgeon to 
tho effect that he was unable to leave his house. Some time 
afterwards it came to the ears of Government that a Government 
Promissory Note for Us. 4,000 was in tlui market, which had 
traiisferreil by the Sheristadur to tlio Doctor on the very day 
the certilicat<) was granted. A Court-Martial assembled at Masuli- 
patam and tho Surgeon was cashiered. 

In ISo'l the ap])oiutment of Commissioner of tlio Northern Circars 
was abolished and tho Districts came again under the direct autliority 
of tho Board of Ueveunc. In ISoO a Sub-Collector was appointed to 
Masiilipataiu District and was statioiu^d at liezvada, the Head Assist- 
ant going to Ellore. Jn December 1859 the wdiolc of the Guntur 
District and all the Masulij)ata)n J)istrict except two 'Faluqs 'Was 
tlirown into one District, the present Kistna District. Jn 1802 
tin; District was divided into cloven Taluqs with two Zemiiidari 
sub-divisions, which arrangement still continues. 

» 

The Collector and District Magistrate resides at Masulipatam 
which is also the statioJi of tho Deputy Collector in charge of tlio 
Treasury jind of a passed Assistant or temporary Deputy Collector 
who has charge of Jhiiidar and (iudivada 'r{ilu(|s. Tlie Sub-Col- 
lector resides at Guntur witli cliarge of four 'i'aluqs, Guntur, 
Sattenapalle, Bapatla and llepalle, tlie Head Assistant Collector 
resides at Bezvada with charge of tho B(‘zvada and Nandi garna Taluqs 
and the Zemiiidari divisions of Ganna varam and 'J'iru vur. A Deputy 
Collector resides at Vinukonda with charge of the Vinukonda, 
Narsaravupet and Palnad Taluqs. In addition to the Tahsild^r in 
charge of each Taluq there are Deputy Tahsildars at the f olio wifi g 
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stations. Kodup in Bandar Taluq, Kaikaliir in Gudivada Taluq, 
Jagjrayyapet in Nandigunia Taluq, Ton^li in Repalle 'J'aluq, Pon- 
mir in Biipatla Taluq, Gunt6r town and Mangalagiri in Guutiir 
I'alnq and Tumarakota in the Palnad. 

'I^he District is at present divided into two Local Fund Circles, 
Masnlipatam and Gniitiir. I'he Masulipatani Circle includes all on 
tlie left bank of the rivtT and also the rich Repalle l^iluq. I^he Guntur 
Circle comprises all on the right bank except Repalle Taluq. 

There is lu) military force now stationed in the Kistna District. 
Peace is maintained by a Police force which iiiirnbers 2 Ruropean 
Officers, 3 European Inspectors, 18 Native Inspectors, 5 Native 
Sub-Inspectors, European llcuid Constables, iJl Native* He.ad 
Constables, 1,030 Constables and 20 village hill watchmen, in all a 
totiil of 1,228 men, being one man for every seven stpiare miles of 
aroq» or one man for every 1,200 of the population. 

A reserve of 44 Constables armed with sniders under a European 
Ins))ector is stationed at Jfiggayyapet to guard against banditti 
from the Nizam’s Tin*ritory. 

It has been mentioned in the above sketch of the changes in this 
District that almost every Zemimlari came und(‘r the Collectors 
hands for longer or shorter tenris of years. Little seems to have 
been clone, however, to intro(luc !0 any improved system of laud 
rovcuiue at these opportunities and the faulty Zeunindari systc‘m 
continued, with the Kails” or actual measuremmits of the crop 
which lay heaped for weeks awaiting the measurer, with the 

anchana” or estimate, made by a venal estimator, with the joint 
village rents giving risa to factions and oppn'ssion of the poorer 
villagers by their stronger neighbours. 

The first Coll(*ctor who made any attempt to graiqdo with the 
subject was Jlr. CL E. Russell,* Collector of Masulipatam, 1812-21. 
lie selected the village of Telaprolu in the Nuzvidu Zemindari aiid 
made a minute survey of the village fixing the amount to be paid 
by each individual cultivator according to the quality of the lands 
he held. Mr. Husseirs report on Telaprolu is dated 20th September 
1818. Under the rental thus fixed by the Collector the total 
amount paid by Telaprolu village was Rs. 3,180 in Fasli 1228 

0 Mr. KuBsell a grandson of Governor X^ord Pigot and became Collector of Masnli- 

pataia nine yeai's’ service. Re was himself Governor in 1837, 
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and rose gradually to Rs. 4,161 -in FasH 1241 while the ryots 
were prosperous and contented under the Collector's management, 
but the young Zeminddr who got possession of his estates in A.D. 
1831, exacted no less than Rs. 8,900 from Telaprdlu in Fasli 
1242 and Rs. 5,895 in Fasli 1243. Then carno the famine and 
in Fasli 1240, after the famine, the village paid only Rs. 675, so 
all trace of the former prosperity had vanished. Mr. RusselFs 
report on Telaprdlu contains a deeply interesting account of the 
rack rents and extra collections by the Zemindar’s retainers which 
left to the wretched cultivators barely enough for the support of life. 
The report is to be found in Vol. 9 of Letters s('nt to Board in tho 
Masulipatain Collector’s office and deserves perusal. Another Col- 
lector, Mr. P. Grant, made a similar survey of the village of Kaitu- 
palle, but no general action was taken upon the data furnished by 
these two isolated surveys. 

Mr. H. Stokes in 1814 attomptod to introduce an improved 
Rewenuo system in the resumed Zomindari estates of tho Guntiir 
District, but was restrained by tho conservative ideas of his Shoris- 
tailar, NyApati Seshagiri Rao, who was supported in his cautious 
views hy the then Board of Revenue. Mr. W. Klliott supported 
Mr. Ktokes in his advanced ])olicy and by 1850 tlio Guntur District 
had been brought under the system which in tho old records is 
tormcMl mnkta, and is sometimes called Ryotwari, but in truth 
differed very little from the joint village rents of the Masulipatara 
District.® There was a fixed totjil demand on each village and tho 
individual cultivators were left to iipportion this demand. If Vomis- 
sions wore necessary they wen) given in lump sums to villages. 
The influential ryots secured their own inferests at tho expense of 
their weaker neighbours and all sorts of curiously old-fashioned 
ideas of Revenue Administration, such*as tikids'^ permitting culti- 
vators to rea^ their crops and the notion that no English-speaking 
native could be an efficient Sheristadar, survived in the (Juiitur 
Collectorato within the recollection of men still in the service. 

That old system of Revenue practice passed away with the intro- 
duction of the Survey areas and Settlement rates of assessment. 

» See Para. 18 of Mr. Wilson's Keport in Board'n No. H;2rt of 9th March 1870. 

in The most nniuijing instance was a circular takid inMied by the Collector of Masuli- 
patani. He had noticed that reports of damage done to crops by liailstorms said that the 
hailstones were an large as mangoes or even oocoanuts. This ho positively forbade. 
Thenceforw'ard hailstones were not to exceed the size of limes. 
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ITie assessment operations in the Masnlipatam portion of the Kistna 
District were commenced by Mr. Ballard in 1859 and were conti- 
nued by Mr. F. W. Morris in I860. Tliei proposals were sanctioned 
in G. 0. No. 1812, dated 30tli September 1864. The work in the 
Guntur District was undertaken after that in Masulipatam and was 
not laid before the Board until the close of the year 1868, being 
delayed until the Surv’oy Department had completed their operations 
in the Palnad, the last 'faluq of the District. The report of Mr. 
F. W. Morris on Masulipatam is printed in Board^s Proceedings 
No. 1517, dated I7th October 1862, and the Report of Mr. W* 
Wilson on tluj Gunti'ir portion of the District is printed in Board’s 
Proceedings No. 1628, dated 9th March 1870.' ' Mr. P. W. Morris 
proposed 14 rates foi- the lands in the Masulipatam part of the 
District, the irrigated land paying from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 7 per acre 
and the uuirrigated land from Annas 4 to Rs. 4. In classifying the 
soils he placed no less than 77 per cent, of the land under pure and 
loamy Regur.^’ One special peculiarity in his proposals was his 
troatmeut of the irrigated lands in the Kolleru lake, the rates on 
which were reduced in consideration of the peculiar disadvantages 
of these lands, irrigated by lifts only when other cultivation fails. 
In M?*^. Wilson’s classification of the Guntiir part of the District as 
miiciL 90 per cent, of the whole is placed under varieties of the 
^^ llegur” or bl.ack cotton soil and red soils were only 2 per cent. 
i l^he highest class is the alluvial” along the margin of the river. 
60 villages with lands amounting to 6*6 per cent, of the whole areui 
wore placed in the first or alluvial group. 200 villages with lands 
amounting to 21*3 of the whole area, comprising the sand of the 
coast and the stony uplands of the interior, were placed in the third 
or poorest class and the second or principal group numbered 465 
villages with lands amounting to 72*1 per cent, of the whole area. 
This second group comprised the land in Repallo^and Bipatla 
Taluqs, inigated by the anicut, and the heavy loams near Pratti- 
pildu which bear good crops when the rainfall is timely, nie rates 
on irrigated land varied from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 7-8-0 and on unirri- 
gated lands from As. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 per acre. 

One point upon which the Board of Revenue did not agree with 
Mr. Wilson was his proposal to regard as unirrigatod the lands, 
about 2,000 acres, irrigated from the perennial springs in the groat 

» * These reports take up 400 quarto pages of closely printed matter. They are in 
every Revenue office, so need not be reproduced here. 
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sand ridge running from Bapatla to Chinna Ganzain and these lands 
accordingly pay irrigated rates of assessment. Another point under 
discussion was the levy of three-fourths water rate on the lands 
irrigated from wells on the banks of the Gundlakamma and Nagi- 
leru streams in Vinukouda and the Paliud Tahiqs. These wells are 
expensive stone structures and the water had to be lifted from the 
stream. The Board decided that no water rate should bo levied. 

The grazing rents or Pullari tax was a very old peculiarity of this 
district. It is mentioned in 1797 in Dr. Ileynes description of the 
Palnad before the introduction of the Company's Government Jind 
always formed a considerable item of Re von no. In Minutes of Con- 
sultation, No. 747, dated 18th July iHftd, the Madras Government 
ordered that extensive hilly and jungly tracts should bo rented out 
for pasture, but thnt waste and unoccupied lands should be left free 
as graziiig lauds for the ryots, any waste lands required for separate 
occupation as grazing lands being charged with full assessment. 
After the introduction of tlio Survey and Settlement, when Mr. 
Boswell was Collector of the Kistna, only an extent equal to 30 per 
e.ent. of the area of occiiyned land was hd't tree as common gimipg 
land, the remainder of tho waste lands in every village being soRl by 
auction each year as pasture land. 1'his gave rise to much dj^con- 
tent and the poorer cultivators (‘.specially were put to inconvenieivco. 
On April 26th, 1880, Mr. lfor.sfall asked that tlu^ system s.VK?tiono4. 
in 1856 .should be? reverted to. I'lio Board thereupon orderejd 
separate blocks of grazing ground sliould be set apart in every 
village and reserved as common, but the local officers found it very 
difficult to carry out this order, the unoccupied land in most villages 
being not in a compact block but in small patches interspersed among 
the culti vablo fields ; so on a second rep* csentation from tho Collect<jr 
the Board, in Proceedings No. 038, dated 29th March 1882, consented 
that all unoccupied land should be left free for grazing except tho 
extensive hilly and jungle tracts which are annually rented as pas- 
ture lands to the highest bidder. The revenue thus derived is cre- 
dited to Jungle Conservancy. 
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APPENDIX. 



A LIST OF CmEFS IN COUNCIL, AND COLLECTOKS OF MASUIiiPATAM, 


GUNTUR AND THE KIST||a DISTRICT 




Chiefs in 

Council at 



John Andrews 

. . Dec. 

1759. 

Anthony Sadleir . . 

. . 9th April 

1778. 

JumeR AlexHiidcr ... 

Fel). 

17r»0. 

Edward C(»tMord ... 

...I9th Dec. 

1778. 

John Andrews 

May 

1761. 

James llf)dges 

...20th Dec. 

1780. 

Richard Fairfield . . 

... Sept. 

1761. 

James Daniel 

... 6tli March 1781. 

John l*ybus 

Nov. 

1762. 

James Hodges 

...10th Jan. 

1782. 

John Lewin Smith 

.,.30tli Aug. 

17661. 

James Daniel 

...nth Oct. 

1782. 

Alexander Wynch 

...‘20th April 17fi0. 

James Hodges 

... 3rd Jan. 

1784. 

S.*imiiel Johnson ... 

...13th Oct. 

1769. 

.Tames Daniel 

...25th Nov. 

1784. 

Alexander Wynch... 

Nov. 

1769. 

James Hodges 

... 4th Jan. 

1785. 

Kraneifi Jordon 

.. 4tli Dec. 

1772. 

An tliony Sadlcir ... 

...28th Feb. 

1785. 

Henry Drooko 

...28th Deo. 

1772. 

James Ifodges 

..,‘28th March 1785. 

Aivhdalo rainier ... 

... 4th July 

1773. 

Anthony Ssdleir ... 

..loth Aug. 

1785. 

Henry Brooke 

... TjUiSept. 

1773. 

G corge Wesicott . . . 

... 8th Fob. 

17««. 

Archdalo Palmer 

. .‘2<Uh Sept. 

1773. 

Morgan Williaras ... 

..13th March 1786. 

John Whitehill 

...*2Hth Oct. 

1773. 

Charles Floyer 

...loth May 

1786. 

Arclidalc Palmer ... 

...nth Dec. 

1773. 

James Hodges 

... 19th June 

1787. 

John Whitehill 

,..*J‘2iid April 

1774. 

Anthony Sadleir ... 

. .16th July 

1787. 

CharlcH Desvooux ... 

...21>th Jan. 

1776. 

James Hodges 

§ 


Quinton Crawford . . 

...18th Feb. 

1776. 

Augustas Dobliyn 

1 24tli Oct. 

1788. 

Charles Dcrvorux ... 

... 5th Aug. 

1776. 

Anthony Sadleir ... 

... 9th March 1789. 

Charles Floyer 

... 2nd Nov, 

1776* 

Augustus Dobbyn .. . 

...nth J.m. 

1791. 

Charles Desvooux ... 

...15th June 

1777' 

Anthony Sadleir* ... 

...21st March 1791. 

James Ho(ljy;es 

...30th Aug. 

1777. 

Augustus Dobbyn* 

...1.5th Oct. 

1793. 

Alexander Desveoux 

... 8th Dec. 

1777. 

A. Scott 

...24th Oct. 

1793. 

John Fetor Boilcau 

... 3rd April 

1778. 

Robert Gardiner . .. 

...15th Nov. 

1793. 

* Messrs. Sadlcir and Dohbyn both died in October 179J, and Mr. 

Scott took charge. 


List of Collectors of Masulipatnm. 



John 'Wrangham ... 

..18th Jan. 

1795. 

G. E. Uussell 

... 1st Aug. 

1816. 

Thomas Oakes 

...17th Nov. 

1797- 

J. C. Morris 

...18th July 

1821. 

John Roade 

...28th Dec. 

1798. 


— In charge. 

P. R. Cazalet 

...26th July 

1802. 

J. F. Lane 

... 1st Sept. 

1821. 

Thomas Fullerton... 

...loth May 

1806. 

J. D. New^bolt 

...•2‘2ndNov. 

182.3 

p. K. Cazalet 

... 3rd June 

1800. 


—In charge. 

Thomas Frazer 

. . 14th June 

1806, 

C. Roberts 

...10th April 

mi. 

William Hawrkins ... 

...21th June 

1809. 

E. B. Glass 

...24 th Mar. 

1827. 

F. A. Savage 

...25th Feb. 

1812. 


—In charge. 

G. E. Kusscll 

.loth Mar. 

1812. 

John Dent 

...28th May 

1827 

F- W. Robertson ... 

.24tli June 

1816. 

F. A. Robson 

...21st Dec. 

1830 


—In charge. 

T. V. Stonehouse ... 

... 3rd June 

1831 
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W. Thomas 

... ‘2nd June 18.12. 
— In charge. 

Ct. S. Hooprr 

...21st July 183‘2. 

J. 1). Glfig 

...28LhFeb. 18,1:1. 

J. 0. 'SVroiijchton 

...lyth Mar. 

1*. J{. Smollett 

...27th April laiS. 

J. C\ WrouffliUm ... 

...20th June iai5. 

F. IT. C.oziiT 

... 5tli Jan. 18:i(i. 

• 

— In cluirfje. 

J. (Toldinghiim 

...20th Anrilfe^Nirt. 

J. C. Wroufjhton ... 

...31st Jan. 

A. Purvis 

...l7tliFel).<j||^*{8. 
— In chaise. 

T. L. Blnne 

...2;ird Feb. 18.18. 

P. (Irniit 

...‘25tli Mh\ 18.18. 
--(Died). 

15. E. W.'inl 

...2r>tli May 1812. 
-In ehar^^c*. 

A. llIatJieBon 

. .25t]j,June 18-12. 

<*oihrtors 

Ci. A Kain .. 

. .21th March 1704. 

Will. Gunloii 

..,2Jtli ,Ian. 18fK). 

Peter Clu rrj 

... Oth July I8(K). 

A. (r. Illako 

...21st An‘r. 18(X). 
— In cliarji(e. 

A. Scott 

...10th Sept. mm. 

W. Maiiiwjiriiig 

... 0th An^^ 1802, 
(Ke.si^fned.) 

M. (r. Hutlsoii 

...17th .Tune 180,1. 
— fn cliar'ie. 

Daniel Craufonl ... 

..l(!th Get. 180.1. 

M. G. Ifiulsoii 

...28th June 180.'). 
— In e|jitr'(e. 

G. Sinitli 

...J 8th July 180,'). 
(Died). 

M. G. Ilud-son 

...19th June 1807. 
— Ill charge. 

ThomaH Jarrett 

...22nd Aug, 1807. 

F. W. Robertson .. 

...lltli Dec. 1809. 

TJionias Jarrett 

...Util April IBIO. 

F. W . Roller! son ... 

. .iHtli Dcp. bSlO. 

T. A Oakes 

...21th Oct- 1811. 

G. W. Saunders ... 

...Kith May 1814. 

T. A. Oakes 

...IGth July 1814. 

St. John Thackeray 

...IGlh July 18U; 

T. A. Oakes 

...10th Nov. 1816. 

Joseph CInlow 

..20th Sept. 1821. 
— In cliarge. 

J. C.Whish 

...24th Oct. 1821. 

J. Clulow 

...2.1rd June 1825. 
— In charge. 

J.C. Whi^h 

...27th Ang. 1825. 

W. E. Underwood ... 

...13th Jan. 1827. 
— In charge. 


K E. Ward 

1 1 

f"* 

K. T. Porter 

... 7th Oct. 1812. 

A. S. Miithcson 

...15th Dec. 1846. 

U.T. Porter... 

... 9tb Got. 1847. 

G. Thornhill 

. . 1st Jan, 1819. 
—In charge. 

U/r. Porter 

...:J0th Jau. 1849. 

T. D. Lushington ... 

...2:ird Sept. 1819. 

J. Fraser 

... 7th Ang. 1856. 

T- D. Lushington ... 

...I4th Dec. 1855. 

J. Fraser 

...27 th Mar. 1856. 
—In charge. 

M. (’. Chase 

...17th Jan. 1857. 
—Ill charge. 

j T. J. Knox 

...20th Feb. 1867. 

1 W. Knox 

1 

...2f)fch April 1858. 

1 T. A. N. Chase 

....KHIi do 1859. 
In charge. 

VV. Knox 

... 2iidJuly 1859. 

of Gmttur. 

J. C. VVliish 

...22nd Jan. 1827. 

John Grr 

...27th April J827. 

J. C.Whish 

... Ist Get. 1828, 

A. F. Rruee 

...21st July 18.11. 

W. Mason 

... 3rd Jau. 18.12. 

P. Brown 

. 2lKt Dee. J8.12. 

i'. Dnmergmj . . 

...25tb March 183,1. 
— In charge. 

J. Bluekburii 

.. 9th April 1833. 

A. S. Matbeson 

...25lb Dec. 18.13. 
— In charge. 

W. J.,avie 

...Mth March 1834. 

M. Lewiii 

...I2llijnnu 1834. 

A. S. Matlieson 

...19th May IKW. 
— In charge. 

W. A. Neuve 

...26th Sept. 18:35. 

P. Grant 

... Ist Nov. 1836. 

A. S. Matbeson 

...11th Jan. 1836. 
— In charge. 

A. F. Bruce 

...30th April 18.16. 

J.Ii. Bell 

.loth Oct. 18:36. 
— In charge. 

G. A. Harris 

..14th Oct. 1836 
— In clwrge. 

K. B. Glass 

...11th Nov. 1836. 

G. A. Harris 

... 3rd July 18:37. 
— In charge. 

J. Goldin gham 

,29th July 1837. 

A. Hathaway 

...15th Feb. 1812. 
— In charge. 

A. S. Mathcson 

.. .Ird March 1842. 

H. Stokes 

...22ndAfml 18i2if 

A. Hathaway 

...24th Nov. 1842. 
— In charge. 
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H. Stokes 
II. Newill 

W. E. Lockhart 
1). VVliito 
H. Newill 

H. Stokes 
A. G. TvvcwHg 

il. Newill 

H. Stokes 
II. Nfwill 
II, Stok(‘s 
A. Purvis 



.*..‘>4111 Dee. 1842. j 
...IDth Auj?. 1844.' 
— In cliarj'c. 

.. Kith Sept. 1844. 
...I7th Feb. 1845. 
...llth Oct. 1845. 

—In eharj^**. 

... bth Fc4>. • IHKi. 
...21si Nov. 1840. 
— In j'hjuf'C. 

...23r(l Nov. 1841). 

—In charge. 
...17th Jan. 1850. 
...IHth Aug. 1850. 
...I2tli Dec. 1850. 
..null March 1851. 


A. Piirvii 
H. Wood 
J. II. Gordon 

II. Nuwill 
It. It. Cotton 
H. WoiKl 
C. O. Ma-^tcr 

H. Wood 
C. G. Master 

J. W. It. Dykes 
C. (1. Ma-tcr 


KISTNA DISTRICT MiQlBAh 
H. St< 



JAitl o/'( Collectors (^' the Kiit/na Distj'irf, 


W. Knox 
(i. Thornhill 

J. W. Held 

G. Thonihill 
W. 1). llorsloy 

K. 1). Foord 
O. Thornhill 
T. A. N.Cliase 
G. Thornhill 
A. J. Stuart 

D. Leman 
. Wilson 
fr Thornhill 
4V. Wilson 

W. McQnha; 

W. Wilson 

A. J. Stuart 

W. 11. Comyu 

J. A. C. Boswell 
Boyd Horsbrugh ... 


...Kltli Dee. 1H51». ; 
...‘27tli Aug. 1850, ! 
... 4tli Apl. IHOI. 
— In cliarge. 
‘J9th Apl. lH(iI. 
...‘JHth Aug. 18h*i. 

— I n charge. 

..inth Sept. 1H«2. 
... 7tlj Jany. 1801. | 
...25th .\ug. LH05. 
...noth July 1800. 
..,25t]i May I8(J7. 

— In charge. 
...21)th Ma.> 18'i7. 
... Ifit July 1807. 
... 0th Feby. 1808- 
...23rd Apl. 1808. 

In charge. 
...10th June 1868. 
...2ltli Nov. 1868. 

—In charge. 
...lOtli Dec. 1868. 

— In charge. 
...24th Doc. 1808. 

—In charge. 
...24th March 1809. 
...13th Apl. 1870, 
—In charge. 


J. A. C. Boswell .. 
II. Newman 

J. C. Ilannyngtou ... 
G. 1). Tjciiian 
11. Newman 

G. D. Leman 
W. Wilson 
It. Sewell 

John Kelsall 
J. G. Horsfall 
T. J. Mahljy 

J.G. Horsfall 
John Kelsali 
0. W. AV. Martin ... 
G. J. Crusthwaite ... 

Henry Mohcrly 

Gordon M.iekenzie 

C. J. Knox 

Gordon Mackenzie... 
A. J. B. Atkinson ... 
J. G. Horsfall 


...llth Nov. 1862. 
... Ist Jan. 1853. 
...23rd Sept. 1854. 
...13th Aug. 1855. 

— In charge. 
...10th Dec. 1855. 
... 3rd Aug. 1857. 
...23rd Nov. 1857. 
... 2nd Nov. 1858. 

— In charge. 

... 2nd Doc. 1858. 
., 7th May 18,59. 

—In cliarge. 
...15th June 1859. 
...24th Oct. 1859. 
—In charge. 


... 8th July 187(1. 
...20th Sept. 1870. 

— In charge. 

... 5tli Oct. 1871. 
...loth Feb. 1872 
... 3rd Apl. 1875* 
— Ill charge. 
...l.HhOct. W.’). 
...l7tliNov. 1877. 
. . bth Apl. 1878. 

— in charge. 
...lOtli Apl. 1878. 
...21lh Apl. 1878. 
...25th Apl. 1879. 

— In charge. 
...21t]i June 1879. 
...Kith Apl. 1880. 
...20th Feh. 1881. 
...17th Apl. 188J. 
—(Died) 

...31st May 1881. 

— In charge. 

... 0th June 1881. 

—In charge. 
...lOtliJune 1881. 
—(Died) 

...19th Sept. 1881. 
...I7th0ct. 1881. 

...l9thDec. 1881. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISCI^lUjANEOflS. 

The Kistiia District differs little from the other Telunju Districts 
of the Madras Presidency and a general description of the Flora, 
Fauna, Agriculture and Industries would bo merely a reproduction 
of what has already been publisluMl in otlier Manuals, especially in 
that of the Ncllore District. So also, any dissertation on the land 
tenures or on the details of civil and liseal ad]innistra.t ion would bo 
only a repetition gf the Standing Information for the Madras Presi- 
dency. 'riiis chapler, thiTofore, will be c:onliii('d to mentioning the 
points in which t.lu‘ Kistiia District difVers from tln‘ other Districts 
of the Rast Coast. 

Fokksts. — Thero is now vei*y litth* forest within the limits of the 
District The hills in (he remote Palnad W(M*c! oiictj eovenid with 
trees and when cultiva.(.ion reeed<*d at llu^ closer of last eeutury tlm 
abandoned fields were soon covered with dwarf jungle, but of late 
there has been much destruc^tion of foresl, the ryots felling for 
timlier and the herdsboys elio]>])ing <h»wii saplings for their herds 
and flocks (o graze. Measun*s have recenlly beiai tak<m to plac^ 
part of tliese jungles uii<l(’r reservation ami (his may avc»rt fiirth.e|li' 
misehief. A similar account may be given of the hills («<) the riorltlp^ 
west of Viniikoiida and of the range of liills running along thd 
west of Sattenapalle 1a,lu(|. Some trees still remain on these and 
on the KoudaviMu ra, nge, the Kondapalh range and otlier hills 
north of Pezvada, where the jmighi in the ea,rly years of this century 
was considered impenetrablo. Along the coa.st in Papatla Taluq 
and also in the Gudivada Taluq are considerable r'xpaiiscs of soapnut 
jungle {s<tpin(lns enuirginatus) which yields a njsxuiuo to the Jungle 
Conservancy Fund. In Kejmlle Taluq near the coa.st is a dense 
jungle of mangrove (Rkizophom) wliich supplies fiiewood to Ma.suli- 
patam. With the Jungle Cumservancy Fund the Collector introduc- 
ed plantations of Casiiarina trees in Papatla Taluq some years ago 
and a few native merchaut.s follow'ed this oxamjde. 1'he cyclone of 
November 1879 laid low 10,000 saplings in the Collector’s planta- 
tions and he accepted an offer of two annas for each fallen tree made 
by a local merchant. The purchaser shipped the wind&lDto 
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Madras by sea and there sold it "at the rate of eight annas for each 
tree. This successful speculation induced many others to sink 
capital in Casuarina plantations and many of them, especially those 
near VA dardvu, will bring a very good return to the proprietors. Of 
course these native capitalists can manage their plantations much 
more cheaply than can any (xovernment Department and it is said 
that the cost of a plantation is found to be half an anna per tree and 
the value eight annas or more for each tree, so that this cultivation 
of barren sandy wast(\s on the coast must bo a lucrative under- 
taking. If there were better roads from the coast to Gunt^ir these 
plantations would send a supply of firewood which there costs Rs. 9 
per ton. 

The Jungle Conservancy Fund has also been utilised in the forma- 
tion of reserves on the Kondapalle range. These hills contain bamboo 
and some useful timber, especially the light wood which is used for the 
well known Kondapalle toys, in Telugu Ponukic^ in Latin Gyrocarpus 
Aaiaticus. For three years cattle and goats have been rigidly 
excluded from the Kondapalle hills and the result is very marked, 
young trees growing up vigorously, unmolested by herds or herds- 
men. The chief obstacle in the formation of such reserves is the in- 
trusion of the prickly-pear cactus (opuniia vuhjariH) whi(;h gains a 
footing everywhere and can be extirpated only at considerable ex- 
pense. The natives say that this troublesome plant was first intro- 
duced in this District by tho English officials at Perali in the B4- 
patla Taluq and old men there say they recollect the first specimens 
being landed from a European ship and planted as a hedge round 
tho salt pans, adding that for some time much trouble was taken to 
bring fresh water from a distance until it was found that the cactus 
did not require so careful tending. Now it forma impenetrable 
thickets in that neighbourhood and has so overspread tho District 
that it is tho principal difficulty to be overcome in any forest reser- 
vation.* 

The Palmyra tree (Bornssns Jlahelliformis) on the coast is also a 
recent arrival, having been introduced in 1796 at the suggestion of 
Dr. Heyne. Another plant in those sandy climes which deserves 
mention is a diminutive member of the family of Cinchonaceas called 

* It has been said by some that prickly-pear forms a useful shelter for young trees, but 
this theory is not borne out by facts in this District. The cactus chokes other vegetation, 
and when cleared away one sees that any saplings which have survived in spite of the 
cactus are puny specimens which never become vigorous trees. 
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by hirradd^LS Oldenlandia Umbellata^hyhfim^iTckHedyotis f/wtellata, 
in Telugu Gherivelu and in English chay or choy root. This plant 
is sometimes cultivated, but that which grows spontaneously in tho 
sands is considered to bo superior and the right to gather it is farm- 
ed out each year. The bark of the root is used to produce tho red 
and orange dyes characteristic of Masulipatam cloths and this dye 
resists the action of spirit which is more than can be said for the red 
dye produced from Manjit {Rnbia cordifolia.) Like most hill forts 
in India the fortresses of Kondapallo, Konduvidu and Bollamkonda 
have in their neighbourhood a number of the custard apple plant 
{anoiia sfjtiamosa). At Kondavidii especially this shrub grows 
plentifully and tho jungle fruits on that hill are sold for about 
Rs. 600 each year. 

The severe drought of 1832-3 destroyed most of the orchards of . 
orange' and mango trees on the plain of Guntiir and the people do 
not restore them for they do not now scumi to have tho same fancy 
that their forefathers must have had for planting groves of tamarind 
and other fruit trees. In general the District is very destitute of 
trees. Tho Banian (feus htdlca) of tho road avenues and a few 
Ravi (feus reliyiosa) and raargosa (vwlia azadirachfa) trees near 
tho villages with the low Turama trees (Aaicia Arabim) in waste or 
swampy lands are tho only trees to be seem on tlu5 plains andtitnbor 
for carponter\s work is usually brought from tho adjacent God^lvari 
or Karin j 1 District. 

Fauna. — Thornton’s Gazetteer states that “ the Zoology of Guntur 
‘Ms meagre, there being fewer wild animals in this part of India 
“ than ill almost any other.’’ This is overstated. Wild animals 
are certainly not plentiful, but tigers and sambhur are found in tlio 
Palndrd and Vinukonda jungles, on the Medasala Durga ridge and on 
the Kondapalle and Jamalav^yi* hills, while cheetahs with 
an occasional bear or hyena lurk in the rocky eminences in all tho 
inland taluqs and wolves still exist in the more open parts of the 
country such ag, for instance, the tract near Yanamadala south and 
east of the Kondavidu range. Antelope are to be seen especially in 
the B^patla Taluq and spotted-doer and pig haunt tho glades in the 
low jungle along the coast. Some of the smaller varieties of deer 
have been shot on Kondapalle or caught when floods had driven 
them to some rising gionnd on tho plains. 

Medurghat is 1 ,87C feet above sea level, Ibe highest hill in the District. 
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In the Deltaic taluqs there is) of course, abundance of duck, teal 
and snipe, but in the upland taluqs there are few game birds. 
Bustards are occasionally seen in V^inukonda but are exceedingly 
wary. Partridges and quail of course are found and florican near 
Cuntfir and Mangalagiri. 

Flamingoes, pelicans and many other varieties of waders are 
plentiful in the swamps near the coast and there is a curious thing 
that I have not heard of in any other District, namely, that some 
inland villages fosLer coloiiicis of pelicans in their neighbourhood, 
considering that the birds bring good fortune to the villages. This 
may be seen at Ycnidniyi in the extreme nortli-wost of Guntiir 
Taluq and niucli further inland at Pakalapadii of Sattenpalle Taluq, 
a village almost under the shadow of Bellamkonda. At Pakalapadu 
the villagers subscribe a monthly salary for a \vatchinan who sees 
that tlie birds are not molested and there are several hundreds of 
these pelicans there, building their nests in the trees north of tlio 
village. The birds are not readily disturbed, but it is well for the 
curikous observer not to approach their trees too closely because of 
the ancient and lish-liko sitiell.” 

The groat extent of laud under pasture in this District is favour- 
able to tlio breeding of cattle and along with the Nellore Distric^ 
the Kistna District is known for its good oxen. They are very 
powerful aniiuals for }i(!avy draught, I)ut as (Diupared to tho Itysora 
bullocks are slow and lliev deteri(H-at() wlieii taken to other districts 
or countries where the grass is not so suitable. From 1859 to 1875 
annual Cattle Sliows Avere bold at Ongolo or Addanki and the cattle 
from Narsaravu])et and V^inukoiida held their own with the cattle of 
Nellore DistricI, and brought back several prizes a cross the frontier. 
The way in which two huge animals from Viiiukonda Taluq in 
January 1874 gained the prize for draught oxen, taking up a slope 
with apparent case a cart laden with a ton weight of sand bags was 
an exhibition not soon forgotten by the crowd who witnessed it. 

Industries. — These cattle are essential to the people of this District 
which is greatly dependent on agriculture.* The details of the area 
cultivated under each crop will be given in the statistical appendi- 
ces, but the totals may be shown hero. They are for the year 1881-2. 

Acres. 

Irrigated land, First crop . . ... 237,231 

Second crop ... ... 955 

In the Nellore Manual is a detailed description by Mr. Charles Rundall of the Agri- 
cultural system of that District which applies equally to the Kistna District. 
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• 

Acres. 

Unirrigated land, First crop 

... 1,639,600 

Second crop 

8,661 

Total acres cultivated 

... 1,886,347 

Cultivable waste 

... 982,681 

Pasture and Forest 

... 602,175 

Barren waste 

... 688,668 

Uncultivated 

... 2,173,424 


In addition to the four million acres hero shown there is more 
than a million acres of rock, water or sand that has not been sur- 
veyed, the total area of the District being 8,471 square miles or 
5,421,440 acres. 

The acrres 1,886,347, actually cultivated pay a rent or land tax to 
Government of fis. 4,3261,823 which is more than two-thirds of the 
whole revenue of the District, for all additions from other sources 
raise it only to a total of Ks. 5,972,846, or nearly GO lakhs, 
evident that Government is very directly concoimed in the agricul- 
ture of this District. Even if we deduct the gross revenue derived 
Worn the lands irrigated under the anicut which, from the figures 
of Mr, W. Wilson published in G. 0. No. 317 1, dated 24th April 
1882, appears to be on an average Rs. 4,62,255 pcT annum and con- 
sider that sum as the return for the capital sunk in the construction 
of the anicut there remains more than 38 lakhs, much more .than 
half the total revenue, as the land tax or receipts accruing to Go- 
vernment from the State proprietorship in the soil. 

The area under cultivation is thus grouped ; — 


Cereals 

... 1,302,879 

Pulses 

106,734 

Orchard and Garden produce 

2,492 

Drugs and Narcotics 

17,943 

Condiments and spices 

63,662 

Starches 

708 

Sugars 

6,648 

Oil seeds 

114,106 

Dyes 

70,164 

Fibres 

201,131 

1,886,347 
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A glance shows what a large extent is under food grains. In pros- 
perous years this district exports grain inland and by sea. The 
proposed railways to the inland territory will doubtless increase 
this trade. Only 400 acres are under wheat which is exported from 
V^darevu and Masulipatara. More than 300,000 acres are under 
rice and almost an equal extent is under the Italian Millett, Jcorra, 
{Panicum Italicum) . 200,000 acres are cultivated with that pre- 

carious crop the Greater Millett, jonna, {sorghum vulqare), which 
is ruined if rains fall in December or January, but its straw is 
invaluable as fodder for the cattle in the hot months and the ryots 
will not abandon its cultivation. As much as 215,000 acres are 
under Variya, {Panicum Miliaceum), 163,000 acres are under the 
spiked Millett, Sazza {Panicum sincatum), 53,000 are under Maize 
and only 22,000 under the prolific Ragi {Eleusine coracana). In 
pulses we find 40,000 acres under horse gram {Dolichos unijlorus) 
and 25,000 acres each under Bengal gram {Cicer arielinum) and 
Dholl (cajanus). Under orchards the mango tree occupies 1,641 
acres. Under drugs the opium poppy (papaver somniferum) is 
said to be grown on 180 acres,* but this is evidently a mistake pro- 
bably for hemp or some other intoxicant, and tobacco on 17,757 
acres, gome of the tobacco gi’owii on the rich alluvial soil is of toler- 
abjft quality, but much of what is grown under well-irrigation inland 

veryinferior. Chillies occupy the astonishing extent of 36,000 
4^69 and coriander seed follows with 22,000 acres. There is no 
sugar-cane grown jin this District, the area under sugar” being 
occupied by the Palmyra tree {liorassus flabdliformis). 

Among oil seeds linseed occupies only 172 acres and gingelly 
{sesamum) only 1,497, but castor oil {Ricinus Communis) covers no 
less than 112,065 acres. Very recently Messrs. Simson Brothers of 
Cocanada have set up a Mill in Guntur to express the oil of the 
castor seeds and are selling large quantities of the oil. Some native 
merchants are following this example and there seems to be no 
reason why oil should not be expressed locally instead of in Europe. 
The gingelly (sesamum) seeds are shipped from this coast to Mar- 
seilles and their oil returns to India labelled Best Lucca Oil.” 
Tons of castor seeds can be obtained in this District, yet we were 
content to purchase for our Dispensaries English bottles of castor 
oil costing about one rupee per lb. until recently at Messrs. Simson’s 
press it was sold wholesale at little more than one anna per lb. 

* The opium consumed in this District comes from Malwa to the Merchants at Jag> 
gayyapet who supply all the Northern Circars. 
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Under dyes the small cheyroot plant takes up 418 acres and the 
remainder 69,736 acres is under indigo. But this, cultivation of 
indigo is extending very rapidly indeed, so much so that in some 
villages there is a difficulty about straw for the cattle, indigo having 
driven cereals off the field. Many ryots have their own vats or at 
least a share in a vat where they boil the leaf and extract the 
indigo, but others merely cultivate the plant and sell their leaf to 
some neighbour who has a vat. Now vats are now being constructed 
on every side, but I have no statistics of the trade in the dye which 
is principally in the hands of some Muhammadans. It is said that 
40,000 to 50,000 maunds of 82y lbs. are annually purchased in 
Guntur and the total for the whole District may amount to 75,000 
maunds at Rs. 50 each. This repA)sents Rs. 37,50,000. Under 
fibres the figures for last year were 

. Cotton {gossypiam) ... ... 1,99,714 

Jute (amnahis) 605 

Flax (linum)... ... ... 812 

There are in Guntfir four presses where the raw cotton purchased 
off the ryots^ carts is pressed into bales and despatched to the coast 
for shipment. The staple is short and the cotton will not compare 
with American cotton, but the demand for it continues and^ brings 
money into the District. From statistics kindly furnished, ifaeoj- 
R. P. Gill, Bsq., of Messrs, Gill Deane & Co., it appears that jn 
the six years from April 1st, 1876, to March 31st, 1882, there wet^ 
despatched from Guntdr the following number of bales weighing 
300 lbs. each : — 


To Cocanada 

105,032 

To Masulipatam ... 

11,418 

To Madras 

• 10,100 

To Nelloro 

60 


126,610 


which gives an annual average of 21,100 bales desjiatched from the 
Guntur presses. Taking the price of cotton at annas 3 per lb., thiro 
must be about £100,000 sterling remitted to the Guntur cultivators 
each year in exchange for this cotton.* 

After agriculture the most important industry in this District 

* Would that this money were used in some productive industry. Mr. £. Sherman, 
Agent of the Bank of Madras, calculated that 100,000 sovereigns are hoarded every year 
in the Kistna District. 
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is weaving. The extracts giyen in previous chapters from the 
old records, including the narrative of the journey of Mr. Streyn- 
sham Master, show that in previous centuries this industry was an 
important factor in the prosperity of the District. The chintzes and 
coloured cloths of Masulipatam had a wide reputation and that port 
sent these goods to the Persian Gulf to tho value of fifty lakhs in 
each year, but the annual value of the trade has now fallen to half a 
lakh. The villages along tho sand ridge west of Bapatla had also a 
very extensive trade, spinning their own thread and weaving very 
substantial cloths. This trade is not extinct, but flimsy cheap piece- 
goods from Manchester have almost driven the durable local cloths 
out of the market. At «laggayyapet silk cloths arc woven from 
thread which is brought from»the Central Provinccjs, and at many 
inland villages, such as Achammapet in Sattenapalle Taluq, weav- 
ing has not entirely disappeared, but in general the weavers have 
;,b^en forced by the competition of Manchester goods to abandon 
j|eir looms and take to the plough. 

*There are various minor industries in every village; the potter, the 
blacksmith, the carpenter and goldsmith, the bricklayer, shoemaiVw 
and other hereditary artizans all ply their trade. 

At Kondavidu there is a speciality. Some Muhammadans extract 
essences and frfigrant oils from the flow'ers of Jasmine, Pandanus 
and other plants, sending these to Haidarabad for sale. They 
also manufacture a strong rough brown paper and have still 
a grievance against Mr. Newill, a Collector of Guntur who 
discontinued the use of this paper in the offices, some twenty- 
five years ago. At Kondapallo there is also a special local 
industry, the manufacture of tho well-known small figures and toys 
from a very light wood that grows on the hills there, [Gyrocarpus 
Asiatics) • 

IlaAv hides are largely exported and some leather is locally tanned 
by the use of the bark of the shrub culled Tanc/edu- {Cassia Atirlcu- 
latg). A curious export not usually known maybe here mentioned. 
It is the feathers of the king-fisher.* The Labbays and Muham- 
madans give Rs. 16 per hundred feathers to the jungle tribes who 
collect the feathers, which is more than three pence for each feather. 

Saltpetre is made in some inland villages and along the coast are 
the Government salt factories where salt is manufactured by evapo- 

* The white-breasted kiug-fisher, Halcyon jusew, in Telugu Lakkamukkv. 
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ration of sea water, the industry being a strict Government monopoly 
protected by legislative enactments. Full particulars regarding this 
monopoly are published each year by the Commissioner of Salt 
Revenue. In this district there are four factories. The quantity 
. manufactured in 1880-1 was 463,273 maunds of 82 lbs. with 14,024 
maunds of spontaneous swamp salt collected, making a total of 
477,324 maunds or about 1 7,000 tons and the amount in store at 
the close of the year was as follows : — • 


Pandraka . . 
Manginapudi ... 
Niz4mpatam ... 
China Ganjam 


Maunds. 

88,745 

217,604 

123,667 

395,573 


795, 58t) 

This salt is for the most part borne inliiiid to the Nizam’s Domini^ 
ons by Briiijaris and Lainbiidis with largo trains of pack bullocljpi!| 
About 120,000 maunds is convc^yod each year by local merchants^ 
J^gayyapet, from which mart it finds its way inland. 

Inland Trade. — In February 1881 four stations were established 
to note the amount of traffic with the Nizam’s territory. Theso 
were Pondugal in the Palnad, Madliavaram in Nandig?iraa Taluq, 
Tiruvur and Clnnnamapet (now Krishnarampaleinj in Vissaiiapot 
Zemindari. The value of the trade in 1881-2 was Rupees 18,21,274 
passing coastwards and Rupees 2i,59,217 passing inland. 

Education. — In 1823 the Collector of Masulipatam reported that 
his District contained 465 Telugu schools, 19 Persian schools and 
49 Sanskrit colleges, attended by 4,974 Hindu boys and 31 girls 
and by 275 Mussulman boys and 2 girls, total 5,282 in a population 
of 529,849, or almost exactly one per centum. The establishments 
which the Collector dignified with the title of Sanskrit colleges seem 
to have been schools supported by money grants from Zemindars or 
schools attached to Hindu temples and the 465 Telugu schools ap- 
pear to have been pial schools of the type which still lingers in out- 
lying villages. 

When a stir was made about education in the adjacent Godavari 
District a few of these schools were brought under the Education 
Act of 1862.* 


i^See pagett 02 to 108 of Mr. Morris* GodAvari Manual. 

47 
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It has already been stated that in 1843, the Rev. E. Noble com- 
menced a school at Masulipatam which has developed into the Noble 
College. It has produced some distinguished scholars, among whom 
may be mentioned the late Velagapudi SundaraRamayya, who was 
the first to take the degree of M. A. in the Madras University. 
Captain (now General) R. M. MacDonald,* Inspector of Schools, 
gave an annual gold medal for the student in the Northern Circars 
wh(#passed the highest University Examination. This medal was 
gained by Velagapiidi Sundara R^mayya when ho was first of the 
whole Presidency in the Matriculation Examination and for many 
years after wfirds was awarded to some student of the Noble 
College wlio passed the First Arts Examination, but recently as the 
Government College at Rajahmundry teaches up to the B A. degree 
the MacDonald gold medal has gone to some graduate of that insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Noble avowedly aimed at making his school-boys Christians 
and so in order that his school might not have the monopoly of the 
higher education, the Brahman oflicials of Masulipatam supported 
an existing private Hindu school and made considerable efforts to 
advance its standard. Under the patronage of Amravati Seshayya 
Sastri and M ungamur Lakshminarasimha Pantulu the school nourish- 
ed. It was at one time under the managenmont of an East Indian 
Master, Mr. Claudius Taylor, and for two years under a Roman 
Catholic Priest, Dr. O^Brien, and still flourishes as the Hindu Pro- 
prietary School alongside the Mission schools in Masulipatam. 

In Guntur it appears that when Mr. Goldiiigham was Collector 
(1837-42) a school was supported by the European residents, but 
this seems to have disappeared or perhaps merged in the High 
School of the Ijiitheran Missionaries for in 1864 a now school was 
set up by the Hindu community under the gi*unt-in-aid rules of the 
Educational Department. In 1868 applications were made to con- 
vert this into a Government School, but the change was not made 
until April 1st, 1870. The inhabitants subscribed Rs. 1,200 and 
the present school-house was erected in 1872 at a cost of Rs. 8,000. 
Inefficient masters reduced the attendance to only 28 pupils by 
February 1878 when a Madras graduate, Mr. Singaravelu Mudalidr, 
was sent as Head Master. He has brought the school up to a high 
pitch of efficiency. The attendance is 140, the school has been made 

* A great-graadson of the famous Flora MacDonald. 
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a High School with a Matriculatioli Class, another graduate being 
appointed as Second Master. This is the only Government School 
in the Kistna District. 

In addition there are scattered about the District Schools under 
the control of the Local Fund Boards who either pay salaries to the 
Masters or pay grants according to the results of tho examination 
by the Deputy Inspector. The number of these schools varies year 
by year and can be seen in tho Local Fund reports for each year. 
In Masulipatam and Guntiir are Normal Schools supported by the 
Local Fund Boards where village Masters are educated and trained. 

Medical. — The District Surgeon resides at Masulipatam and there 
is alsq a Civil Surgeon at Guntiir who has charge of the District 
Jail. There are Hospitals at Masulipatam and Guntiir under tho 
supervision of these Surgeons, the coat of which is borne jointly by 
the Municipalities of these towns and by tho Local Fund Boards. 
Tlio Local Fund Board also maintain Dispensaries, each under an 
Apothecary, in every Taluq, the remote malarious Palnad having 
no loss than throe, at Dachepalle, Karernpudi and Tumarak6ta. At 
all these Hospitals and Dispensaries advice and medicine are given 
gratis to all comers. He Dispensary at Bezv^ida was originally 
erected for the work-people employed upon tho aiiicut and was a 
Government institution, being only recently handed over to tho 
Local Fund Board. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

{CENSUS^ REVIEW.) 

* After the preceding chapters were in type an early draft was 
obtained of the Review of the Kistna District by the Deputy 
Superintendent of the Census of 1881. It is given verbatim as 
follows : — 

Kistna District. 

The district of Kistna lies next to and south of Godavari. 

It covers an area of 8,471 square miles. In point of size, Kistna 
rftnks fifth and in population twelfth among the districts of the 
Presidency. 

The district is divided into thirteen taluqs, eleven being Govern- 
ment and two Zemind^ri divisions. The latter are Nuzvid and Vis- 
sanapet, and their area is 1,018 square miles. The number of 
inhabited villages was 1,823. 

The number of occupied houses decreased by 1 per cent. The 
population per occupied house was 5*8 against 5’3 in 1871. 

The population in 1881 was 1,548,480, and in the following table 
its distribution over territorial divisions is shown : — 

Table showing the Area, Villages^ Occupied Houses and Population 
• for the District. 


District. |j 

Tahiqs. 

Area in 

Villages. 

Occupied 

Houses. 

Population. 

Square 

Milos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

f 

J. 

CD 

s 

< 

1 Bapatla ... 
Bezw&da 

Blinder ... 
Guntoor... 
Gndiv^a 
Narsaraopet 

Niizvld 

Nundicama 

Paliitia ... 

Kepalle ... 
Sattanapalle 
Vinukonda 
Yissanapdt 

679 
6:)4 
702 
600 
69(; 
71 2 
694 
649 
1,067 
644 
714 
666 
824 

lytr— JC^rH 

26,674 

14,393 

80,779 

22,653 

16,488 

21,909 

21,219 

18,659 

21,866 

1 81,415 

18,752 
11,253 
10,099 

76,674 

41,778 

88,279 

68,476 

60,;^6 

65,168 

63,291 

63,677 

62,365 

93,093 

56,695 

84,113 

27,783 

75,162 

41,117 

87,203 

67,607 

48,887 

63,623 

61,874 

63,611 

63,434 

91,247 

54,695 

82,864 

26,668 

161,736 

82,895 

176,482 

186,083 

99,233 

128,791 

125,165 

107,288 

125,799 

184,340 

110,290 

66.977 

64,401 


District Total... 

8,471 

1,965 

268,849 

780^ 

767,892 

1,548,480 
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The population in 1871 was 1,452,374, in 1881 it was 1,548,480 
giving an increase of 96,106 or 6*62 per cent. 

The following table shows the percentage of increase or decrease 
by taluqs and the density of the population. In only two places, 
viz., Bezwada and Vissanap^t, there was a decrease ; in the former 
by only *22 per cent, and in the latter by 2*27 per cent. 


Table showing th£ Percentage of Increaso or Decrease in Pojmlation in 1881 
as compared with 1871, and the Deiisity of Population 
for Kistna Dictrict. 


District. 

Taluqs. 

Percents^ of Increase 
or Decrease. 

Density*. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per 

Square 

Mile. 

Per 

Occu- 

pied 

House. 



Bdpatla 


3-83 

4* 

7*66 

+ 

6*6-1 

223 

6*7 



Bezwada 


0*84 

•f 

0-43 


0*22 

165 

6*8 



Bunder 


6-«9 

+ 

6*63 

+ 

6*66 

260 

6*7 



Guiitoor 

+ 

6*76 

+ 

7*57 

+ 

7*16 

272 

0*0 



Gudiv&da 

+ 

16*81 

+ 

11*96 

+ 

13*88 

166 

6*0 



Naraaraopet 


6*66 

•f 

7*96 

+ 

6*78 

IBl 

6*9 

Kistna.' 


Niizvid 

+ 

16*71 

+ 

16*23 

+ 

16*47 

180 

6*9 


Nimdiguma 

— 

0*94 

+ 

2*67 

4- 

0*79 

166 

6*7 



Paln&d 

+ 

2*81 

+ 

6*72 


4*2« 

119 

6*2 



K6paUe 


7*91 


9*09 

+ 

8*49 

286 

6*9 



Sattanapalle 

+ 

6*82 

+ 

10-64 

4- 

8*42 

164 

6*9 



Viiiukoiida 

+ 

3*48 

+ 

4*19 

+ 

8-88 

101 

6*0 



Vissanap^t 

— 

3*96 

— 

0*44 

— 

2*27 

168 

6*4 



District Total ... 


5-84 

+ 

7*42 


183 

6*8 



Total of the Presidency... 

— 

2*86 


0*16 


1*36 

221 

6*6 


This increase varies from a fractional rise in Nundigima to 
16^ per cent, in Niizvid. Parts of the District felt the pressure of 
famine. 


In 1871 there were 181 persons to a square mile ; in 1881 there 
were 183 persons. In Government taluqs, the density is 184, and 
in Zemind^ri 176. Kistna ranks sixteenth in the density of popu* 
lation. 


There are 504 males to 496 females in every 1,000. In 1871 
there were 508 males to 492 females. 
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The classification by religion gives— - 


Boligion. 

1873. 


1881. 


0.22 

|(2| 

Percentage on the 
Total Population of 
District for 1881. 




■1 


111 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Hindus 

1,365,70!) 

718,184 

706,829 

1,425,013 

94*03 

92*01 

9206 


Muhammadans ... 

78,941 

43,864 

18,477 

43,297 

87,161 

6*44 

f)*62 

5*64 


Christians 

Jains and Bud- 

7,()70 

17,717 

36,194 

0*63 

2*37 

2*31 


dhists 


7 

1 

8 i 





Others ... 

“ 64 

66 

48 





0*01 

Total ... 

1,452,374 

780,688 

767,892 

1,648,480 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


The Hindus have gained 4 per cent., the Muhammadans 10 per 
' cent., and the Christians have increased to nearly five times their 
number in 1871. The Christians are chiefly (71 per cent.) Protest-^ 
ants, and the Muhammadans are chiefly Sunnis. 


The number of Europeans and Eurasians returned was as under : 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Europeans 

35 

17 

52 

Eurasians ... 

43 

30 

73 

Total ... 

78 

47 

125 


The principal language of the district is Telugu. It is spoken by 
1,451,954 persons, or 93*8 per cent, of the district population ; 5 
per cent, or 78,800 speak Hindustani. 

The following table gives the ages of the people as they appear in 
the final^tatement in decennial periods 

Table showing the Ages of the People in the Kistna District in Decennial 

Periods. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

0—10 

10—20 

20-80 

80-40 

40-60 

60-60 

60 and upwards 

206,837 

168,276 

122,246 

104,620 

66,172 

46,939 

65,290 

208,880 

161,580 

184,472 

95,327 

69,486 

46,828 

71,319 

415,717 

319,855 

266,927 

199,947 

125,658 

93,767 

136,609 

Total... 

780,688 

767,892 

1,618,480 
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This gives in comparison with average for the Presidency the 
following proportion per mile : — 



Kistna. 

Presidency 

Under 20 



475*03 

469*00 

Between 20 and 60... 

... 

... 

436*75 

476*89 

Over 60 

... 

... 

88*22 

54-11 


There were 17 caste names returned according to the nineteen 
major heads adopted in the Census. The population was distributed 
as follows : — 


Table showing the Number of Persons projessing each Caste in the District 
of Kistna under the nineteen heads mentioned below • 



o > 


OroupJ[IIeads of 
Cabto NamcH. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 


X. 

XT. 

XII. 

XTII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 


UrabmanB (Priestfl) 
K»liatriya8 ( W arriorB ) 
Shetties (Trflders) 
Vellalars (Agiicultunsts) 
Jdaiyarii (Shephords) 
KammalarH (Artisans) 
Kanakkan ('Writers) 
Kaikalar Weavers) 
Vanniyan (Labourers 
and Cultivators). 
Kushavaii (Potters) 
Satanni (Mixed castes) 
Shembadavan (f'isher- 
men) 

Shanan (Toddy-drawers) 
Ambattan (BarbersJ 
Vannan (Washermen) 
Others 

Pariahs i 

Caste Not Stated | 

Caste Returns apparent-! 
ly erroneously made in' 
the Census Schedules. 


Total...! 


Population. 


Males. 


40,309 

0 , 93 * 

36,081 

263,493 

61,139 

17,496 

145 

24,086 

12,204 

8,369 

8,56,5 

2,820 

16,606 

8,470 

22,235 

61,211 

144,707 

S52 

1 


718,184 


Females. 


48,624 
6,632 
.34,773 
269,203 
.50,439 
’ 17,033 
160 
23,133 
12,256 

7,994 

10.041 
2,763 

16,138 

8,087 

22.041 
48,996 

140,318 

327 

2 


706,829 


Total. 


94,893 

11,669 

69,854 

622,(590 

101,578 

34,628 

306 

47,199 

24,459 

16,36.3 

18,606 

6,573 

30,643 

16,567 

44,276 

100,207 

286,026 

679 

3 


1,425,013 


in 


6'65 
■82 
4-91 
36*68 
7*12 
2*42 
•02 
8-32 ' 
1*71 

M4 

1*31 

•39 

216 

116 

311 

7-04 

20*01 


•04 


100 



8-94 

0-08 

2-26 

27-26 

5.66 

2*99 

0-86 

3*44 

13*16 


0-93 

219 

307 

6-69 

1*23 

1*86 

9*75 

16-68 

0*10 


ll 


m 


dency. 
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The proportions of the num^rs of Brahmans, Shetties, Vell&lars, 
Idaiyars and Pariahs are above^bhe average ; while those of Vanni- 
yans and Shdnirs are much below. 


The following table compares the proportion! 
of the occupied and the unoccupied population'^ 
with the proportions for the Presidency. 


^ the distribution 
the six classes 


Class. 

Percentage on Total 
Population. 

Percentage on Work- 
ing Population. 

Kistna. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Xistna. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Occupied ...• 

Unoccupied. | 

I. Profosfiional 

II. Domestic 

1-66 

0- 44 

1- 48 
30*80 
10-67 

6-06 

60*03 

1-60 

0*71 

1*40 

35*40 

10*96 

4*34 

45*70 

3*12 

0*89 

2*96 

61*76 

21*15 

10*12 

* 2*76 
1-8*2 
2*67 
65*19 
20*17 

7*99 

HI. Commercial 

IV. Agricultural 

V. Industrial 

YI. Indelinite and Non- 

Productive. 

Occupied 

Unoccupied 

Total... 

100 

too 

100 

100 


About half the population are returned as workers, while the 
other half depend on them ; 66*58 per cent, of males and 33*92 per 
cent, of females were workers. The total workers are below the 
average in number, but the proportion of male workers is nearly tho 
same as the average. 

The following table gives the distribution in actual numbers to 
the several divisions. 









Table shelving the Number of Ptrsoiis folloiving the Occupations in each of the Taluqs of the Kistna District under the 

six Heads mentioned. 
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% . 

Total. 

•lc;ox 

151,736 

62,893 

175,482 

13C,083 • 

99,233 

128,791 

122,165 

107,288 

125,799 

184,340 

110,290 

66,977 

44,401 

1,608,480 

•sotumaj 

<w r- m ec -t* fH -n •« . oo. 

«D -«OQaoci lo r-4 eo a» coco 

«5 o5 o cc^ o CO 

•cT 1 -H r- i;P 0^ eo* r-T «r f-T cP o' 

*<44 00 CO ^ o ^ <c> o eo G^i 

c» 

CO 

1- 

. i 

•fOIUjV 

00 ci 0 0 CO — 0 M 0 eo 00 

r- r- 1 - -K Ci t- 0 r> Ci rH ec 

o' i-T op 00 ' 0 ‘O CO « <>r c'T 10 r-P 

L— TtlOtOOOOOCOO^^COCI 

1 

« 

I- 

• Indefinite and Non-Productive 
Class VI. 


Ci oo *1104 

o‘'aD^»o'c4 -iPt-rr-PcT-^ od'odi'P 
GO 0 l’- »0 !• 0 0 0 0 0 CO CO 

rH rH 

0 

0 

CO 

0 

00 


00 Ci 04 0 lO Ci 0 -- CO 0> 

»0 i<0 0 »0 CT Ci 04 0 CS 04 QO !’• 0 1 

04 ^ «c' c»' lO 00 o' 'S cT cc -iP -tP 

0 eo 0 ca ^ CO CO 00 Cl 01 

s 

Tfl 

cd 

3 

CO 

lO 

-1p 

cJ i 

i 

•eoiupi 

I 2 0 Q »z; »o Q 0 c» C5 *2 

'ooOr-iS'^^'^^Qd&co locoio 

CO 'O CC ^ CO '-t. Ci. L 

f'*. ^ rf 1 - CO 0 r-T CO cT 0 ^ eo 

C4fHCOC^*iHC4eiC4C4eOClrH<— ' 

1 

Industrial Class V. 



l^iox 

fH^aocsr-tcrc4eorot--«Mcoi'» 

0 I-. 00 C4 C4 op 1 -. ^ t- Cl 04 *0 eo 

**V ®'i. ^ ^ ® 

cT oT CcT l"p r-P 01 Cl 1 I-H KS -^P 

<M C4l-» ,-(r-lr-i.-i»HrH 

1 

Ci 

t- 

•0 

eo 

CO 

rH 

•S0l1IUI0j[ 

C000i-<'^04cr>cococ4 0eoc4 

aoT|Pot>rcrco'iPeoicr*.0'^i-Pi-r 

§ 

■saiuji 

12,471 

5,671 

12,134 

10,018 

3,847 

7,696 

6,904 

8,109 

7,339 

11,332 

7,471 

4,219 

3,043 

TfC 

lO 

C4 

§ 

JS 

■rt 

H 

Bapatla 

Bezwada 

Blinder 

Guntoor 

Gandiyada 

Narsaraopet 

Nuzyld 

Nandigama 

Palnad 

B3palle 

Sattanapalle ‘ 

Yinnkouda i 

Vissanapdt 

Total... 
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Of the total population of 1,548}480, 1^462,551 including *'Not 
Stated or 94 per cent, are people born in the district. Elsewhere 
in the Presidency there are found 46,407 Kistna people, that is to 
say, 3*08 per cent, of those born in Kistna have migrated. The 
balance of emigrants and immigrants gives a gain of 89,522. The 
emigrants have gone almost exclusively to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, as the following table shows. 

Tahlc shewing the Emigra^ds from Kistna to the Neighinmring Didricts and , 

to other lUnces. 


Distrioifl. 

1 

Maloii. 

Females. 

Total. 

(Mtlarari 



28,62.3 ^ 

Nelloro 

3,ii7r> 

4,371 

7,947 * 

Kumooi 


l,3r>0 

2,m 

Total 

1 

20,243 1 

so, 430 

El 'owlicro 

1 3,810 

• ..... 

3,131 

<1,071 

Grand Total 

I 23,033 

23,374 

40,407 


Similarly of immigrants, tho majority come from the neighbour- 
ing districts. 

Tabic sheiehig the Iinmigrauts into Kistna from the, NeJghhouring Districti 

and Prouincen, 


Districts. 

Males. 

1 

F emale^. 

Total. 

Gtidav.'iri 

Nflloiv 

Kurnool 

6,467 

16,8-10 

4,163 

1 

6,808 

16,662 

4,410 

11,266 

83,502 

8,572 

Total 


26,880 ", 

63,389 

Nizam’H Dominions 

12,610 

18,768 

26,378 

Grand Total 


40,667 

79,717 


Th(3re were 81,160 persons who wcro educated or under instruc- 
tion ; of whom 3,640 were females. Tho percentage for males 9*93 
per cent, is considerably below the average for tho Presidency 13*77, 
that for females 0*47 per cent, is much below the average 0*78« 
The numbers altogether have increased by 22,993 or 40 per cent, 
upon those recorded in 1871, and there are nine times as many 
females educated now as in 1871. The following are tho perceutages 
of educated for tho different religions in both sexes, ^ 
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Table showing the Fercentage of Males and Females of Educated to Total 
Population in the Kisina District. 


Religions. 


Indus 

uhammadans 
itians 
iligions 



to Total Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

toil 

0-40 

7-31 

0-43 

{>•28 

3-51 

9-93 

0-47 

- -- . . 

- — 


There wore 1,081 persons of unsouiul niintl as against 919 
in 1871 ; of blind 3,165 against 2,761 in 1871, 018 deaf-mutes as 
against 1,786, and 626 lepers as against 517 in 1871. 

There are thirteen towns returned in Kistiia with an aggre- 
gate population of 122,337 or 7*9 per cent, of the total. They aro — 


ITciMf ihotving iht IHmti ihuthn of the PopnhtUm accordinr/ to in each Town in thf 

'■ m Kistna J fist r let. 


Nave of tlio To\v7i. 

1 Popuhition. 

1 HiuduH. 

Muhainma- 

dau8. 


OtlieM. 




7,605 

J ,r>8 1 

145 

2 

Bupftlia 

6,086 


81)6 

1 


Chellapall^ 

6,616 

6,n« 

•107 



iChirala 

0,061 

8,662 

400 



Gunt.oor 

10,616 

14,706 

4,618 

314 

8 

Jaggayapijt 

10,072 

, !),»)? 

861 

13 

1 

Kondaimlli 

4,280 

8,301 

808 



MLangjuagiri 

6,617 

6,160 

448 



Mykivoram 

8,701 

3,360 

312 

"*32 


Biuidi^r 

36,056 

30,377 

4,2S8 

BOO 

i 

Nfizvfd 

0,667 

4,824 

827 

6 


Nizamimtam 

4,128 

3.392 

7:u 

u 


VaUfir 

4,070 

8,775 

280 

6 


Total ... 

122,337 

105,265 

16,161 

000 

12 


The two Municipalities aro Guntoor and Bunder. 

Of the town population, 1 3*20 per cent, are Mussulman®— 
a vory high proportion as compared with the rural population, where 
the percentage is only 4*98 per cent. Of Christians the town pro- 
portion is low. They form only 0*74 per cent, of the town popula- 
tion to 2*47 of the rursil population. In the towns there are 50^ 
males to 496 females in every 1,000. 










No. i.^^Statement shewing the number of villages cmd hamlets vi the Kistna ^District ae they stood in Fasli 1291 

("or i)fficial year 1881-82^. 
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Taluq. 


Repalle ... . 
Hiipatla ... . 
Gunttir ... . 

Baudar ... . 

Palnud ... . 
Narasaraopet . 
Crudivada 
Sattenapalle . 
Nandigama 
Bezwada... . 
Vinnacondah . 
VisBannapett . 
Niizvid ... . 

Total.. 
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No. 2 . — Statement of population arrmged with reference to caste 
according to the Census of 1871. For results o/ census of 
1881, seepage 375. 



; 

Poimlation. 


Nationality. 

Caste. 

! 

' 

Males, i 

Females, 

Total. 

I 

1 

' 

, 

' 

' 

Ilindua*.., ... ; 

I; 

, 

1 

' Brahmans 

Kshiitriyas 

Chetties ... 

Vellalars ... 

Idaiyars ... ... i 

Kaminulnn 

Kiiiiakkmi 

Kaikalnr ... 1 

-{ Viinnian ... 

Knsavan 

Satani 

Semlmdevan 

Shanan ... . ... ; 

Ainbattan ' 

Vaniiau 

Others | 

• Pariahs | 

4-8.635 
4,61 {> 
33,242 
2,61.062 
49,200 
16,778 
136 
21,177 
7,802 
7,674 
8,112 
2,321 
25,661 
7,905 
20,101 
33,761 
1,46,368 

49,913 

4,280 

32,415 

2,52,557 

47,491 

16,085 

120 

22,865 

7,617 

7,031 

9,399 

2,275 

21,962 

7,625 

19,573 

31,595 

1,39,912 

98,&4» 

8,799 

65,657 

6,13,609 

96,691 

32,863 

256 

47,042 

15,41» 

14,605 

17,511 

4,596 

60,623 

15,530 

39,674 

65,856 

2,80,310 

! 

i 

Total... ; 

6,97.341 

6,75,745 

13,73,089 

! j 

J 1 

! 

, Mtihoinodans ... i 

: i 

! 1 

1 j 

1 

i 

f Lubbays .. 

i ]VIa])ilah.s 

1 Sheiks 

{ Syuils 

j PatiaiKS 

1 Mo^^huks 

i Other ^lahomedaus 

i 

2 

1 1 
,1 26,075 

2,659 
1,918 
1,004 
8,268 

1 

25,661 

2,645 

1,905 

1,070 

7,712 

2 

2 

M,726 

6,304 

3,863 

2,074 

15,980 


Total... 

39,087 

38,984- 

78,941 

i 

1 Europeans 

1 Kurasiana 

Others 




76 

209 

69 


Grand Total... ) 
Population... j 

7,37,301 

7,H,720 

14,52,374 


* T1.0 ..umber of ^native Christiana U 7,380, of whom MOl are Roman Cntholiog 
and 2,779 Protestants. 



384 EISTNA DISTRICT MANUAL, 

* • 

No. 2 (A ).— shewing the male population, arranged 
with reference to occupation, according to the Census of 1871. 
For results of census of 1881, see page 377. 


Number of males 
employed. 










No. 2 (B.)^ Statement shewing the number of houses y population and cattle in each Tal 
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886 KISTNA DISTRICT MANUAL, 

« 4 . 

No 3 , — State nif'nt ofHent Roll for Fasli 1291. 



Sin^de Puitiihs 

!i 

i' Joint rnttahs. 

1; 

Total Futtahs. 


! 

i"? O S 

1 

1 J 'O'*? I' 

! 


Piittabs. 

i 

j 

No. 

c 

u cj €C 5" 

5?S^2 

t: 2 60 

^ S ^ u: 

(^ *■**-• rt Cj 

"“h ^ S 2 
% 

• "*j tj ^ 

i?A?l 

iiih 

'^Sfiss 

1 

1 

|i 

i No. 

1’ 

it inclusive oi 
Tiruvajasti. 
but exclusive 
meralis pa\ 
bove as.'^essuK 

No. 

' ?> 2 = 5 

> a 09 

» .H S S 

2 2^2^ 

C -2 ■*» s <0 

2 ^ > 


i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

r - ►'Ti « 
i /. p 

S p lA rtT? 

cft C oi c 

eJ 

r/ 

cc 2 m 

^ ^p 5 S o 

i 

i 

! it —r'fl "rt 

ilia's 

1 

■ is-® - S 

^ ^ — c> »> 

; ^ Sfe y ; 

1 1 

“ 

3 

1 

5 

! 6 

1 ” 



R^*. 

1 

1 

1 

Ii 

Ks. j 

Rs. 

Below Itfl. 10 

42,097 

*> *»n »>07 

1 26,625 

1,54,146 

68,722 

3,79,383 

Ab&rve Uh. 10, but 
.below lls. yo 

29,274 

4,61,835 

21,536 

3,88,397 

i 50,810 

8,53,232 ‘ 

Do, Ks. 30 do. Rs. nO 

10,7rtl j 

1 1 

! 4,04,512 

7,688 

3,05,002 

j 18.449 

7,09,511 •’ 

i>o* lis. 50 do. Rs. 100 

1 

7,821 

1 

4,8(>,H66 1 

1 

4.a-.(!| 

3,19,641 

12,677 

1 

8,06,307 

Do. Be. 100 do. Rs. 
‘J60 

2,482 

3,60,948 

1 

1,421 

2,21,547 

1 

3,903 

5,82,495 

Do. Rs. 260 do. Rs. 
600 

252 

77,239 

188 

58,660 

435 

1,35,899 

Do. Bs. 500 do. Bs. 
1,000 

26 

17,046 

29 

18,266 

65 

1 35,312 

Upwards of Rs. 1,000 

ii: 

l_ 

24,79 

4 

6,453 

15 

1 

29,932 

Total. . 

02,734 j 

20,60,962 

62,342 

14,71,112 

165,066 

35,32,074 
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iiuipiiioul jnolusHOssv 


I 


■ 16 ST HS^.I «l 

uot^TtAppio JO 


Moqiuax 




cr 

3 

'a 

H 


: o 

• CO 


g[32 

— Cv 




: w 
w 


. ©4 


rn ©I O 
©1 !>. 

©I W •£> 


ec O I-- 

r-> rH 
CO 


C5 CO CO O O Cj ‘O »3 i-t Oi 

CO O WO I'* 3© >1 • 

©I Ov CO 9© 

• TT ©1 ©I O ».0 


1 C- CO ^ I-I 

^ ^ ^ 

©i ©i ©r CO r-T 


’ CO ^ CO »-<’ »0 ©I rM Q o ^ 
CO >.0 O lO t'* ^ CO > 


s 

o 

: :J. : | « I ij <| 

ll|1 lilfil 

««aA^? 50 aQmJ 2 ;»J> 

r-(© 4 eO' 4 i>OCDt«aOC 5 Q«H 




i-S 

3 HH ^ . 


608 ' 19,941 85.1871615 165,1361 12 . 49.196 116 , 019 : 28 , 379 ; 1,4491 2,805 14 , 084 ! l, 93 . 89 s| 13 , 76 , 846 * 

. ^ o! ■ * ^ ——————————— - 

*S|LCliisive of remissions. 



•statement shewing the rainfall for a series of ten years in the Kistna District. 
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lO 

6 





to 


•ounf 

a 

3*50 

2*25 

5*10 

2*00 

3*69 

1*16 

4*13 

5*89 

2*96 

■Xejn 

B 

0*62 

065 

314 

1*30 

1*01 

5*23 

197 

5*11 

1*31 

‘ludv 

g 

0*10 

0*55 

010 

006 

0*26 

0*91 

0*26 

•qai-Bpi 

B 

0*06 

0*80 

005 

2*70 

0*11 

M 5 

‘Xjtiiuqo^ 

B 


•XLitmuBf 

0 ) 

060 

0 70 

003 

'joqraooad 

00 

1*63 

•16 

0*10 

0*11 

0*02 

0*13 

69 

*j9qmoAO^ 



•joqo:»oo 

CO 

G^OiOiCf^CO^Oio 

rH 

'joquid^dog 

U 3 


•(janSiiv 


6*05 

437 

3*20 

8*00 

6*01 

3*75 

8*96 

8-97 

5*01 

«/inf 

CO 

4*40 

1*40 

6*60 

4*80 

292 

3*86 

11.79 

2*67 

1*86 

( 

‘BJtiaiC ivioigo 

1 

1 

1872.73 

8873-74 

1874-76 

1878-76 

1876 - 77 1 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 80 

188081 


B 

.1282 

1283 

1284 

1285 

1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 




1291 1881.82 1-37 8*21 6-97 70 407 0*03 ... ... ... I 0*69 0*85 ' 0^35 

















ElSm DISTRICT UAKIIAI, 

0 

♦ • 

No. 7*— Statement shewing the partieulars of 


Ryot WARY. 


Area occupied. 



Acres. Rh. 

1282 1872-73 1,641, fi22 23, .^7,4 M 


1288 1873-74 

1284 1874-76 

1285 1875-76 

1286 1876-77 

1287 1877-78 


1,167,896,24,37,443 
l,620,862|^l,3(i,27l‘ 
1, 624, 921|24, 35 , 700 ' 
1, 485, 875j22, 38,838 
1,006,34324,18,954: 


Acres. Rs. Acre'*, j Rs. j 

1,78,015 7,07,102 1,819,637 30,14,51(5: 

j I 

1 ,80,802 4,1 0,4 91 i 1 ,798 098;28,47,934 
1,91,014 4,30,880 !l ,81 1.87o'28, 67,151!; 


; 3.42,283 33,02,856 
' ! 6,21,058 34,72,141 
; 6,76,700 i36, 44, 954 


2,00,639 i 4,18,133 j 1,825,460 28,8,8,893,: 673 ; 7,44,501 ,36,28, 7071 


3,20,05616.16.440 1,805,931 28,55,278; 

1 i : 

2,10,432 1,(56,701 ' 1,816,775 28,85,658; 


1288 1878-70 1,602,640 24,11,6141 2,24,228 4.07,300 i’l 1, 826, 8(5820, 1)8, 9 1 1 1 


1289 1879-80 1,578,631 23.77,182, 2,35,479 5,1 9,8:i9 

I ' 

1290 1880-81 1,666,71823,62.271, 2,10, 46914, 76,515 


1291 1881-82 


1,676,916 23,60,137 ' 2.07,274 j 4.70.(KI2 j‘l, 783,1 9ojli8.30, 739: 


l,RU,Jll) 28.97, Ollj 
1,777,1 8728,38, HlOj 


17.26, 196 '85,83,007 

i 

I 8,10,511 '37,00,169 
, 8.86,920 ;38, 00, 263 

• 8,(;3.(5()0 37.61,780 

• , 7.92.095 36.31,346 
; ! 

I 7.(54,058 3(5,04,002 
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891 


land and land revenue for a mics of fen* years. 


1 


* 


ReveTiiie fv^^tn permanently 1 
settled Bstates. ' 

1 

Jodi on Shotrium Villages. | 

(S 

s 

a 

> 

<0 

-d 

a 

^■6 
a . 

‘Zl S 

3S 1 

H 

Arrears of previous years. I 

i 

Total Demand for the year. 

Gross collections, including 
current, arrears, and re- 
missions. 1 

Balance at the end of Fasli 
or year. 

oi 

a 

0 

’k 

• s 

3 

u 

.1 

fd 

V 

fi 

u 

o 

c 

'rt 

P 

c 

W 

Add Miscellaneous 
itenift. 

P 

C" 

S] 

0 

p-d 

H 

12 

13 

44 

15 

1 '« 

1 

.7 

18 

19 

20 

.. 

22 

Rs.. 

Hs. 

i R.. 

Rs. 

1 Uii. 

Rs. 

u«. 

Il8. 

Rb. 

I Eb. 

Eb. 

2,35,()2‘^ 

1 

:!I.07,228!3,4C,1«0 

, 35.(13, inl 

I 

2,97,398 

32.7(I7 

38,33,522 

2,05,444 

'40,38,960j 

38,77,870 

i,6i7a> 

!>,04;102 

1 

1 

|3(>,5(),Olil 

2,97,2.51 

32,877 

39,80,132 , 

1,01,080 

41,41,212 

39,53,110 

1,88, 102 

4,0(),17H 

1 

•I9,<^),77'i;4,01,049 

' 1 
3I,65,.''2.)| 

2,97,233' 

32,812 

38,15,900 

1,88,103 

40,04,003 

35,99,672 

4,04,481 

2,16,411) 

34,i;i,:uH';j,7i),2i7 ;i7,^i),r»(;) 

2.90.385 

33,011 

41,18,901 

1,04,431 

45,23,392 

42,36,441 

2,80,951 

7,31,171),i2«.r)l,avSr< 


52,02.172 

2,90,135 , 

32,979 

35,91,580 

2,87,961 

38,78,037 

30,01,363 

8,17,284 

2.91,727 


•2,90,150 

32,957 ; 

’11,71,157 

8,17,284 

49,88,441 

45,33,731 

4,64,710 

3,52,767 

34,47,4™ l,20,(llio|3H,7li,.73ii 

1 

•2,90,115: 

32,951 

! 12,05,005 

4,54,710 

16,00,315 

40,87,014 

6,78,301 

2,82,481 

34, 79, 209 

l,27.r.S(jl39,0(;.(i79 

‘2,96,132 

32,958 

■•12,35,769 

6,73,301 

48,09,070 

42,70,063 

6,39,007 

2,41,900 

33,89,-il(i 

5, .19, (ill 

3!>,40.0{iu 

2,90,12.5 

32,950 

.'42,78,141 

6,39,007 

48,17,148 

43,31,655 

4,86,403 

2,06,149 

33,97,853 

5,13,776 j, 19, 11, 6-.'8 

1 

2,95,725’ 

32,844 

j42, 40,197 

4,85,498 

47,25,090j 

|42.70,717| 
1 

4,48,971 
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KISTNA DIBTBICT MANUAL^ 


No. 7 (A ). — AgricuUurdt iStatinticSy Acreage of Crops, in 


§ Number of 


Names of Taluqs. 


4 

268,037 

261,902 

262,939 

229,123 

243,211 

207,068 


2 

Bdpatla 

3 

Guutiir 

4 

Faluad 

6 

Narsaravapot 

6 

Gudivada ... 

7 

Sattenapallc 

8 

Bandar 

9 

Nandigama 

10 

Bezrdda ... 

11 

Vinukonda... 

Total. 

Total Govi and Inam. 



1 

B^pallo 

169,912 

2 

Bapatla ... 

1,43,629 

3 

Guntdr 

126,997 

4 

Falnad 

120,653 

6 

Narsaravupot 

120,619 

6 

Gudivada ... 

87,138 

7 

Sattouapallo 

101,728 

8 

Bandar 

164,525 

0 

Nandigdmu 

106,462 

10 

Bezvdda ... 

83,081 

11 

Vinukonda... 

61,508 


Total... 

1,289,247 


256,878 232,262 

107,625 ! 56,291 
139,437 I 163,761 

I I 

97.503 ' 

279,446 


] 2,403,169 I 1,783,190 


46,344 46,344 

43,364 43,3(i4 

46,474 ! 46,474 



130,085 

116.689 


151,401 

118,457 

87,333 

117,087 

32,592 

84,092 

41,590 

64,645 


1,104,381 
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^93 


the District of Kistna, for Fasti mt. 


acres under crop. 

Number of acres under 

Whereof under. 

Bice. 

11. Seeds. 

111. Qi-een 
and Gard- 
en crops. 

IV. Topes 
and 

Orchards. 

V. Special 
crops. 

One crop 
irrigated. 

■| 

Unirrigated. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

3,860 

5,835 

1,211 

3,312 

62,915 

17,354 

1,064 

16,021 

8,747 

250 

15,814 

36,931 

... 

29,276 

4,920 

11,947 

423 

30,049 

3,040 

31 

7,198 

8,7r4 

1,108 

152 

42,728 

1,239 

... 

452 

18,887 

2,866 

805 

29,720 

2,096 

... 

1,207 

4,250 

369 

132 

58 

64,359 

... 

7,897 

14,060 

1,097 

353 

59,940 

816 


314 

1,002 

409 

93 

2,398 

5,699 

••• 

7,666 

12,874 

690 

307 

20,909 

1,271 


125 

3,767 

515 

41 

1,837 

11,084 


2,912 

13,236 

374 

62 

9,960 

1,742 


39 

102,481 

33,957 


216,725 

119,192 

402 

58,046 

046 

507 


448 


... 

8,908 

3,877 

1,265 

16 

2,175 

4,027 

.. 

6,820 

1,260 

1,183 

596 

6,469 

' , 288 

• B • 

1,301 

2,817 

224 

40 

26,331 

90 

... 

46 

7,064 

663 

413 

9,630 

408 

... 

424 

941 

62 

146 

23 

16,244 


2,855 

3,036 

46 

49 

10,730 

174 


12 

81 

23 

4,388 

235 

987 

■ ... 

550 

1,746 

55 

• •• 

1 5,946 

22 

• •• 

... 

694 

63 

8 

652 

1,735 

... 

382 

3,994 

37 

15 

3,043 

443 

... 

1 

26,466 

4,128 

6,700 

1 65,682 

32,617 

... 

21,2W 

128,987 

88,085 


1 282,407 

228,709 

HllHPjy 

79,844 






























894 KISTNA DISTRICT MANUAL, 

No, 7 (A). — AgricuU7iral8tatistics, Acreage of (Jrops^ ^c,, in 


Nos. 

Names of Taluqs. 

Nniidocr of 

i 

I. Food 

Choliini. 

Wheat. 

Kagi. 

Viiragu or 
AurievOu. 

Cumboo. 



14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

R^palle 


9(5 

5,»22 

978 

1,613 

2 

Bdpatla 

17,337 

2,919 

2,861 

1,7.53 

^ 3,2l)0 


Guntur 

«2,172 

205 

2S4 

196 

10,667 

4 

Paluad 

63.92(5 

... 

157 

l,.59l 

2{;,999 

5 

Narsaravupot 

•10,797 


300 

i:u 

21,696 

6 

Gudivdda ... 

1,075 

5 

1,293 

3,951 

518 

7 

Sattonapallo 

6 1,S3.‘# 


11 

76 

20,05 1 

8 

‘ Baudar 

727 

15 

.5,018 

2,352 

192 

9 

Nandigama 

35,073 


6 

1 

15,911 

10 

Bezvdda ... 

1 20,912 

13 

157 


2,167 

11 

Vinukonda 

](:,732 


376 

7rt> 

25,908 


Total ... 

373,(i(M. 

3,253 

19,005 

11,808 

131,983 

1 

Bepalle 

6,909 

6 

7U 

131 

203 

2 

Bapatla 

<1,738 

490 

148 

287 

676 

8 

Guntur 

11,7U 

28 

2 

23 

892 

4 

Falndd ... 

17,728 


12 

146 

4,427 

5 

Narsaravu])et 

1 11,637 

2 

56 

63 

6,674 

6 

Gudivada ... 

I 

1 

4 

512 

311 

68 

1 

7 

Satteuapalle 

I: 11,326 

!i 


... 

19 

2,764 

8 

Baudar ... ••• 

I ! 

... 

33s 

84 

2 

9 

Nandigdma 

1 10,077 

i 

... ! 

••• 

... 

i 1,719 

10 

Bezvdda ... 

1 (),026 i 

! 

! 

17 

1 

i 

j • 426 

1 

11 

Yinakonda... 

; 6,776 

1 ... ! 

' 1 

! dO 

1 

, 1 

309 

1 

5,183 


Total... 

j 95,203 

1 536 i 

1 1 ,866 

1,403 

23,314 


Total Gov. and Inam.. 

473,867 i 3,789 

1 20,871 

13,211 

135,297 
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XI8TN4 DISTRICT MANUAL j 


No. 7 (A). — Agricultnrat^ Statistics, Acreage of Crops, ^c., i/a 


1 B^palle 

2 B&patla 
.3 Gnnttir 

4 Faln4d 

5 ;^ar8arayapet 
^ Qndivada 

7 Sattenapalle . 

8 Bandar 

9 Nandig4ma . 



10 Bezvida 

11 Vindkonda 

1 R^palle 

2 Bdpatia 

3 Gnntdr 

4 Palndd 

6 Narsaravnpet 

6 Gndivdda 

7 Sattenapalle 

8 Bandar 

9 Nandigima .. 

10 BezvAda 

11 Yinnkonda .. 


Total Govt, and Inam 
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the DistHci ^f K'istna, for Fasli 1291— (Ooniwued). 


acres under 
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KISTHA DISTRICT MAK0AL, 


No. 7 (A) -.A^ri.r.uUuTal8tati dics, Acreage of Props, 




Number of 

Nos. 






III. Green and 

r- f 

IN ftlTleB 01 1 aiuijo. 

Sweet 

Potatoes 

. 1 
.o 

'.3 

Q 

Turmeric 
and Saf- 
fron. 

Uney roc^ 
and other 
dyeing 
roots. 

1 

Betel leaf 
gardens. 

Plantain 

gardens 





41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

1 

E^pallo 

299 

5,447 

853 

lo7 

35 

1 

2 

B^patla 

1 

8,325 

2 

234 

6 

... 

-8 

Guntdr 

4 

11,634 

lf)2 




4 

Pained 

20 

95)9 

... 


37 

1 

5 

Narsaravupefc 

37 

2,850 

1 


5 

1 

6 

Qadiyada ... 

1 

309 

2 



1 

1 

8 

Sattonapallo 

Bandar 

5 

60 

1,082 

126 

... 

34 

2 

109 

9 

Nandigama 

2 

630 


... 

1 

1 

10 

Bezvdda ... 

16 

437 

23 



... 

11 

Vinukonda 


359 

... 

... 

6 

... 


445 

32,204 

1,033 

375 

92 

114 

1 

Bepallo 

2 

519 

40 

8 


... 

2 

Bapatla 

... 

1,177 

1 

... 



3 

Guntur 

•• 

1,171 

2 


... 


4 

Falnad 

5 

207 


... 

<) 

... 

6 

NarBaravnpet 

... 

662 





6 

Gudiv&da ... 

... 

48 


... 



7 

Sattenapalle 

... 

46 





8 

Bandar 

5 

7 


... 

... 

2 

0 

Nandigima 

... 

54 


... 

... 

... 

10 

Bezydda ... 

1 

50 

3 


... 


11 

Vinukonda 

... 

37 

... 

... 



Total... 

13 

3,978 

62 

8 

6 

2 


Total Govt, andlnam... 

458 

36,182 

1,085 

383 

98 

116 
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the District of KisttM, for Fasli 12dY— (^Continued), 
















KISTNA MSXBICT MANDAIi, 

Ijo. 7 {j^),-^Agnmlturdl’^tatistici>, Acreage of CrofSjJ^ 


Green and Garden Crops.— 'Oon/d. 


N umber of 
TV. Topee 


iNos. Names of Taluqs. 


Colocasia Miscella- Cocoa- palmyra 

Antique- neons and Total. on Topes, 

rum. Vegetable. loP®*- 


1 K^palle 

2 Bdputla 
8 Guntur 

4 Palndd 

5 Narsaravupot 

6 Gudivada 

7 Sattenapalle ... 

8 Bandar 

9 Nandigama ... 

10 Bezvada 

11 Vinnkonda ... 

I 

\ Ke'pallc 
^ Bdpatla 

3 Guntur 

4 PalnW 

6 Narsaravupet 

6 Gudivdda 

7 Sattenapalle... 

8 Bandar 

9 Nandigama ... 

10 Bezvada 

11 Vinnkonda . . . 


6,850 
8,747 
11,947 
1,108 
2,908 , 
369 
1,110 
409 
(590 
515 
374 
35,027 
576 
1,265 
1,183 


Total... 


I Total Govt, and Inam...l| 


224 



663 

... 

... 

62 

1 

105 

46 


3 

23 

... 

4,386 

55 

... 

... 

63 

... 

• • 

37 



4,197 

4 

6,417 

39,224 

24 

1 6,416 
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the District of Kistna, for FusU 129J — {Continued), 
acres auder 
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KISTNA DISTRICT MANUAL, 


No, 7 (A ). — Agricultural ^tatidics, Acreage of Crops, in 

T~ ^ ^ 

Number of acres 


Nos. Names. 


1 R^pallo 

2 Ba|)at1a 
•8 QuntAr 
4 Palnad 

6 Narsaravupct 

6 Gudivada 

7 Sattouapalle ... 

8 Bandar 

9 Nandigama ... 

10 Bozv^a 

11 Viiiukoiida ... 

Tota 

1 B^palle 

2 Bapatla 

3 Guntur 

4 Palnad 

6 Narsaravupct ^ 

6 Gudiv^ 

7 Sattenapalle .. 

8 Bandar 

9 Nandigama ... 

10 Bezvada 

11 Vinukonda ... 

Total. 

Total Govt, and Inam.. 


:! Hemp 
j! ;ind 

1, flax. 

Cotton. 

1 

Indigo. 

Tobacco. 

11 

71 

72 

73 

j 209 

195 

J,188 

1,630 

i 26 

1 

11,377 

4,367 

j 35 

1 15,937 

9,024 

6,053 

j 113 

{ 11,707 

451 

867 

i 222 

1 

1 3,833 

18,429 

7,274 j 

.-(5 

1 


23 1 

i 

16,113 

13,56'! 

375 ! 

1 22 

i 

2,363 

^ 13 1 

1 193 

10,070 

1,515 

122 ' 

13 

i 837 

510 

447 

21 

7,’M5 

2,321 

203 

1 970 

135,250 

60,772 

19,874 


-!8 

318 

45 

1 127 

7 

1,40.5 

636 

' 11 

5,467 i 

615 

346 

38 

26,152 

45 

96 

71 

5,301 

3,856 

420 > 

21 

! 


2 

i 

O,00l I 

810 

16 

1 

2 1 

! 

1 

233 

... 

8 

5,777 

154 

7 

3 

349 

2^ 

16 

7 

2,132 

590 

14 

325 

55,437 

8,340 

1,S98 

1,304 

190,687 

69,112 

21,472 1 
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the District of Kistna, for Fosli 129 ^ — {Conchided). 


under. 

Crops. 


Total acres 
under 
all crops. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Average 
under fallow 
and waste 

llenmrks. 

Sugarcane. 

Total. 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 



177,106 . 

40,967 



15,81 1. 

170,017 1 

1 

30,516 



.SO, 010 

161,028 : 

! 

.36,421 

• 


42,728 

20.|.,I03 ' 

6,000 



20,758 

! 

; 

43,743 



5S 

n-',i 17 i 

15,666 



60,062 

11 ) 1 , no j 

38,825 


... 

2,308 


19,797 



20,009 

j 118,872 

44,880 

I 



1,8.37 

Ij 47.750 , 

1.3,749 



0,060 

1 88,277 , 

12,221 



216,875 

j 1,^165,701 

321,817 



418 

1 3(5,902 

j 10,115 i 



2,175 

1 1 
j 32,3.52 . 

j 1 1,012 


... 

6,460 

jj 32,731 

' 1.3,74.3 



26,331 

ij 70,639 

' 1,232 


... 

0,648 

j| 57,817 

22,043 



23 

i 22,845 

0,613 



10,730 

! 31,652 

! 10,335 

II 



235 

;i 8, 017 

} 

il 3,66C 


... 

6,946 

21,592 

j 11,000 



652 

14,340 

; 4,870 


... 

3,043 

|i 23,990 

ij 

;! 22,893 

— 


... 

65,700 

Ij 352,810 

li 120,514. 

!• 

jl 

... 

282,573 

'' 1,818,647 

i| 442,331 

i! 



04 


KISTHi DISTRICT MANUAL, 


No'.. 7 (IR).— -Agricultural ^tgiidics, Acreage of Oropa, ^-c.i in 

«« ■■-■■■■■■■■- — — 

1 1 j| || |j JNumber of acres under crop. 


Names of Taluqs. 



• 1 R^palle 

2 fiapatla 

3 Guntur. 

4 

6 Narsaravupet. 

6 Ouditvuda 

7 Satteuapalle . 

8 Bandur... 

9 Nandigama . 

10 Bezvada 

11 Vinukonda 


24,043 11,102 


1,72,000 




8 

1 

222 

25 

15 

11 

1 

5^2 

396 





One 
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408 KISTKA DISTSICT HAHtALj 

No. 7— (N) Agrieidtuhil staiisties, acreage of trope, ^e., in 



1 

1 

4 

i 

Bepalle 

2 

Bdpatla 

8 

Guntiir 

4 

Paln&d 

5 

Nardaravnpet... 

« 

Gadivada 

7 

Sattenapalle ... 

8 

Bandar 

9 

Nandig&iiia ... 

10 

Bezrftda 

11 

Vinnkonda ... 

Total ... 



64 
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AgfahaiamSjfor Fasti 1291 in the Uistrict oj Kistna, — (contd.) 
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KISTNA DISTRICT MANUAL^ 


No. 8 . — Statement ehewing Ihq particulo^rs of the several Tenures^ 
i^her than Byotwary* 


* ‘/.No. 

Names of the -Zemindarics and Inam villages. 

- 1 
Theeiit^ 
bariz of the 
Estate for 
PaBlil291 ir 
A.D. 1381-82. 

Feishcnsh 
or quit-rent 
for Fasli 1291 
or > 

A.D. 1881-82. 

L, ^ 

Ghintalapati Vantu ... 

25,492 . 

17,600 

Iv 2 

Nuzvid Zamindari *. 

5,23,438> 

95,453 


Devarakota ... ... ‘ ^ 

2,04,883 

81,397 

SS" A 

Chevondra ... ...* ... 

21,342 

4,776 


Chanabanda 

2,820 

1,367 

e 

Mjrlavaram li portion . ...• 

21,487 

4,859 

7 

Do. 1 portion 

16,386 

?,887 

8 

Ootnkur 

9,479 

2,156 

9 

Tiruvnr 

9,344 

2,«7 

10 

Inagadapa Mntta ... 

4,461 

1,336 

11 

Gampalagndem East portion 

4,076 

1,296 

12 

Do. West portion 

4,179 

1,»91 

18 

Munagala 

21,833 

4,872 

14 

Vallnr 

1,13,022 

20,496 

16 

Gndur Paragana 

58,130 

36,689 

16 

Pena Gudnr 

1,311 

319 

17 

Yissanapetta .. 

20,106 

4,886 

18 

Kruttivennu 

7,411 

2,910 

19 

Balliparm 

769 

424 

. 20 

Kucbipudi 

827 

229 

21 

Narasayagudem 

1,023 

139 

22 

Tiruvnr i Van tn 

5,278 

2,219 

23 

Kalagara Jdntta 

1,219 

812 

24 

Futrela 

1,478 

510 

26 

Kondain Kambliampadu 

2,136 

607 

26 

Kokilampadu 

427 

76 

27 

Penagolana 

1,856 

1,262 

28 

Munukntta 

576 

71 

29 

Komira Mntta 

1,976 

703 

30 

Linga Giri 

1,288 

486 

31 

Devarapalli 

1,011 

46L 

32 

1 Bayavaram 

3,160 

908 

83 

1 Gollapallem 

821 

238 

34 

Chitti Qndur 

1,551 

624 


Total... 

10,94,096 

2,95,721 


Inam Villages. 




BBPALLI TALUQ. 



1 

Farisapada 

292 

98 

2 

Peddavaram 

663 

143 

3 

Sivangnlapalem 

642 

224 

4 

Gorivindapalli 

241 

31 

6 

1 

1 

502 

70 

643 

Ponnapalli 

464 

191 

7 

Arepalli 

1,807 

213 

8 

China Parimi ... 

3,916 

367 

9 

Fotumarru ... ... j 

374 

100 


STATISTICAL TABLE, , 411 

No. 8. — SU^iertieni shemng the paHicnlaf9 of (he several Tenures, 


other thaiiByotviUTy . — (Q(i|iiaed.) 



—m H 

, m 

Na^M of the jSemindaries and Inam villages. 

The entito" 
beriz of the 
Rstate for 
Fasli 1291 or 
A.D. 1881-82. 

Peishouslt 
or quit-rent ■ 
for Fasli IM ' 
or 

A.D. 1881.82., 

' i 

10-11 

‘Ooddulurnpada 

207 


12 

^ll^palle 

555 


14 

Fnlichintalapallem 

773 


15 

Varahaporam ... .. 

533 


16 

Abhanagadavalli 

444 

sen 

17 

Dontatura 

177 


18 

Siripuram ' 1 

648 

874 1 

19 

Kanchavaram 1 

700 

112. f 


Devarapalli 

206 

22 

•T 21 

Godnvarru ‘ ' 

309 

100 

r 

Sringanpuram ... 

371 

131 


Jadavalli 

652 

204 

^^24 

Vaddimakkala 

],&6f> 

121 


Koditadeparru j 

2,977 

426 


Total...! 

19,053 

8,659 


BAPATLA TALUQ. ( 



26 

Jill^llamiidi ' 

2,121 

20 ; 

27 

Yedupwlu 

440 

230 ‘ 

• 28 

Kcaavara))padii ; 

681 

100 

29 

Chennubhotta jmllom ; 

431 

281 

30 

Tottenipadi 

1,012 

687 

31 

Palapartipadu 

202 

35 

32 

Gudipudi ,, 1 

1,629 

265 

33 

Bharatapndi • 

680 

120 

34 

Volicherla ... ... 1 

605 

111 

35 

Srirangapuram ... ... ; 

1,872 

164 

36 

Manclialla ... 

2,334 

113 

37 

Gollapndi ... ... 

1,273 

809 


T 0 UI ...1 

13,430 

2,326 


GUNTUR TALUQ. 



38 

Ramachendrapuram 

000 

120 

39 

Anantavarappadu .... , 

1,709 

604 

40 

Anuniarlapndi 

631. 

250 

41 

Kolannkonda ... ... 

374 

62 

42 

Eanchanapalli ’ 

051 

433 

43 

Vaddhisvaram 

455 

10 

44 

Karempudipada 

a33 

192 

45 

Idnlapallom 

240 

111 

46 

Kondojagerlaraiidi 

260 

90 

47 

Marripallem 

609 

312 

48 

Malakapuram 

382 

47 

49 

Mesaragadda Aiuiiitavaram 

184 

32 


Ainavolu Jagir 

922 


1 

I’otal . . . 

8,213 

2,253 


4J2 


KJ6TNA DISTKICT MANUAL, 


No. 8. — Statemc7it shrwing the particulars of the several Tenures, 



other than Byotwary. — (Continued.) 



> 

The entire 

Poisheush 


Names of the Zamindariea aud loam ViilsgoB 

beriz of thf 
Estate for 

or qriit-regi 
for Faali 129] 



IFasli 1291 or or 

jA.J). 1881-82 A.D. 1881.82 

1 ' • , 

50 

l*alnnd Taluq. 

Olierniayapnlleni 

222 

'86 

51 

iSninknnriii)iiram 

161 

13' 

52 

Cliirifi Agi-aharani 

1,293 

274 

53 

JVda Agrahiimm 

1,364 

282 

64 

A(i<laiiam]»atlii 

1,386 

i. 43 

55 

Vinilaksliinipiiram 

398 

36 

to 

Siriganjlla Agraliaram 

639 

4 

57 

Tripura Siindaripiiram ... 

1,437 

229 

58 

Mullavarairi ... 

918 

146 

59 

Daiuarlapudii 

135 

9 

. ()0 

Nun asanmrnbapuram 

358 

66 

01 

Vt'iikaiTuiiiib:i])uraiu ... ... 

Jaugamahosvarapurani ... 

529 

44 

62 

568 

117 

()3 

IbillanMldigudem 

199 

39 

6i 

Aliigumallipadii 

827 

306 

65 

Jaiiga Malicsvarnpunini liauilft of Muty- 


11 


alaiiipatl 

262 

• •• 

66 

Janimalaiuadaka 

1,099 

4 

67 

Total.. 

2^ am sn >•» )U'peti Ta luq. 

Joimat.nli 

11,796 

1,5S4 

1,658 

191 

08 

Lakkavaram 

467 

59 

69 

hari'^i 

2,182 

146 

70 

(diiiia PasuiTiarru 

185 

19 

71 

Kantetivari Khamlrika 

315 

21 

72 

ViTuavaraiii 

1,192 

57 

73 

Koppnrapallem 

1 ,665 

81 

7t 

(MuMiniipalli 

2. IIO 

219 

75 

Totapudi .... ... 

907 

80 

7t; 

Koniiiiulapadu 

3.111 

1,527 

77 

8:mkalingaiiigiidipadu 

1,294 

190 

7S 

Paniidipada 

3,814 

593 

79 

(aiiitagavlapndii ... 

l,t>S3 

201 

80 

Polavarappadu 

630 

no 

M 

Muttaiiapalli 

1,927 

351 

82 

Nallagavlapadu 

946 

194 1 

83 

Aivpnlli ... 

1,110 

187 

St 

DoTidapadu 

1,771 

162 

85 

NuzcUnpuUi . . 

448 

41 

86 

GurijopuP? 

1,061 

288 

87 

Luiganitrantla .. 

2,215 

14 

88 

retlunipallein . , 

2,077 

607 

80 

AuTiavarappadj 

752 1 

69 

DO 

(idpapiirain 

744 

31 

1)1 

Alavala 

1,148 

130 

1)3 

Visvaiiadhuin Khandrika I 

782 

227 

03 

Vipparlapalle ... 

1010 

35 


Total...! 

1 

36,809 

5,830 









